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PREFACE. 


The following sheets pretend to no higher merit than belongs to in- 
dustry in the collection of information, care in ascertaining its authenti- 
city, and fairness in making selections from the mass. This is really the 
work of an intending emigrant, and was begun, continued, and ended, 
under the influence of the feelings and motives incident to one in that 
position. The author, it will readily be credited, had no design of 
imposing upon hlmseif ; and he can assure his readers that thej/ will 
reap the full benefit of his caution. He is not conscious of having 
concealed any defect, or exaggerated any merit, attaching to the sub- 
ject of his narrative ; nor is he aware of the existence of any source 
of appropriate information which he has not exhausted. He has not 
felt it necessary to refrain from expressing his opinion on several 
matters relating to the colony ; but he has, in every case, expressed 
it distinctly and directly, and not through any unauthorised colour- 
ing of fi.’Cts. The reason of this publication is, he trusts, apparent in 
its completeness and fulness, as compared with any other work of a 
similar description. 

The renunciation of his native land, and the adoption of another 
country, is the most important step that a man can take, and one, 
moreover, which can seldom be retraced, and never without much incon- 
Aenience and loss. To all such,” says a recent writer on South Aus- 
tralia, as have determined to break through the ties of early asso- 
ciation, and to found for themselves and for their children a new country 
on the distant shores of another hemisphere, the merest rumour attach- 
ing to the subject is of importance/ and every opinion is canvassed with 
that depth of absorbing interest which the emigrant alone can fully 
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understand and duly appreciate. It is one tliinp;, in tact, in tlic quiet 
ol’tlie closet, calmly to speculate on (lie varied lot oftiic colonist — his 
enterprise, his trials, his success ; but it is another and a very different 
thing to feel that, in a few fleeting weeks or months, we ourselves may 
become actors in a scene, upon the result of which the happiness 
of our future life, and the prosperity of our descendants, must in a 
great measure dcpcnul,’’ The author has felt this in his own case, and 
has not been unmindful of it in tlie cases of those wlio may read these 
pages with a view to come at the real merits of the self-supporting 
colony. If they arrive at the same conclusion willi him, they will lie 
led to regard the province of South Australia as ollcring to capitalists 
and labourers alike, the best prospect of securing that cusy and peace- 
ful independence which is now so rarely to be witnessed amongst tlie 
tradesmen, agriculturists, and mcclmnics of this crowded Isle. 

This volume was intended to be on a much smaller scale, so as to 
put it within the reach of the poor man. But lhi‘ accumulation of 
important matter soon coinpcllod (ho author to give iij) (hat idea, lie 
therefore respectfully suggests to the wealthy ftiends of the colony the 
propriety of })nrchasing co])ics (»f the Land of Ih’omise” for loan 
amongst the poorer classes in their immediate vicinities, and of placing 
them in tlie Mechanics' Libraries of (be several towns or villag(‘s in 
wliich they reside. 

The author has to acknowle(lge his obligations in a greater or 
less degree to most of the writers on South Australia ; and his thanks 
are especially due to several genlleineii connected with the colony, for 
the assistance they have afforded liim in the cunvetion of sundry data 
and the coinjiilation of various statistical details ; as well as to his 
respectable publishers, Messrs. Smith, Elder, and Co., for^ permis- 
sion to copy Colonel Light’s view” of the first settlement ; and to 
John Gliddon, Esij., for a similar favour with regard to the Coloners 
sketch of Rapid Bay, 


London, December 7, 1 B38. 


J. S. 
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THE LAND OF PtROMISE. 


CHAPTER I. 

LMIOIIATION NECESSARY — DISTINOUISIIING PRINCIPLES OF SOUTH 
A U.STll A LI A — I TS FO V N D ATI O N, 

L\nd, capital, and labour, arc the three ijrand elements of wealth ; and 
tlie art of colouiziitioii consists in trunsferring* capital and labour 'from 
eonntrii' whrre they arc in (‘xcessiw proportion to the cpiantity of fertile 
land, to countries where tiiore is plenty of fertile land, but neither capital 
nor labour. 

In the British isles there are much more capital, and many more 
builds to be employed, than there is land on which to employ them ; 
and the inliabitants, tlierefore, are in that condition for which a well- 
adjnsled selieme of colonization aftbrds the only means of adequate 
relief. 

But our redundant population are reluctant to adopt the alternative, 
partly from a natural prepossession in favour of their native land, and 
partly from tlie chequered accounts of success and failure which those 
who have emii^rated liavc S(’nt liomc. The latter objection is un- 
questionably the stron‘:;cr of the two ; and, if proprietors of surplus 
caj)ital and unemployed labourers could be brouglit to believe that a 
scIkmuc of colonization could be carried intoclFect which would certainhf 
yield “ seed to the sower and bread to tlie eater/’ mere prejudice against 
expatriation would probably soon disappear ; more especially if, in the 
new country, the social, civil, moral, and religious advantages of tlie 
old were securely provided for. Now, all these conditions it is, in the 
establisliment of the province of South Australia, proposed for tlie first 
time ill the history of modem colonization to realize. 

It used to be supposed that none but the needy, and such as had no 
prosfiects of advancement at Iioine, should go to the colonies — a step 
whicli was eonsftcred to imply a forsaking of the native land — a ceas- 
ing to be a citizen of Britain, or in any way a contributor to, or par- 
taker in, tlie national prosperity. The improved state of society in the 
colonies, of late years, by the accession of so many settlers of wealth 
and intelligence, and the propagation of more just views of the colonial 
relations with the mother country, have done much to combat this pre- 
judice. It is now no longer questipned, that a man of property, 

B 
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by emigrating, besides improving liis own condition, confers a two- 
fold benefit on his country. Firs! , ])y witlidrawing liis capital from 
competition at home, he relieves a market whicli is overstock c‘d, and 
gives additional value to what remains; and, in the next jdacc, he 
brings a valuable acquisition to a market where, the demand being 
greater, it becomes more productive ; and, as the aggregate is continu- 
ally circulating, the increasiMl value benefits not the home country aloin', 
or the colonies alone, but^tlic empire at largo. AVliat is thus true of 
wealth, is no loss so of mental endowments, talents, or labour of any 
kind. From the state of population, and the division of labour in old 
countries, there is a supcrahundaiico of industry and skill in every 
department, and great energy and application arc sjxmt on results, 
which, if not altogether unimportant, at least come far short of what, 
under other circumstances, might be attained. There is, indeed, in some 
cases as much acuteness devoted to the most trivial details, as, in olln'r 
situations, and ap])lic(l to other concerns, might infinenee the fortunes of 
a nation. However commendable the assiduity thus called forth, a large 
portion might be advantageously removed to a more ])roductiv(' field of 
action — to a new country, where, free alike; from the anxieties of the 
over-busy and the frivolities of the idle, mtellcct may be fruitfully 
exerted in maturing the arts of a yoimg society, or aiding the adminis- 
tration of its public affairs. 

Our colonization, which was limited at first to a casual and temporary 
residence abroad, and originated in the love of adventure and lust 
after wealth excited by the discovery of America, or in the neeessitv 
of exile for eoiiscieiiee and liberty, gradually matured into the volun- 
tary adoption of the new country as a permanent home, wh(‘ri‘ life 
might be tranquilly si)ent in a land of plenty, a[)art from the conten- 
tions and cares of a more bustling and overgrown soeiety. Tims tin; 
success of colonization was left to the accidental influence of individual 
enterprise; and when the slate took means to promote settlements, an 
injudicious ])oliey too often caused such interposition to fail of elfeet ; 
and it wuis reserved fur our own day to iTeate a systematic eoloni/a- 
tion, perfected in some nutasurc hy imjHOvingon the observed results of 
faulty administration, and deduced from the natural }W'in(;ipIes wliieh 
regulate the relations of land, labour, and capital, in po})iiIous and in 
waste countries. 

Many of our countrymen have gone into the backwoods of Canada 
and the United States. Now, the life of a backwoodsman is usually 
one of unremitting toil. Secluded m the dejUhs of the forest, In* has 
to fell the trees ere lio can plant his ground; shut out from so(ua! lu'l]), 
he and his family arc compelled rudely to manufacture all thev r(*(jnire ; 
far from society, he sees with n gret that his children are de])rived ol‘ 
the blessings of education and religion. Against this rude system of 
solitary emigration the founders of South Australia have especially pro- 
vided, by obviating the possibility of isolated locations. 

They have likewise taken enre that the inhabitants of the new pro- 
vince shall enjoy the unspeakable blessings of domestic tics. To the 
great body of the j)opnlation of New Soutli Wales, Swan River, and 
Van DicmeiTs Land, these liclps to reformation, these allurements to 
virtue and to happiness, an; unattainable ; the very <*onstituti()n of 
society there denies them. The result is one which may be imagined, 
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blit. cannot be described. But South Australia is now being peopled 
by persons of liotli sexes, in nearly equal proportions. 

Neither is South Australia doomed to the contamination and curse 
of being a penal colony, like New South Wales and Van Diemen^s 
Land. Here, without any counteracting influence from a virtuous 
resident population, the sweepings of our jails have been sent to people 
one of the fairest regions of the universe.. And what has been the 
result ? From the extraordinary natural advantages of the country, 
the emancipated felon has acquired wealth, Aut rarely that reformation 
oi‘ character which can alone make wealth ii blessing to the possessor. 
The conse{|ueiice has l)ceu a gradual lowering of the tone of society — 
of the standard of morality; the “ felonry of New South Wales,” as 
the too numerous class of unreformed emancipists have been called, form 
a distinct caste, many of them possessed of great wealth, keeping each 
other in countenance by their numbers, and possessing their own 
ncwspapiTS ; and, if statistical returns and the testimony of dis- 
passionatt: observers arc to be believed, many of them are amongst 
the most demoralized men on the face of the earth. The opening of 
letters by Sydney captains in order to intercept merchants’ orders from 
the neighbouring colonies, thus affording them an opportunity of fore- 
stalling the colonial markets, is a bad specimen of public principle. 
AN'hat inducement a right-minded emigrant has to take his ^mily 
within ih(! moral contagion of these colonies, may be estimated by the 
following extract from ibinsepp’s delightful Letters from Van Diemen’s 
Land : — “ Freeim ii liud s(» many ways of making money here, that they 
will not take service; 4111 d so the convicts, or, as they are delicately 
called, ‘ the juisoncrs,’ supply all demands of this nature ; and if the 
histories of every house were made public, you w'ould shudder; even in our 
small menage, our cook has committed murder, our footman burglary, 
and our housemaid bigamy !” The state of morality in a country is 
tolerably well indicated by the consumption of ardent spirits. In 
Great Britain it amounts to one gallon and a fraction to each indi- 
vidual ; in New South Wales, to the enormous quantity of seven gal- 
lons. Now, in South Australia no convict can set fooJ;;^and that this 
arrangement is likely to coiuinue even after the colony shall be self- 
go vrrned, would appear from Mr. Gouger’s testimony. Though it 
miglit b(‘ proved, jierhaps,” says he, ‘‘that with the large government 
ex[>enditurc a system of transportation brings wdlh it, the colonists 
might morc^ rapidly acquire w’ealth, I feed that in giving my own, I 
Sjieak the, sentiments of the great majority of our population when I 
say, that they w’ould rather forfeit a part of theii income than have 
thiur children contaminated by the language and habits of those about 
them, and themselves harassed and annoyed by the endeavour to keep 
their convicts in good order.” 

But, though convicts arc not to be sent to South Australia, there 
will be no deficiency of labour. Warned by the example of Sw'an 
River, the founders of the new colony have provided for a suffi- 
ciency of labour, by the adoption of a principle by which here- 
after all colonization wall probably be regulated. In that settlement, 
land was sold at Is. 6d. per acre, and persons who bought land 
at this low price, took out labourers from England to cultivate it: 
these labourers were indentured to their masters for a term of years ; 
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but in every instance this contract was violated, those capitalists who 
had not expended their capital on the iniinigration of labourers })eing 
able to afford liij^her wages than tliose who had. The labourer, too, as 
soon as he had obtained a little money by his liigh wages, invested it in 
land, misled by the recollection of the old country, in which the pos- 
session of land constitutes wealth, and forgetful that land without com- 
bined labour is of no more Value than the empty hive without the bee. 
Another cause of the ill su(ccess of the colony at Swan River, was the 
lavish manner in which grsJhts of land were conferred ; the cousin of a 
cabinet minister was allowM to select 500,000 acres before the (‘X])edi- 
tion sailed ; tliis he of course chose in the immediate vicinity of the 
port; consequently other settlers had to go to a greater distance, and 
hence a desert was interposed between them and a market/ The 
effect of this state of things has been the dispersion of the colonists, and 
their rapid decline in civilization. 

It is hardly needful to add, that the founders of South Australia 
could not fall into the error of the founders of Virginia — an error, under 
the sad effects of which the whole United States are even now suHer- 
ing ; we mean the introduction of slave labour. 

Another evil incident to former colonies has also been avoid(‘d. One 
great error in the management of the old colonies has been, that the 
regulations for their government rest with the colonial secretary for the 
time being, a functionary who has upon his hands the destinies of 
millions of people of every clime and every ra(’e ; and whose office, 
being a political one, is changed with every change of ministry — the 
present possessor of the office being the seventh in seven years. 
Now, in the Act by wliich South Australia was founded, almo>t the 
entire management of the colony is vested in a board of commissioners, 
whose whole attention is devoted to the subject. 

In the old colonics vast tracts of land were granted to favourites : in 
South Australia no land whatever is granted on any other terms than the 
payment of a fixed price per acre. In the old colonic‘s there lias always 
been a deficiency of labourers; and, if capitalists imported them, land was 
so cheap thailtliey immediately ceased to work for hire, and without ade- 
quate capital began to be farmers on their own account ; the result of 
which was, that the largest possible quantity of land was cultivated in 
the worst possible manner. But in South Australia a remedy at (jnce 
simple and effectual lias been provided ; the wdiole net jiroceeds of the 
sales of land being appropriated to give a free passage to young and 
industrious emigrants of both sexes; by which means the capitalist will 
be insured an adequate supply of labour. Thus the purchaser does not 
buy land so much as the facility of obtaining combined labour — that 
which alone makes land valuable. Here, then, is the first attempt in the 
history of colonization, to plant a colony upon correct jirinciples, to 
ensure to the labourer employment, and to the capitalist an ample 
supply of labour. 

This grand feature in the new system of colonization was explained 
with peculiar success by Colonel Torrens, in tlie House of Commons, on 
the 15th of February, 1837, on the motion of Sir Robert Wilmot 

♦ The fifty miles Clergy Reserve in Canada, over which the farmers have to pass 
before they can reach the market, is productive of similar inconvenience. 
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Horton for the rc-appointmcnt of the select committee on emigration. 

I am not merely prepared to show/’ said the honourable and gallant 
member, ‘‘ that emigration would cost less than maintaining paupers 
in their parishes at home, and would thus prove a measure of perma- 
nent economy and retrenchment ; I am prepared to go much further 
than tliis — I am prepared to prove both theoretically and practically, 
that emigration may he so conducted as replace with interest the 
whole of the expenditure incurred in effeclinglit, and to aid the finances 
of the country by opening new and not tncdpsiderable sources of direct 
public revenue. Under proper management, the sale of crown lands 
ill the colonies might be made a considerable source of revenue. Who 
would undertake to calculate the amount to which this revenue might 
be raised ? Who would venture to name the sum which the Treasury 
would n'ceivc for laud, as the tide of population and capital flowed on 
IVom the Canadian lakes to the Northern Pacific*, and as the immeasur- 
able plains of Australia became the seat of a British nation ? Should 
any honourable member conceive tliat I am departing from the strict 
sobriety of fact, let him look to the United States of North America, 
and learn from the practical men of that untheorising country, the 
gigantic scale upon which emigration and colonization may be bene- 
ficially carried on. The population of th“ States is nearly twelve 
millions; it doubles in a period of about twenty-five years, anfl the 
main aaiiual increase may be taken at half a million. Now, of this 
half million annually added to the population, the far greater por- 
tion annually i migrate to the western territory. Here their capital 
iMpidly accuinulutcs, th? forest recedes before them, villages and towns 
rise as by enchantment, and the unreclaimed and unappropriated lands, 
bordering upon the per])etually extending circle, successively acquire 
exchangeable value, and are sold by the Government for increasing 
amounts. I find, from an inspection of the documents accompanying 
the Pn'sidents Message to Congress, that it is stated, in the report of 
the Commissioner of the General Land Oflicc, that the quantity of 
land purchased by individuals from the Government,, during the last 
year, was 1, '274, (>44 acres; and that the payments made into the 
'rreasury, on account of the sales of public lands, amounted to 2,159,165 
dollars.^ Will it be said, that England cannot do, in her colonies, 
that Avhich America is doing in her western forests ? If a considerable 
and increasing revenue be derived from the sale of unappropriated lands 
in the state of Ohio, on the American side of the lakesj is it unreason- 
able, is it visionary to expect that a similar reverr e may be obtained 
from the sale of similar lands, in Upper Canada, on the English side 
of the lakes ? With rcs[)ect to our Australian colonies, the evidence 
that an extensive emigration to them would replace its own expenses, 
is not so direc’t ; but, in the absence of experimental, we have the 
highest degree of presumptive proof. The prosperity of the United 
States, and of Canada, has been outstripped by the yet more rapid 
growth of the infant colonies of New South Wales and Van Diemen’s 
Land ; the climate of Australia is confessedly superior to that of North 

* It iip|)t'ai>5 hy tlic Presidont’s Message to Congress, that in the year 1835, the 
general (1()\ ('Viinient of the Unite 1 Slates received for the sale of waste land 
1 1 ,000,001) (lolliirs, or £2,380,000. In the hist year, the revenue derived from this 
source was £1,000,000. f 
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America ; colonists in New South Wales would require less substantial 
habitations and less expensive clothing than in Canada ; their lands 
would be less heavily timbered ; tliey could work all the year ; their 
fine wool would luriiish a valuable staple tor exportation ; their vicinity 
to th(‘ great Eastern Archipelago^ to India, and to China, would open 
to them the prospect of nu almost boundless commerce. All these 
advantages might be expected to counterhalanec, and much more than 
counterbalance, the first cEsadvantage of a longer and more expensive* 
voyage. If an extensive emigration to New South Wales would, in the 
first instance, he more costly than out* of similar magnitude to British 
America, the repayment would he earlier and more rapid ; while the 
value wdiich the influx of population and capital bestowed upon the 
fertile plains of Australia might be expected to open a sourc'c of very 
considerable revenue from the sale of crown hnuls. I venture to hi>j)c,” 
said Colonel Torrens in conclusion, “ that I have proved to the sati>i'ac- 
tion of the House the expediency of an extensive emigration from tlie 
United Kingdom to the ('olonics. Such an emigration, judieiou^ly 
conducted, would, I am fully persnade<l, he the appropriate remedy, 
the true speciiie, for the dee]>-seated disease which ini’cets our social 
system. The expense (»f loerding the able-bodied pfM;r in the colonies 
wouy be less than that ofmaijitaining t!»cm at home ; llie rapid repro- 
duction of capital, when a]>j»licd to fiTtile soil, would enable them in a 
short period to replace the exp. uses of tln ir first estahlislmumt ; ir/iiir 
the value which the hijlu.v of an iaduftlrioui^' jjoj)u!at}on hcsluwcd u/nni fhr 
colonial laiul'i at the d'isjfosal of the ciown, wqu/d brcojnr a ji'-niifirrut 
source of national rcvenai\ and of clear and unhoa^'ht adcanta^ c to the 
country. In giving ( fleet to extensive and improved plans of colcMii/a- 
tion, \ve are multiplying the British nation ; we arc' rocking the cradles 
of giant empires; we aie co-operating in the selicmcs of Providence ; 
and are its favoured instruments in causing Christian civili/ation to 
^ cover the earth as the w^aters cover tlie sea.’ ” 

In corroboration of this n^asoiiing, we may qui tto a similar line of argu- 
ment pursued b'y the commissioners, but with mor'* e.''{)ccial ref( reiiet' to 
Australia : — “The effect wliieh would he proUured ujion tlie industryand 
wealth of England by planting in Australia the !inemj)lo>t‘d labomcrsof 
the United Kingdom, is a subject worthy of all eonsidenititm. Australia 
possesses a decided superiority over every other eouiitry coloni/ed by 
England, in the ])Owcr of producing articles for (;.\port, and, thendbre*, 
in the corresponding power of jmndiasing artieh'S of inqjort. Wliilt* 
labouring to promote tlie prosperity of the British dominions, wc may 
be permitted to rejoice in the brightening prospects of the world. If 
the coloiii/ution of South Australia can be so conducted as not only to 
protect the dborigiiial iidiabitants in the eujoynu'nt of all their existing 
rights, hut to extend to them the guardianship of legal govern- 
ment, to offer to them the subsistence and comforts of civilized 
men, to wan tliem lo habits of regular industry, and to secure to them 
reserves of improving value for the cudowineiit of s(jhools and Chris- 
tian teachers ; may not colonization, conducted on these civilizing and 
christianizing jirinciples, he extended without limit to other savage 
lands ? All that has been predicted respecting South Australia, has 
been realized in America. If similar causes produce similar effects, tlie 
principle of disposing of waste l^nd w'hicli has been adopted in the pro- 
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viiloe of Sou til Australia (should the requisite facility be given for its 
extcnclecl and uniform application), cannot fail to realize a fund suffi- 
cient for th(‘. relief of Ireland, to open an unlimited field for the em- 
ployment of capital and the cxjiansion of commerce, and to carry the 
language, the institutions, the liberty, and the religion of England to 
the remotest corners of the world.” 

That this country stands greatly in iicedj^f such a mode of relief, is 
apparent from the slightest glance at severe circumstances in its pre- 
sent condition. The population of Great 'itlritaiu and Ireland is an- 
nually increasing, while the nutans of pro^^ding for its wants arc at a 
stand-still, if not aetutdly going back. Farmers increase in number, 
but acres arc not niulti[)licd ; and on the stationary soil fewer and still 
f('wer hands are employed, while more and still more mouths arc re- 
([uiring to be fed. All these are arguments of irresistible cogency in 
favour of a judicious system of emigration on the most extensive 
scale. 

lint the clearest idea of the superior advantages of this new system of 
colonization is afforded by the uutl.or of a little work, entitled The New 
Jhithli Province of South /hidmlia : — “ V/hatever the objects of an 
old state in ])romoting colonization,” he o'oserves, the attainment of 
tliose objects depends upon attcnti«:n to de-nls in the jdantation of co- 
lojii. s. Sir Josejdi Banks, wishing to or.i.inicnt a bare piece of gi’Oiind 
ill iV- r' i»r his hon=:e o -ar Moun-low. jranspkmted into it some full- 
grown trees. Thos(' trc> s re (orii irenn their la-ds in which they had 
urown to inatnriiy. fn r to trouble iu moving tlumi, all their 
sinali''!' roots aid branches ore t ut tlf: the trunks, thus mutilated, 
were 'ituek in'o the ground ; and ti;ere, v.’anting tlie nourishment 
\diieh ihev had luibi ■ roeeived tlirougli innnn’erable leaves and fibres, 
they soon die<l and km led. A way, however, has lately been diseo- 
v(.‘r('d of trans[»'i!nt!ng fnil-grown tree.s, so that tliey shall flourisli as if 
they had nt»t btn n removed. Many a modern eolony has perished 
through the inattenlion td* its hiundors to little, matters, whieli, it was 
supposed, would lake care of themselves. Of thusemrodorn colonies 
wlneli leave not perished, m/ey suiiered in the beginning tlic greatest 
privations and hards!iip<; while, in the least unfavourable oases, it has 
inen.;s if a full-grown oak, ean lessly removed and soon dead, had 
dr'ipjfnt aconis to hevoinc in tme fnll'^roini trees. But, in the present 
ease, ihe greatest attention has been paid to details. The present 
measure oi‘ eoloniziiBion may be likened to the careful removal of full- 
grown trees from a spot in which they were injured by want of room, 
to om‘ where they should lun^e anqde s])aee to ex})and and flourish.” 

But jmlmarn (ptl jneruitjerat. The board of commissioners evinced 
but too great an aptitude to fall into tlie old blunder of leaving little 
matters and })raetie:d details to take care of thcmsel.es: and this 
modern colony might have fallen a sacrifice to the inattention of its 
founders, had not the South Australian Company supplied the means 
of carefully taking up the roots of the tree to he transjilanted, con- 
veying it complete to the minutest fibre to its destined soil, and plant- 
ing it therein before the vital principle had lost its vigour. 

The history of the foundation of|Sonth Australia must here be very 
briefly given; its cn^^Vc history would of itself afford ample materials 
for a separate work, but the time hi^s not yet come. Mr. Edward 
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Gibbon Wakefield is to be regarded as the first projector of the r»ew 
colony ; but great credit is due to Mr. Gouger, the secretary of the 
South Australian Association, If it had not been for him, South 
Australia would probably not even now have had an existence. He 
took up Mr. Wakefield’s idea as early as 1828 or 1829 ; and three or 
four several times, when he had formed provisional committees, he was 
left alone to work for the object for which they were formed. Me was 
left alone, aftcr-the dispersion of one body, to collect again a new set of 
emigrants and capitalists trf'co-opcrate forthe colonization of an almost 
unknown land, till at lengih his fondest hopes were realized, and he 
has lived to see those principles for which he struggled, prosper- 
ously developing themselves in what is already the finest colony of 
the British crown. 

In 1831, the following gentlemen formed themselves into a commit- 
tee, for the purpose of establishing a chartered company to carry into 
effect this new principle : — 

W. Woolryche Whitmore, Esq., M.P., Chairman. 

Geo. Fife Angas, Esq. W. A. Mackinnon, Esq., M.P. 

Dominic Browne, Esq., M.P. J. A. S. Mackenzie, Esq., M.P. 

H. Lytton Bulwer, Esq., M.P. Samuel Mills, Esq. 

W. F. Campbell, Esq., M.P. Sir R. Musgrave, Bart., M.P. 

He;nry Drummond, Esq. Richard Norman, Esq. 

Captain Gowan. J. E. Strickland, Esq. 

Richard Heathfield, Esq. Colonel Torrens, M.P. 

Samuel Hoare, Esq. George Trail, Esq., M.P. 

William Hutt, Esq., M.P. R. Throckmorton, Esq., M.P. 

C. Shaw Lefevre, Esq., M.P. Sir H. Williamson, Bart., M.P. 

Lord Lumley, M.P. 

This committee, in their researches for correct information as to the 
general character of the country which was intended as the scene of 
their operations, spared no pains, but laid under tribute every publica- 
tion relating to the subject, and every individual witliin their reach 
who had personally visited any part of its islands or its coasts. 

Under 'the aifspices of this committee, a large body of persons w-as 
collected who intended to settle in the proposed colony ; but, after a 
long and unsuccessful negotiation witli his Majesty’s government to 
obtain the desired charter, were ultimately dispersed, and the project 
for that time of necessity abandoned. 

At the beginning of the year 1834, another society was formed, with 
the same objects, under the name of the South Australian Association ; 
and, measures having been taken to bring the subject more fully under 
the notice of government, it was determined that the colony should 
be founded, not, as formerly proposed, by royal charter, but by act of 
parliament, as being in some respects preferable. 

To carry into effect the project in this altered form, a committee 
composed of the following gentlemen was constituted under the name 
of the 

SOUTH AUSTRALIAN ASSOCIATION. 

W. Woolryche Whitmore, Esq., M.P., Chairman. 

A. Bcauclerk, Es(p, M.P. George Grote, Esq., M.P. 

Abraham Borradaile, Esq. ' Bcnj. Hawes, Esq., M.P. 

Charles Buller, Esq., M.P. J. H. Hawkins, Esq., M.P. 
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H. L. Bulwcr, Esq., M.P, Rowland Hill, Esq. 

-T. W. Childers, Esq., M.P. ‘ Matthew D. Hill, Esq., M.P. 

William Clay, Esq., M.P. William Hutt, Esq., M.P. 

Raikes Currie, Es([. John Melville, Esq. 

William Gowan, Esq. Colonel Torrens, M.P. 

Samuel Mills, Esq. Daniel Wakefield, Jim., Esq. 

Sir W. Molosworth, Bart., M.P. HeiKy*Warburton, Esq., M.P. 

.lacob Montefiorc, Esq. Plenry G. Ward, Es(|., M.P. 

George Warde Norman, E-^q. Jolin Wilkes, Esq., M.P. 

G.Poulett Se.rope, Esq., M.P. Joseph Wilson, Esq., M.P. 

Dr. Soiilhwood Smith. John Ashton Yates, Esq. 

Edward Strutt, Esq., M.P. 

Treasurer — George Grote, Esq., M.P. 

Solicitor— Joseph Parkes, Esq. 

Honorary Secretary — Robert Conger, Esq. 

By great exertions, these gentlemen succeeded in obtaining a bill for 
the colonization of South Australia, upon the principles explained 
above. 

To Lord Howick, says Colonel Torrens, in the introduction to his 
work on Colonization, belongs the honour of having been the first to 
give practical operation to the principle of selling the colonial lands at 
the disposal of the crown, and of employing the proceeds of the sale 
in coiv'cying voluntary emigrants to the colonies. Seconded by the en- 
larged views of Mr. John Shaw Lefevre, Lord Stanley, as secretary of 
state for the coloiiii's, pro])osed to bring in a bill for the colonization 
of South Australia iqKfii this principle. Mr. Spring Rice, on succeed- 
ing to the colonial department, took up the plan with his characteristic 
jmunptitudc and intelligence; and the bill for erecting South Aus- 
tralia into a British province pass(‘d the House of (^ominous with his 
sanction and support. It met with some opposition from tlie Lords; 
but was finally carried, mainly through the instrumentality of the 
Duke of Wellington. 

On the change of government, Lord Aberdeen dcehired his intention 
of carrying the act of parliament into effect, and Mr.Miay applied his 
long experience and great talents for business in removing the prac- 
tu'-al difficulties which interposed. Another change of government 
created no delay ; and the first public act of Lord (-ilenelg, as Secre- 
tary of state for the colonies, was to gazette the colonization com- 
missioners for South Australia. 
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• (CHAPTER 11. 

rOSITlON AND DESCRIPTION OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

South Australia, as tlic name imports, is part of Australia, an island 
so vast as almost to deserve tlie title of continent. This island, tlie 
larg-est in the world, is believed to have been first diseoven'd in KiO!) 
by De Qniros, a Spaniard, who (‘ailed it Australia. In IbOb, imh'ed, 
two vessels, one a Dutchman and the other a Sj)anianl, made a part of 
the coast ; but neither commander aj)pears to have been at all aware 
of its extent. The island was snbsecpiently visit(*d by numerous 
voyairers, but chiefly Dutch, wheiu’c it acnpiired the name of New 
Holland. During: more than a century, the ambititin for discoveries 
in tlie southern hemisphere remained in abeyance, and the ('asteni 
])ortion of this iinmenst^ tract was entindy luiknown to tin; civili/(‘(i 
world xill 1770, when it was discovered andexjdored by the celebrated 
Captain Cook. In 1788, tlie British e:overnment took possession of 
this part of the island, under the name of Now South Wales, and 
founded a penal settlement upon it. The population now embraces 
about 77,000, of whom more than 27,800 arc convicts, 29,000 eman- 
cipists, or quondam (‘onvicts, and 20,300 free citizens. In 1828 an- 
other colony was formed at Swan River, on the west side of tlu‘ 
island; and this settlement, toti'ether with a small one at Kinjx 
Georjre’s Sound, is termed Western Australia. In 1836, they com- 
prised only 1.049 s(‘ttlers, of whom 0.02 males and only 272 lemalcs 
wxTc twenty-oue years of a^x ; but recent accounts manifest some 
improveiTient. 'f’he province of South Australia, of which wx Iiavc 
especially to treat, was established in 1836. 

The “ Great South Land,” as it is now th<^ fashion to style New 
Holland, lies in the South Pacific Ocean, between 9^^ and 38*^ south la- 
titude, and 112'‘^ and 103® cast longitude, and is consequently at the 
antipodes of Great Britain, from which it is distant, by ship’s course, 
16,000 mik's. Its len^dh is nearly 2000 iniDs from cast to west, and 
its breadth 1700 miles from north to south. South Australia lies be- 
tween Swan Biver and New South Wahes, and ext(uids from 132^ to 
141® east longitude, and, includinj^ the adjacent islands, from the south 
coast to 26® soutli latitude, thus comprising nearly 300,000 .square 
miles, or 192,00(1,000 acres, almost as large again as the British Isles. 

The commercial advantages of the position of South Australia are 
peculiarly great. It is central to all our previously-established colonies 
in that part of the world, and is in other respects most advantageously 
situated. New Soiilli Wales, tlie most distant, has extended its sheep- 
walks some length on the banks of the river Murray ; which, after 
running 1000 miles through a fine country, enters a considerable lake, 
within a short distance of the South Australian Com])any’s first esta- 
blishment. The two large gulfs, Spencer s and St. Vincent's, and the 
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otlicr harbours and rivers, are readily accessible from Kangaroo Island, 
whence a regular trade may be also carried on with all the other Aus- 
tralian settlements. With India and China on one side, Africa on an- 
otlu r, and America and the islands of the southern seas on a third, it 
will doubtless speedily establish the most important and gainful rela- 
tions. To tlu'se and other countries, as has been justly remarked, it is 
rallieruiiitcd, than separated from them,b>^ries(;a. There is no season in 
the year in which the surrounding waters are not navigable with safety, 
and lh(i pnwalent winds arc almost univfj^sally favourable. The me- 
tropolis of the province is only six days’ sail from Van Diemen’s Land, 
12 from Sydney, 18 from Java, 20 from Timor, 29 from the Meiuritius, 
32 from Ceylon, 33 from Madras, 40 from the Cape of Good Hope, 
and from 90 to 100 from England. With such facilities, it appears 
remarkable tliat South Australia was not the first colony planted in 
N('w Holland; and that, until explored by Captain Sturt, in 1831, it 
v;as not known that so many rivers, rising even in the mountains of 
New South Wales, flowed into the Murray (the Mississippi of this con- 
tinent), which runs towards the new proviiice, thereby tending to 
make its mitropolis the great mart of a section of nearly half of New 
Holland ; for nature in its supvTior situation, and Providence in the 
previous establislunent of so many coloi/.cs around it, combined with 
the visflom of thv I’ntish IcLii'^lature, have afforded in Soufli Aus- 
tralia a ih'ld in wlii('li nothing but tbe apjilieation of individual and 
combined energy b' to complete the fouiulution of a southern 

Urltnin. ^ 

Adeluiile, the cajiital of tlic provinoe, is situated on the eastern coast 
of Gulf St. Vincent, whieli Is extremely well u(ln]}te{l for sliippirig. 
Witlioiit island, rock, reef, or saud-bank, if we except the Trowbridge 
slioal and ollursotr Port Adelaide (which, however, are timely inti- 
mated liy the water shoaling), the entire gulf might be navigated with 
the lead by a ])crfect stranger in the darkest night. When the en- 
trance shall have been properly buoyed down, th(u*e will be no diffi- 
culty wlintcvcr ; and, as to danger, the gulf is more likV^a river than a sea. 
Protected by Kangaroo Lsiand (of which wc shall so(;n have to speak 
more' particularly) from the heavy South Sea, and sheltered from every 
wind except tlie western, vlilch, however, is fair for running into har- 
bour, the sailor can find no other fault with the Gulf St. Vincent than 
that, as in the Thames itself, he must wait for the tide ; and even this 
objection will partly disappear, when (as we leern can easily he done) 
tlie eliannels in the shallows have been deepen , d so as to be free at 
half Hood for the passage of vessels drawing 18 feet of water. 

As Ix'held from the sea, the C{»ast of South Australia is much supe- 
rior to any other jiart of the island, saluting the emigraut, as he ascends 
the Gulf St. Vincent, with a beautiful variety of verdant and secluded 
valh'.ys and plains, well watered and wooded, which rise by gentle un- 
dulations to a range of hills in the background. ‘‘ I mounted,” says 
one, in describing tlie passage from Kangaroo Island to Holdfost Bay, 

on tlie mizen-top, where 1 remained until we anchored, at the termi- 
nation of onr voyage, enjoying the inexpressible luxury of witnessing 
our course through some of the i^ost delightful scenery I ever beheld. 
I wished you all here to view witlimc the paradis(‘-hkc scene.” From 
another it would appear tliut the \(5ast is tU versified. with bold and ro- 
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mantic scenery. ft resembles,” says lie, “ the bold crag:gy cliffs of 
North Wales more than any other I have seen.” 

The character and capabilities of this portion of tlic colony arc thus 
described by Mr. Morphett, who, in 1836, went over twice in an open 
boat from Kane^aroo Island : — “ The character of the shore from the 
gulf, as viewed from the sea, is bold and picturesque. A fine range of 
hills run down from the hca^ofthe gulf to Cape Jervis (the entrance), at 
distances varying from four to ten miles. In some few places smaller and 
secondary ranges terminate^ on the sea-coast, forming in this way dis- 
tinct plains. The heart of the emigrant is tilled with joy in gazing on this 
long-sought object of his wishes ; and he feels that the bem'ficence of the 
great Creator of all things has here furnished him with the means of 
realizing his most cherished schemes. A closer inspection only tends 
to satisfy the beholder more fully of the speedy realization of his hopes. 
It is impossible to include the land on such an extent of coast under 
one designation ; but I may say that by far the greater part is a rich 
light soil, wanting nothing but irrigation, during the four or five hottest 
months, to make it eminently productive all the year round. Its ap- 
pearance in many places reminded me strongly of the Delta of the 
Nile, and other rich plains in Egypt, formed by the annual deposit 
from that fertilizing stream, which frequently yield four crops a-year.” 

Anot’her eye-witness gives an equally encouraging description : — 

The country from Cape Jervis upwards, viewed from the sea, is 
very picturesque, and generally mtII timbered ; but, in the disposition 
of the trees, more like an English park than wliat we could liave ima- 
gined to be the character of untrodden wilds i? it is therefore well 
suited for depasturing sheep, and in many places, under present cir- 
cumstances, quite open enough for the plough. A range of hills, with 
valleys opening tlirough to the back, runs down it at an average dis- 
tance often or twelve miles. Most of these hills are good soil to the 
top, and all w’ould furnish excellent feed durinu; the winter. Tlie country 
between these and the sea is very diversified ; in some places undulat- 
ing, in ofhers with plains both optn and elegantly wooded. 

Tliere are many streams running into the sea, with very deep channels. 
These in summer are low, and a few of them dry ; but the entire range 
of hills in which these have their sources, abounds in gidlies and ra- 
vines, affording the greatest facilities tbr damming, whereby an immense 
quantity of water might be retained from the winter rains. This is im- 
portant, as a system of irrigation might be applied here with great ad- 
vantage. The soil is generally excellent ; a fine ricli mould, with a 
substratum of clay.” 

I have just been thirty miles up from Cape Jervis,” writes a third 
from the spot, “ and am very much pleased with the land. It is as 
good as man could wish ; and, I think I may almost say, as he could 
have. It is not much wooded, except in parts where the blue gum 
trees (a sign of good land) grow in great luxuriance. There are valleys 
stretching away for miles ; and, as far as land can make the colony 
prosper (that is, to the extent I have seen), I have not the slightest 
doubts.” 

But we will describe the coast in order. 

A little to the N.W. of Cape Jetvis, is a small and safe boat-har- 
bour, called by flie natives “ Fat 'Bungar.” The little bay is sur- 
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rounded on all sides by low sloping^ hills, beyond which there is level 
land of good quality for a short distance, gently descending into a 
valley of the richest soil, which winds through the country northward, 
gradually bending to the west, and lies open to the sea between high 
hills about two miles north of the bay. In winter a considerable stream 
flows through this valley ; and it contains a deep hole with excellent 
water, whk!li the sealers say is perennial. JJwo or three miles further 
up, another valley opens to the sea, with^a small unfailing stream. 
Four miles behind Pat Bungar,*' and east^^rd of the first valley, the 
hills are wooded, and the land good to tlioAop, besides numerous ra- 
vines of rich vegetable soil, where the mOT^i mallows grow eight feet 
high. There is a succession of hills to the eastward, diminishing gra- 
dually as. they approach Encounter Bay. 

The northern extremity of Pat Bungar ” is about eight miles up 
the gulf, and is a rocky point, named N. W. High Bluff by Captain 
Flinders, to whose survey we are chiefly indebted Ibr what we know of 
the shores of South Australia. 

To N. W. High Bluff immediately succeeds a deep bay, protected 
on all sides by high rocky mountains, open to the N. W., and named 
Rapid Bay, by Colonel Light, as the first place in which the brig of that 
name anchored. This bay is backed by a beautiful little valley, sur- 
rounded by an amphitheatre of hills, covered with the most lu^turiant 
kangjHoo grass, from u hich descends a considerable fresh-water stream , 
running through the valioy, between high banks, and abounding with 
fish. The hills herg do not run iii one continuous longitudinal range as 
higher up the gulf, but, from Cape Jervis, seven or eight miles north- 
ward, are thrown together, as it were, without any arrangement. 
They are covered, however, with good soil; are in many places well 
wooded ; and enclose fertile valleys and other rich openings, with nu- 
merous small streams. 

About eight miles north of Rapid Bay is the valley of Yanky Lilly 
(as the sealers term it), indented by a bay to which it lends its name. 
Here tlje hills that rise at Cape Jervis subside, and we have level land 
all the way between them and the, southern point of a-\ange from the 
north, which reaches to Encounter Bay, a distance of fifteen miles. 
Yanky Lilly is six or seven miles wide on the coast, and stretches north- 
ward on the other side of the hills as far as the eye can reach, being in- 
tersected by several streams, three of which run into the gulf during the 
whole year. A large portion of this valley has been ascertained to con- 
sist of a rich soil, with abundant herbage and fine trees, the principal of 
which is the blue gum. 

Above “ Yanky Lilly” the hills come down boldly to the sea, but 
soon recede, leaving for a few miles an undulating country of a singular 
description. These elevations terminate in perfectly flat tops, covered 
with excellent herbage, and much more thinly wooded than the hills 
lower down the coast. This portion of the coast terminates to the 
northward in “ Aldinghi Plains,” a gentle slope so called by the na- 
tives. The upper part of this slope is the same sort of land as the hills, 
and would make admirable sheep-runs in winter. The lower part, being 
below the level of the sea at spring-tides, is impregnated with salt, 
which imparts a brackish taste to ^e rains collected there in a small 
lake during the winter months. pTjig sloping gr^s-land in front, 
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boldest and most elevated part of the longjitudinal ran^e before men- 
tioned, running, at its eastern extremity, twelve or fifteen miles distant, 
and closing in the view to the southward about twenty miles off, by 
gradually bending round, and terminating*bn the coast. The plain is, 
in some places, open, and clothed Witli luxuriant herbage ; in others, 
well wooded. Mount Lofty bears nearly east, and tlic whole of this side 
of the range is intersecte(J by deep gullies, ravines, and water-courses, 
which bear evident marks of being acted on by powerful torrents. All 
the hilly country along tlie coast has a similar character, but here it is 
most conspicuous. Tlie f^ilities, says an observer, for damming up 
and the creation of water power, are greater than I have seen in any 
country in an equal area ; and, as a probability exists that it will be 
advisable to irrigate during the summer, for the second and third croj)S, 
this is an inestimable advantage. 

Off Torrens Island, for nearly a mile, is a shoal, consisting of mud 
and sand, and the depth of water is much the same as on the shoal 
described at tlie entrance. After passing this, the depth varies from 
three to three and a half fathoms, and in some places ‘five fathoms at 
low water, to within half a mile of the landing place, where ships 
generally anchor in three fathoms. 

From Torrens Island to the top of the Port, the creek has all the 
appearance of a river, the sides being skirled with mangrove trees, and, 
excepting off the points (whiidi are few, as there arc but slight tiirns in 
all this space), bold, and varying in width from half a mil(‘ to a mile. 
The land on the eastern side, called Fife Angas, is a mass of mang'Tove 
swamps, which is the cause of’ the landing phrLc being selected so far 
up, being on a clear spot, wlieiice extends the plain, bounded by the 
river Torrens, 

The head of the creek is six miles from the towm ; and at the point, 
about seven miles from the mouth, there is only a distaiu’e of one mile 
from the sea-shore. In tlie winter the crc(‘k receives the waters of the 
river Torrens ; but, during the height of the summer, the river loses itself 
in a marsh before it reaches the creek. ISolhing will be easier than to 
dam the river 'above this point, and thus always keep it full; and, us 
the country between Adelaide and the harbour is a dead level, it will 
nob be an expensive work to cut a canal from one to the other.’' 


♦ “In order (say the South Australian commissioners) to pivi‘ (‘arly and full 
developnuMif to the natural resource.-, (d’ the colony, it will he nee(!.ssfirv lo cirect 
some local iriiproveinents, — to deepen th<* month ol the harhour, .so as to allow the 
entrance of vessels di\n\in" more than sc'venteeii feet water at all times of the tide ; 
to connect the jiort with tlu; riv<‘r hy a canal si.v mile.s in Jenplh, and to eonvey fr< sh 
water to the ]>oi1, by laying down japes to a similar extent.” A canal whi<di affords 
great facility in tlie diseharirc of cargoe.s, and wliieh will prevent tin? reeurreiiee of 
the great losses to which some of the first emigrants were .subjected, ha.s latidy bei'ii 
cut from a part about eight hundred feet from tlu; Tr)rrens, through a mud llat, to 
some high ground, on wliieh two of the eomniissioners’ iron store-houses stand, and 
where warehouses are being built. This canal cost the go^('rnment £800. 'riie 
commissioners have also taken stejis to sujiply the means of dia^pi niiig tin; entrance 
to the harbour; and tliey promise, us far as tliey legally cun, to encourstgo tlie enter- 
prise of the colonists tlienisidves in executing the otluT locuil iinjiroveimuits which 
may contribute to give additional exchangeable value to tiie produce of their industry, 
and to render Fort Adelaide a commercial emporium. But /law far can the com- 
missioners legally lev.d the required assisUiiice, since the act of parliament makes no 
adequate provisionftbr the funds iiecesjapy for public works, and the government at 
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The following narrative of a trip taken by Mr. John Morphett, with 
four other gentlemen, to examine the nature of the land on the eastern 
side of Mount l.ofty range, and the neighbourhood of Mount Barker, 
is not only highly interesting* but important, as affecting the prospects 
of the colony, inasmuch as it determines the existence of an extent of 
good land on this side of Lake Alcxandrina, “ which,” says the writer, 
“ may be made, and before long will be mad,e, the pastoral district of 
Adelaide, the communication with it being very easy.” “ A few 
days back I went with four gentlemen (one of them a native of 
and resident in Van Diemen’s Land) ovei? the Mount Lofty range 
of hills, with a view to looking at a river, which was said to run 
from N. to S. abous six miles on the other side of the mountain. 
We had one guide with us, and were all on horseback, carrying 
with us provision for one day. We passed the range at the point 
where the shingle-splitters have their settlement. It is a wild and 
romantic place, and will furnish the site for an exceedingly pretty 
refuge from the heats of summer. We continued amongst the hills for 
five or six miles, the country becoming gradually more level, the trees 
decreasing in number, and the soil becomii^ better, until w^e came to 
the river, which, like the Torrens, is formed of deep pools and connecting 
shallows ; but has much more the appearaiua* of an English river, the 
pools being longer, broader, and deeper, and the banks more regtilar. 
We ascended the stream for three or tour miles, until we came to where 
it bifurcated. The whole of the country, along tlie bank we had 
ascended, was ( Xtremcly rich, and had a thick and luxuriant pastur- 
age. On the other side* it appeared still more inviting ; and, w'hen we 
had got a little beyond the point just referred to, we held a council to 
determine whether wc should continue to ascend tlie river on the same 
side, or cross it. Tlie guide said he had never crossed, nor did he 
believe tliat any one in the colony had ; but he had been up the stream, 
and the soil upwards was more rich than where w^e were, and the 
country more open and beautiful. As one on whom we could depend 
(the guide being a shrewd, observant, trustw'orthy man, who liad 
passed the greater part of his life in agricultural occupations in New 
South Wales) stated that he had seen one part of the country and not 
the other, and as th-‘ latter lay to the eastward, we determined upon 
crossing tlie river ; and were grutilied beyond expression : so much so, 
that, after riding about four miles, we considered whether we should go 
back lo Adelaide or continue our exploration, and decided on pro- 
ceeding. It was tlicn three, and we had been riding since six, with the 
exception of one hour for dinner. On the one hand, we had an empty 
wallet, and nothing but the canopy of heaven to shelter us for the 
night ; on the other, the hope of reaching our home, or at least meet- 
ing with the shelter of a splitter’s roof. Excitement, however, was 
thrown into tbe forward scale, and the other instantly kicked the beam : 
we steered to tbe southward of east. The country was gently 
undulating, and gradually rising, with bottoms of the fattest alluvial 
soil, the herbage resembling that of an English meadow, in the best 

home has no aiitliority to afford help ? A railroad of a single line is contemplated from 
Uie city to tlu; port, in the course of which, at a part flooded in winter, an embank- 
ment on eithiT side must be raised. The S^outh Australian CuiApaiiy will probably 
have the execution of this undertaking. 

c 
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part of the country. Indeed, two of my companions, Mr. Hack and 
Mr. Samuel Stephens, whose opinions upon sucli subjects 1 would us soon 
take as those of any other two individuals in the colony, said they never 
saw any part of England equal to the country which we had for an 
hour been riding over. Mr. Stephens compared the country more paj;’- 
ticularly to that near Ongar in Essex ; and he and Mr. Hack said they 
thought three tons per aqre might be cut in many plac’es wc passed, 
^w'o tons in almost all. I have spoken of the excellence of tlie ])astur- 
age near Adelaide : the pasturage of the country w’e were passing 
through is, however, bettcf : the grass is of a more soft and silky cha- 
racter, and so thick at the rbots, that it appears matted together, and 
four or five sorts are distinctly visible. After we had lel’t the river 
behind us six or seven miles, upon crossing the ])oak of an eminence, 
we saw^ Mount Barker about four miles a-head. To ])ush on to this was 
our object ; and, alter some time, we all rode our horses to the top, 
being the first Europeans wdio had ever ascended it. From the top of 
Mount Barker, looking to the wTstward, w'e could sec the country 
through wdiich we had been travelling ; and from such observation I 
concluded we had traversed an undulating and slightly wooded tract 
of the finest soil, and most luxuriant pasturage, which a])pears to run 
between the Mount Barker and Mount Lofty ranges (distant about 
fifteo-a miles) from N. to S. the whole width, until it branches ofi' at 
Mount Barker, and winds round its base to the southward, leading 
into the gejtly sloping and undulating country, wLich gradually lulls 
towards the lake (distant perhaps twenty-five miles), and continues to 
the northward up the shore of the lake, and ‘above the mouth of the 
Murray, as fur as the vyo. can reach. It was the opinion of my com- 
panions, as well as my own, that the character of the country to the 
eastward of Mount*Barker was the same as that w^e passed over ; it was 
certainly essentially difl'erent from the country in the vicinity of Ade- 
laide. In the latter case there are extensive plains, skirted and divided 
by strips and patches of wood ; whereas the f(:)rmer scene is undulating 
meadow land, slightly timbered, and intersected by water-courses, fiow- 
ing, doubtless, in summer, and dry in winter. One interesting fact 
struck us also: viz., the different appearance of the country near Ade- 
laide and that between the hills. The kangaroo grass on the plains was 
ripe and dry, whilst the pasturage between the hills w as fresh and green. 
This is accounted for by the excess of rain winch must fall in the 
higher district.’^ 

The entire formation of the country, indeed, is very remarkable. On 
the eastern side, at about forty miles from the sea-coast, runs a rangt*. 
of mountains, called the Blue Mountains. This range is considered 
the spine of the Australian continent, and from it the principal know n 
rivers take their source. Those which flow eastward are of no great 
size, having but little distance to traverse before they fall into the sea. 
Flowing into tlie interior from the western side of this range is an im- 
portant river, the Murrumbidgee, which Captain Sturt was sent witli a 
party to explore. He gave an interesting narrative of bis expedition, 
interesting whether from the importance of the discoveries made, the 
perils encountered, or the heroism displayed. On tracing the Mur- 
rumbidgee for some distance, he found, to his great delight, that it fell 
into a much more important stream, flowing from the south-east, which 
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he designated the Murray. On proceeding down this stream, he soon 
found it joined by a fine river flowing from the north, which lias since 
been proved to be the Darling that lie had before discovered. He 
describes this magnificent river (the Murray) as flowing in extensive 
reaches of three or six miles in length, sometimes between lofty cliffs, 
on the summit of which the natives appeared as small as crows, some- 
times leaving extensive flats of alluvial soil which was as black as 
ebony, and of exuberant fertility. As he approached the mouth of the*, 
river (after tracing it 1000 miles), he found the valley expand to a breadth 
of four miles. It would have been impossible for the most tasteful in- 
dividual to have laid out pleasure-grounds to more advantage than 
nature had done, in planting and disposing the various groiy)s of trees. 
The river does not occupy the centre of the valley, but inclines to either 
side, according to its windings; and thus the flats are of greater or less 
extent according to the distance of the river from the base of the hills. 
These consist of land of the. richest description, soil that is the pure ac- 
cumulation of vegetal)le matter. If its hundreds of thousands of acres 
be practically available, Captain Sturt would not hesitate to pronounce 
it one of tlie richest ami most highly-favoured spots on the face of the 
earth. He found the river terminati in an extensive lake, to which he 
gave the name of Alexandrina. His time lx ing exceedingly limited, 
from the ^Ctircity of his provisions, and having to reascend the*i'iver 
against the str(‘am, he was enabled to examine the lake but very im- 
p(M*fectly, and did not discover any navigable outlet between it and the 
sea ; but, hurried as were his views of its banks, he observes that they 
cannot, unless nature ha*s deviated from her usual laws, but be fertile, 
situated us they are to receive the mountaiii deposits on the one hand, 
and those of the lake on tlie other ; and never did lie sec a country of 
more promising aspect or more favourable position. “ It would, tlien, 
appear,” be adds, ‘Mb at a spot has at length been found upon the 
south coast of New Holland, to whitdi tlie colonist might venture witli 
cverv jirospcct of success, and in whose valleys the exile might hope to 
build for himself, and for his lamily, a peaceful and prosperous home.^’ 
An excursion was made in December, 1S37, by four colonists, 
Messrs. Cook, W. Finlayson, A. Wyatt, and G. Barton, from Adelaide 
to the Murray and Lake Alexandrina. After leaving Mount Barker, 
they arrived at a fine stream, which in the wet season must form a 
considerable river; and, as it was tlie anniversary of the Governor’s ar- 
rival in the colony, they named the river the Hindmarsli, in honour of his 
Excellency. They travelled down the Hindmarsli, ^vhich disappeared 
about two miles from the lake, losing itself, as they supposed, 'in a reedy 
swamp to the left. They at length reached the borders of the lake, 
which appeared to be of vast extent, the water being quite sweet and 
fresh. A. small island at the distance of eight or ten miles east, 
bounded their view in that direction ; and land could not be seen cither 
to the north or south ; but their view was mucli interrupted by the reeds. 
The water had a whitisli tinge, and the spray dashed upon the shore 
like the sea upon the beach. The water seemed to deepen very fast. 
They conjectured that the Murray joined the lake about twenty miles 
from the place where they then stood. After drinking heart dy of its 
waters, they bade adieu to Lake Alexandrina, very mirch gratified with 
their having been the first to reach it from Adelaide. After leaving tlie 
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lake, they travelled quickly in a N.W. direction. About eip^lit miles 
from the lake, they came to a river five or six miles more northerly 
than the Hindmarsh, running parallel with it, except towards its ter- 
mination, when it seemed to sweep round to tlie westward, and, as 
they supposed, joined the lake in that direction. They gave to this 
river the name of Angas, in honour of the chairman of the South Aus- 
tralian Company. 

Mr. Mann, the Attorney-General, thus describes his visit to Lake 
Alexandriiia, and the knowledge which he acquired respecting the 
entrance of the Murray: — “A slight sketch of the coast to tin? 
eastward of the Mootapariiiga river will, I think, be ns(?ful. 
From the .river easterly, the land rises abruptly, and for about 
four miles the shore presents a bold and rocky aspect ; but, at tljis 
distance, it again sinks to a sandy level, winding round southerly. 
From this point there is a low sandy sea coast, completely open 
to the southern ocean. The whale-boat sailed from the station 
of Captain Blenkinsopp till we neared this sliore, and wt then 
pulled for about three miles towards the Murray. The wind was about 
N.N.W., and it was fiir from blowing freshly ; yet 1 could trace an im- 
mense surf running upwards of from six to eight feet in height along 
the whole coast as far as the eye could reach. At from four to five 
miles distant the entrance to the Murray is rendered strikingly obvious 
by an immense wall of foam, which appears literally to stretcli directly 
athwart the entrance.^ I cannot think, from contrasting it with the 
shore surf, that it could have been less than from ten to twelve feet in 
lieiglit, and this was the opinion of the men with me in the boat. This 
entrance is, I should say, more than a quarter of a mile in breadth. At 
a distance of fojir miles the men became alarmed, and remonstrated ; 
but I induced them to continue their course. When upwards of two 
miles from the river, an immense roller turned tlie boat on her beam- 
ends. On looking along the interval from this spot to the Murray, 1 
could see repeated lines of rollers rising and brt\iking; and I became 
convinced that it would be impossible to effect tlie desired objec t, and 
that any furtlier perseverance would uselessly risk tlie lives of the men. 

I therefore reluctantly gave tlie signal of retreat. The land-party were 
more successful, and Captain Blenkinsopp ascertained that on the south- 
eastern or right-hand side of the entrance there was a ehannel of very 
deep water ; this was rendered almost certain liy the difference in the 
number and the force of the rollers on the respective sides. On the 
left eleven were counted, on the right three only were percejitible. 
Hence Captain Blenkinsopp was of opinion that if the whale-boat had 
passed the mouth of tlie river for about a mile and tbree. quarters, she 
might, by pulling close inshore, have effected a passage into the river. 
This scheme he subsequently put in practice, how unsuccessfully the 
melancholy death of Sir John Jeffcott, of himself, and two of Iiis boat’s 
crew, may prove. On Monday, the ‘2d December last, Captain Blen- 
kinsopp dispatched a whale-boat to the Murray; the men were directed 
to pass the soutli-east or right-hand side of the embouchure for the 

* Captain Marlin says, “ I liavc not. Ijeen nearer tliaii four or five miles to the 
mouth of the Murray ; i could see nothing but one foam of tr(‘mendous surf all 
along, and it is my opinion, that there must always be a very heavy sea there, from 
its being open to the whole swell of the southern ocean.” 
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spa^c of a mile, and then to pull up towards the entrance of the 
Murray, keeping close inshore. Following these orders, the boatmen 
landed on the south-eastern beach considerably below the mouth of the 
river. There was scarcely any wind, and the weather was very favour- 
able ; notwithstanding this, however, the surf was running on the 
bcarli upwards of six feet in height as far as the eye could distinguish 
the line of shore. Here it became apparent to the men that it was 
impossii)le to pull against the current: they therefore determined to 
track the boat on. This they ollcctcd, some of the men keeping out 
to seaward in order to [ire^ent the surf from beaching tlie boat, whilst 
tlierest tracked her. After great labour and considerable danger, they 
passed into tlic river ; and, wlien in smooth water, they stood over to the 
western side, where they were joined by the land party. The entrance 
once passed, the embouchure to the lake is rejjortcd to present a calm 
and beautilul sheet of water, varying in depth from four to three and 
a half and three fatlioins. On the south-eastern side it is said to carry 
this depth of Avater up to tlie lake. The current, however, is fearfully 
rapid, and the boatmen who survived are of one opinion in respect to 
tli<‘ impossibility of any vessel making a passage against the united force 
of the ('urnmt, and tlu' immense sweep of rollers winch rise and break 
for tlie distance of from a mile and a half to two miles before the en- 
trance to :li{' river is attained. From the ^Monday, the day on \fhich 
the expeditioji started, to tljc following Sunday, the party were engaged 
in exploring the embouchure ; and tlicy reached and encamped upon 
the bank which forms the entrance of Lake Alexandrina. With refer- 
ence to the latter 1 may add, that the problem of the existence of ano- 
ther entrance is at once and for ever set at rest. The width of the em- 
bouchure, the rapidity of the current on the south-eastern side of the 
stream, and the depth of water which it carries from the lake, when 
viewed in connexion with the necessary allowance to be made for an 
evaporating surface so large as Lake Alexandrina, all tend to strengthen 
such a conviction.” 

The river Murray* is of paramount importance to the new colony. 

“ I have before alluded,” says Mr. Morphett, “ to the advantages to be 
expec'tetl from a cominunication with that beautiful and mighty river 
the Murray, and 1 now refer to it again, as being a point of great im- 

* Much light has been ^hiowai on the means of internal communication in South 
Australia, hy Maj(»r l\litchell. Captain Sturt’s expedition had succeeded in tracing 
tlie Murray fruiu IIk' plains below the mountains of Ni'av S uQi Wales to Lake 
Alexandrina, Avitliiii fifty or sixty miles of Adelaide. But the kiioAvledge of the fea- 
tures of this vast tract of country was scanty until the expeditions of Major ^litchell, 
who, by his enterprise as an explorer, and his skill as a surveyor, has shoAvii, that 
the live larger rivers of tliis great natural basin, with their tributaries, and most pro- 
bably every river arising to tlu‘ west of the mountain range already spoken of, even- 
tually cot* 4)1116 to water the territory of South Australia, having their embouchure in 
the yet bat partially known Lake Alexandrina. Major Mitchell has also described 
with the accuracy and skill both of an engineer and a geologist, the geiKU'ui nature 
and features of the couiiti-y as it wassi’cn by him, and as natural appearances proved 
it Avould be in liiiu's of flood. He has, inoreo\er, discovered Aiustralia Felix,” by 
far the linest country yet found in that extensive eoniiiu'iit ; having a delightful 
< liina1<*, a rich soil, lying ju^t on the boundary line of South Australia, but naturally 
forming a part of its territory. He describes it as beautifully undulating and well 
watered, but without any navigable rivers ; for, although Hleyelg has 16 feet of 
water for many miles up, it has but two feet <ui the bar. He has also proved the 
junction of the Darling, tlie Lochlaii, and the Murrninbidgcc with the Murray 
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portance. There are extensive and rich plains to the westward of the 
Warragjony Mountains, in wliich several hundred thousand slieep arc 
depastured. The produce of these flocks has to be carried over iliese 
mountains at an immense expense, in order to be sliipped at Sydney. 
The yearly inci'easini^ flocks of the settlers of ?^ew Soutli Wales will 
compel fresh explorations to the westward, and the formation of stock 
settlements still farther from the point of embarkation ; in addition to 
which, w'e may confidently expect the occupancy of that extensive and 
beautiful tract of country still nearer to us, discovered by IMajor 
Mitchell, and called Australia Felix. Now, 1 think our position will 
reasonably justify us in calctilatinp; upon thfj whole of its export, as well 
as that of all the country on the banks of the Murray. 1 think it 
would be clica])er to send the wool raised on the plains this side of the 
chain of mountains mentioned above, down the Murray in boats, and 
overland from that river to our port. If we have ti'.e export, wo shall 
certainly secure the import trade; and thus, as carriers lor another set- 
tlement, obtain wealth and importance tpiite independent of what will 
arise from the capabilities of our own territory.” 

The question is, by what outlet shall the products of the western ])arts 
of New South Mkdes find their way to tlie sea — hy way of Port 
Adelaide or Phicounter May ? -It is probable that a channel of consider- 
able <depth may exist between the lake and tlie sea. But in the fall of 
the year after the droiu^ht of summer, when the lake t inks to tlie level of 
tlie sea, tlie. cause wliieli operated to kee[) the eliannel oiien having 
subsided, the sea then aets witliont any ooposinii' power, and blocks iqi 
the entrance; and.evcn when the channel is upon, the constant surf w hicli 
rolls in over a very flat beacli for several miles on each side of the en- 
trance, breaking’ at k^ast a quarter of a mile 1‘rom the beach, and con- 
tinuing:^ to break all the way, appears to render the (mtraiicc generally 
impassable for open boats ; and the strcnjj^tli of the current, the narrow- 
ness of the channel, and tlie eddies, make it impassable for any tiling 
else, except, perhaps, .steam-b'oats not drawing much water. It there- 
fore appears (iiotwithstaiiding the assertion of some natives to Major 
Mitcliell, that there existed a wide, deep outlet, from Lake Alexan- 
drina, to the sea,) that there is no practicable communication between 
the Murray and the sea by this entrance. 

Besides, Encounter Bay is a place pregnant with danger, and, as will 
appear in subsequent chapters, has already become the scene of dreadful 
disaster. The shore abounds in reefs and rocks, and the surf is repre- 
sented ])y old captains as being worse than that at Madras Roads. It 
is bounded, w^esterly, by a lofty blulf or promontory of land, stretching 
out to seaward nearly at right angle with the coast, and forming a sub- 
stantial protection for vessels anchored in a cove to its N. W., and 
termed Rosetta Cove, in honour of Mrs. Angas. About two ships, if 
moored fore and aft, may, during the winter season, lie here in great 
safety. In the summer season (say from December to April) it would 
be dangerous. During these months it is subject to strong gales from 

on its noriliern side, traced its upward course, found several tributaries on its 
soulliern side, and at last arrived at Australia the Happy. M^hetlier it .should be 
iiioludcd in .South Australia, or mad(‘ a new province, is a matter of fair consider- 
ation ; but one course or the other should be adopted if the country is to reap any 
benefit from Major Mitchell’s discoveries. 
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south to cast, which send in a very heavy sea. The strongest gales that 
blow during the winter season are from N. W. to S. W. ; with these 
winds Rosetta Cove is smooth enough, and the holding ground is excel- 
lent. At. the distance of a mile and a quarter from the Bluff, and 
bearing from it about north-easterly, is a rocky island of small dimen- 
sions. From this island a dangerous reef runs towards tlie shore, and it 
is connected in the same manner with the Seal Rock, a small island, 
distant about two miles and a half from it, and bearing about E. by S. 
At the termination of the Bluff shoreward, on a gentle acclivity of 
land, the South Australian Company have the buildings of tlieir whaling 
establishment. From this place the ground slopes gradually down to 
tlie sea, and a small and sandy plain, bounded inland by an intricate 
and hilly country, at a distance varying from a mile to a quarter of a 
mile, forms the sea-(roast easterly from the Bluff, up to a small bar 
river which runs into the sea, near Mootaparinga. About four miles 
easterly from the Bluff, is the whaling establishment of the late Cap- 
tain IMcnkinsopp, and about equi-distant bt tween those locations, lies 
a large island, called Granite Island, the anchorage behind which has 
bcc'u called by Commander Crozier, R.N., Victor Harbour, while 
the more exposed part was named Cape Sound. This island is 
tlistant from the shore about a quarter of a mile ; it is not exactly 
at right angles with the coast, but lies in a slight degree diago- 
nally, so as to form a fair ])rotectioii against winds, varying from 
the N. AV, to tlic S. S. ^>V. 'fhe l-ind in the immediate neighl)oiirhood 
is extremely licit, Uiid the site is said to be most picturesque, and 
well calculated for a town. The extreme length of the island is consi- 
derably less than half a mile. From the. seaward extremity, looking 
inland, there is deep water ; and this continues to some shears erected 
by C^aptuiii Blenkinsopp, half-way between the extreme points of the 
island, l^rom tlu' sliears the water shoals rapidly ; and in the deep water 
more than four shi[)s could not at any time lie safely, as it is requisite 
to keep close in to the island. The heal Rock is about half a mile from 
Granite Island ; and a reef of rocks extends from the one to the other. 
This rc'cf forms a valuable breakwater, when the wind is blowing Irom 
tlie N.W., and from thence for about six points southerly. In fact, it 
is tills reef which makes Granite Island a tolerable roadstead during the 
winter months. Even then, however, gales often blow from the shore 
with such violence as to render the place untenable. In the summer 
it is a most, dangerous spot, violent gales from the S. E. to the 
eastward being then of frequent occurrence ; and, when a gale sets 
in from that quarter, there is a sea with ground-swell that the finest 
ship in her Majesty’s service never could stand out. I have seen 
(says Captain M‘Farlane) from the mouth of the river Murray to 
Rosetta Bluff, a solid break, and from Rosetta Bluff to the Black Reef, 
I am sure I never saw a more terrific break ; therefore any ship lying 
there must depend on lier ground tackle. Mr. Mann, the Advocate- 
General, adds, As to Granite Island or Rosetta Cove, useful as they 
are, and will be to a limited extent during the whaling season, it is my 
opinion that to say they are, or ever could be, made goo# and secure 
harbours, is a kind of mental hallucination little short of midsummer 
madness. During my stay at Captain Ble.nkinsopp’s, in August, the 
wind generally blew off shore, or from the N. W. or S. W, The latter 
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winds were from seaward ; and, when they prevail, the surf is tre- 
mendous, and the noise of it literally deafening. On many occasions 
during my stay, the surf was so heavy, as, in my opinion, to have ren- 
dered the landing of goods impossible, and the beaching of a boat 
dangerous. 

But it has been stated, that a ship canal might be constructed to 
communicate between Victor Harbour and the Murray. Undoubtedly 
it might, provided this difficulty be overcome ; namely, the means of 
keeping open the mouth of such a canal to the sea. The sea at En- 
counter Bay has dammed up the mouth of the two rivulets, after turn- 
ing their course to the eastward ; it has dammed up the mouth of the 
Murray, after changing the course of the channel of that river several 
miles to the eastward ; and it must require great skill and continual 
outlay to open the mouth of such a canal ; — the water of the Murray 
cannot overpower the ocean. But why construct a ship canal, when 
it is known that Lake Alexandrina and the Murray are not navigable 
for ships ? Is it to make an artificial harbour for ships ? The very 
proposition implies the want of that essential to prosperity in Victor Har- 
bour, which before has been alluded to. But at all events, it may be 
said, a boat canal might be made ; yet a boat canal would not shelter 
the shipping in Victor Harbour ; nor could a railway bring produce 
from^the Murray to be wTccked at Encounter Bay. With regard to 
position, it is true, Encounter Bay possesses facilities for conmiunica- 
tion with other ports ; but, if a harbour is dangerous of approach, and 
unsafe as a place of shelter, of what avail is position 

There is no doubt, however, that a level easy communication can be 
made between the Murray and Port Adelaide whenever the colonists 
choose. Dr. Imlay (a visitor at Adelaide from Twofold Bay) con- 
siders the distance from Adelaide to the Murray about 45 miles. 
The doctor made an excursion to the river in the month of February 
last, and reached it within an hours ride of the time he expected to do. 
He describes it as a deep broad stream (its entrance is said by another 
to be four fathoms deep, and of great breadth) ; the water like a canal ; 
beds of reeds, sometimes a quarter of a mile broad, on each side ; and 
behind them a belt of trees, all within a steep bank, which may at times 
form the winter bank of the river. He returned by a different road, 
and yet was only twenty-eight hours on the way, and could do it now 
in six or eight hours. He considers it quite practicable to carry a road 
for bullock-waggons from Adelaide to the Murray. 

The contiguity of Port Adelaide to the Murray, to which it is nearer 
than any other safe harbour on the Australian continent, will doubtless 
ensure to it the import and export trade of all the inland flock-owners, 
whose increasing stocks will be constantly moving towards South Aus- 
tralia. Indeed, offers have been made to the colonial government by 
Sydney residents, to send large droves overland ; and, as will hereafter 
appear, this overland traffic has already commenced, and will no doubt 
rapidly increase, to the mutual profit of the two colonies. 

It is asked (says an eloquent and observant writer), if there be no 
communical^n between the Murray and the sea for vessels of con- 
siderable tonnage, and no secure harbours in Encounter Bay, where 
are the vaunted advantages of the river Murray ? The advantages of 
the river Murray are, that it forms a ready-made high road of the best 
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description llirmi^h an immense tract of fertile country. By its means 
the communication between the new colony and the old will be greatly 
facilitated. Already herds have descended along its banks, refreshed 
by its streams, and how long will it be before the steam>boat walks 
upon its waters ? Lake Alexandrina alone covers a surface of about 
2000 square miles, its widely-extended shores composed of a rich 
alluvial soil ; while the Murray itself, flowing from snow-topped 
mountains on the opposite side of the continent, in its course of above 
1200 miles, waters a country unequalled in natural fertility by any yet 
occupied, and on which Major Mitchell, the late surveyor-general of 
the province, bestowed the name of Australia Felix. Who is there does 
not see the advantage which even a canal through but a part of such 
a country would all'ord ? If it has hitherto answered to keep flocks 
and herds at a distanc^. of three or four hundred miles from a sea-port, 
to transport wool and bring back manufactures across mountains and 
pathless deserts, how much better wall it answT.r to keep flocks and 
luTds on the banks of a navigable stream on which the steam-boat 
daily ])lies? It is supposed that there are now more than four million 
.sheep in Australia ; and, at the ordinary rate of increase, in two years' 
time this four million will be eight. It is no extravagant calculation 
that w ithin three years the wool of tw^o million of sheep will descend the 
Murray. Nor is this all. What facilities does it ofler for the supply 
of building materials, and the interchange of natural advantages, to 
every spot along its banks ? It is true that there has not been found, 
and is not likely to be found, a harbour at its mouth, accessible to large 
vessels ; but tlierc is ev?‘ry reason to suppose that the communication 
between the lake and the neighbouring ports upon the coast will be 
readily established by means of steam-boats ; and, if this should not be 
the case, it is evident that an overland communication must be speedily 
formed between Adelaide and the most accessible point in the Murray. 

Kangaroo Island lies about tw'clvc miles S. W. of Cape .lervis. It 
is more than 100 miles in length, and comprises an area of 2,500,000 
acres, containing some very fine pasture and timber. It was upon this 
island that the first settlers, including the South Australian Company’s 
servants, landed. “ The island," says one writing from the spot, under 
date of Sept. 26, 1836, “is by no means so good as I expected to 
have found it." Mr. Morphett, also, under date of Nov. 25, says, 
“ Upon landing at Kangaroo Island,! soon found that the character of 
the soil did not hold out any very strong inducement for a permanent 
or extensive settlement." 

There are no aborigines on Kangaroo Island : but several scalers 
were found on it. One of them had been there eighteen years, another 
fifteen years, and the rest for shorter periods. They were described by 
an earb’ settler as “ intelligent, quiet men, having spots of land under 
cultivatiion ; growing a little wlieat, with potatoes, turnips, and other 
vegetables, for their owui consumption." They, as well as a few native 
women wiiom they had induced to follow them from the Main, w^ere at 
once employed by Colonel Light, the deputy-surveyor, and the South 
Australian Company’s colonial manager. The sealers all expressed 
pleasure at the opportunity thus afibrded of entering into the relations 
of civilised life. “ I went," says the settler already quoted, “ with Mr. 
Kingston up the river (on which wc have formed a temporary settle- 
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ment), to a place occupied and cultivated by two of the sealers. The 
land we passed over was of very different characters, some of it being 
a rich light loam, and in other pla<*es clay. The great want is irriga- 
tion during the summer months. From May to September or October, 
there is an abundance of rain ; but, during the intermediate time, there is 
none. The spot I alluded to as being farmed by two sealers is fine 
land, in a very pretty part of the country, with some splendid timber 
upon it. They have about five acres under cultivation,^ and grow 
potatoes, turnips, cabbages, water melons, onions, wheat, and barley. 
The vegetables are all good. We purchased turnips from them at 6d. 
a dozen. Their wheat is excellent, although grown five successive 
years without changing the seed on the same land. 1 think they said 
it weighed 64lb. to the bushel, and they got last year, in quantity, 70 
bushels from about acres.’’ From other, aiuPmore recent accounts, 
it appears that vegetables are raised on the island in great abundance, 
and at little expenditure of labour ; in proof of which the following 
“ prices current” may be quoted : lettuces, fit for the table, ^d. each ; 
radishes, Id. per dozen ; cabbages, fit for transplanting, 2s. per hundred, 
and other vegetables in proportion. 

It is now generally known, notwithstanding the glowing and exag- 
gerated accounts published by Captain {Sutherland in the year 1819, 
that the soil of Kangaroo Island, so far as hitherto explored, is greatly 
inferior to that of the main land,^ though considered adapted for vine- 

* Mr, Robert Tushcr, in a journal of an excursion inlo the interior of Kanpraroo 
in NoYcinb('r, IbiUi, observes, “ I have now no hesitation in declaring that 
noaily the whole ol' Cajitain .Sutiurland’s rei>or( is one mass of ful.sehootl. Our 
belicl ill its truth has been the means of saeriiieing two valualde liAes; for, as will 
be seen in the sequel. Dr, .Slater and Mr. Osborne peiisheil. Had wo not had 
confidence in <iaptain Sutherland’s report, we should notliave been induced to go 
fuither into the iiitc-rior, but liave leturned to the .coast, and made our way along its 
shores to Nept an Bay.” A few extracts from Mr. Fisher’s journal will sullice t(t 
justify this strong censure. ‘‘ We travelled about fmir miles N. K. up one hill ami 
down another, experiencing much inconvenience, and mal ing our way through prickly 
shrubs, with whrch tlie hills abounded. It was so bad occiusiunally, that oui hands 
bled a good deal. We now^ began to think of the diflieulties of our undertaking, 
more especi«illy as w'e could not lind any fresh water.” “ Af‘tT leaving tlie valley 
we altered our course, and went about N. E. in hopes of linding the tract of bi'auliful 
level country de.scribed by Sutherland ; but the further we went the more impene- 
trable did the scrub and brushwood appear. We were obliged to chop our w^ay 
through with a hatchet, which wc foiluiiately had with us. The brush and scrub 
continuing as thick as ever, we began to despair,” “ November 5, — Starvation day 
—no breakfast ! no water ! We eomnieiiced this morning steering due south, and, 
travelling a few miles through thicket after thicket of brushwood, we came to one 
which, at the dislaiicc of every two or three yards, the person at the licad of the 
party was obliged to fall behind, and let the second on(! go first. Wc continued 
pushing and forcing our w'ay for some distance, until we were exhausted and com- 
pelled to sit down and rest ourselves in the midst of it for some time.” Again he 
writes, “ Nov. 6, — We again made our way to the beach, and travelled along the 
coast, in the hopes of terminating our journey without going inlo the interior of the 
(jountry, but onr hopes were soon blasted ; for after travelling about two miles, our 
progress was impeded by a heav^ surf striking against immense cliffs of four or five 
hundred feet high. W e were obliged to ascend tliese, and we did it at the risk of 
our lives, which we did mA consider then of much value to us. When we reached 
the summit, we went inland in a north-easterly direction, hnd travelled, as usual, 
through brushw'ood, over sand and stony hills, &r., about the distance of fifteen 
miles. We had not quenched our thirst for two days, nor tasted any thing to^eat, 
with the exception of a sea-gull, killed on the beach iu the morning.” The whole 
nanativc proceeds iu the same strain of dissatisfacUou with the couuiry, and details 
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yards ; and inconvenience is experienced from a short supply of water 
— consequently, the p^reat bulk of emip^ants at once proceeded to 
Adelaide, leavinp: some of the company’s people to retain a settlement 
on the island. That station they have named “ Kingscotc,” and from 
that time to the present it has been almost entirely in their occupation. 
An extract from a letter written by one of the company’s managers at 
Kingscote, on the 14th of February last, will convey to the reader a 
tolerable idea of the present state and capabilities of Kangaroo Island. 
“ Water, ’^says Mr. Giles, ^‘is still very scarce. In this dry season it 
costs me about 9s. 4d. per week for water for my family alone. Our 
agricultural operations go on very slowly : it is such immense labour to 
clear the land. There are now several acres prepared, but at present 
no plough will touch it. We have just gathered in our little harvest, 
of wheat, barley, oats, and maze, which have proved of the best quality, 
and amazingly productive. One grain of barley increased more than 
two t}ioufiand\)\(\V' ' * 

it is expected that the safety of the navigation will make it a place 
of refuge and of call, for ships passing South Australia. Kangaroo 
Island is also adapted as a place of outfit for the numerous ships ern- 
]>loYed in the Soutti Sea fishery. There, vessels may be supplied, from the 
stores of the company, and other settlers ; and, ])rohably, it will 
become : u ext('nsive depot for all kinds of merchandise. 

N('pcan IVay, in Kangaroo Island (its chief attraction), is described 
by an inhabitant of \'an DiemenV Land as the Portsmouth of South 
Australia As a liarbour, it is scarcely to be surpassed, and will ac- 
commodate some hundreds of vessels. Ships of 700 tons burthen can 
anchor within half a mile of the landing place. It is completely pro- 
tected hy a sandy reef, forming an excellent breakwater, which extends 
from ]’‘oint Marsden, several milts to the eastward: the reef is dry at 
low water, and can always he avoided by the soundings, which are 
very regular. In the bight of the bay a small river empties itself from 
May to November; its course is then about twenty miles, and the 
water is sweet at the mouth at low iide. Teslimouics to the excellency 
of this liarbour, arc given by every captain who has visited the colony. 

tlio i’urllicr piivatioiis which the cxjilorinp party Miffercd, particularly from thirst. 
On (iiu* ucciisiun ‘Mliey eaperiy nicked the dr<»ps cf water from oil' the tn'cs;” at 
another time “they Anne compelled to drink h(*aitily uf M.nne hracki^i Avater they 
found in a jndley ami at length proeeediiiir barefooted (their shoes and stockings 
being worn out) they met w ith some fresh water, “ being tlie iirst they had drank for 
live days,” and leaehed b'epeau Bay by crossing a river which nearly cost Mr. 
Fisher his lift*, he b< ing literally rescued “ by the. hair of liis head !” To the hire- 
going we must add the teslinn'iiy of Mr Conger, who, however, does not a])pear to 
have arrived at his c'onelusi(»iis ihrongli the same “chapter of aecidoiits” as befel lus 
more adventurous fellow -eoloiiisls. “ While,” says he, “ this part of the con- 
tinent, of South Australia has sini>asscd, Kangarco Lsland has m-t equalled, the 
expect Jions formed of it in England. It has a line harbour, liner than even that of 
Port Adelaide ; it is almost equal to the Derwent at Hobart Town; but tlio laud is 
covered with hrushw ood and small trees, the clearing of w Inch would cost at least IfiA 
an acre. WIk'Ii elenrcd, how'over, the soil is rich, the vt'getable deposit being some- 
times very eonsid(?rable. The only establishment at this place is one belonging to 
the South Australian Comjmny ; but the dillieulty of cultivation, in eoiisequeiiee of 
tin* tliiek brushwood and the great scareity of water, will, lor years at least, consti- 
tute a certain barrier to the extensive use of this island.” ” Captain Sutherland’s 
account of this island,” says another colonist well acquainted with it, ” is, almost 
every word of it, a complete lie.’* 
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CHAPTER Hi. 

CONSTITUTION OF THE COLONY. 

The distinguisbin^ features in the constitution of South Australia arc 
chiefly these ; — that it is a free colony, that tlie locations gradually di- 
verge from a common centre, that the land is sold at a Hxed |)ri(.*c, and 
that the money accruing: from the sale of land is devoted to tlie supply 
of labour by {gratuitous transport. 

It was established by Act of Parliament, 4 and 5 M'illiam 
c. 95. This statute consists of 26 clauses. 

Clause 1 , enacts that the sovereig:!! may erect one or more provinces 
in that part of Australia Iving: between the 132d and the 141st meridians 
of cast long:itudc, and between the Southern Ocean iind the 2()th deg:, 
of south latitude; and that all persons residing: within the said j)rovinee 
or pr^^vinces shall be free, not subject to the laws or constitution of any 
other part of Australia, but bound by those only which shall he con- 
structed especially for their own territory. 

Clause 2, enacts that the sovereign may empower any persons ap- 
proved of by the privy council to frame laws and estiihlish courts, to 
apf)oint officers, chaplains, and clergymen of the established chur(‘h 
of England or Scotland, and to levy duties and taxes ; such laws to be 
laid before the sovereign in council. 

Clause 3, enacts that three or more commissioners be appointed by 
the crown to carry the act into execution ; their proceedings to he 
laid before Parliament once a year.* 

Clauses 4 and 5, enact the style of the commissioners, and that their 
proceedings be sealed. 

Clause 6, empowers the commis.sioncrs to declare all the lands of the 
colony (excepting portions rerjuired for roads and footpaths) to be 
open to purchase by British subjects, and to mak(' regulations for the 
surveying and sale of such lands at such price as they may from time to 


The commissioners first appointed, were as follows:— 

Colonel Torrens, F.Ii..S., Chairman. 

George Fife Angas, Estj. Samuel Mills, Esq. 

Edward Barnard, Esq. Jacob Moiitefioro, Esq, 

William Hutt, Esq. George Palmer, jun., Esq. 

John George Shaw Lefevre, Esq. John Wright, Esq. 

Wm. Alexander Mackiimoii, Esq., M.P. 

George Bani(!s, Esq., Treasurer. Howland Hill, Esq., Secretary. 

The following is a list of the present commissioners : — 

Colonel Torrens, F.H.S., Chairman. 

Edward Barnard, Esq. Jarol) Montefiore, Esq. 

William Ilntt, Esq., M.P. (r(M»rge Palmer, jun., Esq. 

Wm. Alexander Maekinnon, Esq., M.P. James Pennington, Esq. 
Samuel Mills, Esq. Josiah Uoberts, Esq. 

George Barnes, tilsq-, Treasurer. Rowland Hill, Esq., Secretary. 

The commissioners’ ollicc is No. 6, Adelplii-terraee, London. 
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time deem expedient, and for the lettinoj of unsold portions thereof, for 
any period not exceeding three years. By the same clause it is directed, 
that all monies received as purchase-money or rent by the commis- 
sioners, be employed in conducting the emigration of poor persons from 
Great Britain or Ireland to the South Australian province or provinces. 
The commissioners may sell the lands either by auction or otlierwise, 
as they may deem best ; but it is rendered imperative that they sell in 
public, for ready money, and in no case for a lower price than 12s. 
sterling per English acre ; hut the upset or selling price is to be uni- 
form ; that is to say, the same price per acre, whatever the quantity or 
situation of the land put up for sale. The whole of the cash proceeds, 
without any deduction whatever, except in the case provided for in a 
subsequent clause, are to constitute an ** Emigration Fund,'’ to be 
employed, as before stated, in conveying poor emigrants: but it is 
provided, that the poor persons so conveyed at the expense of the 
“ Fund” shall, as far as possible, be adult persons of the two sexes in 
equal proportions, and not exceeding the age of thirty years. 

Clause 7, enacts that no poor person having a husband or wife, or 
a child or children, shall, by means of the ‘‘ Emigration Fund,” obtain 
a passage to the c’olony, unless the husband or wife, or the child or 
childi'cn, of such poor person shall also be t:onveyed thither. 

C'laiisi^ 8, provides that a commissioner of public lands be re^dent 
in tlie colony, to act under the ord(‘rs of the board of commissioners, 
who arc further (!l) to a[)|)oiut a treasurer, surveyors, and other officers 
connected with the di.'jposal of the public lands and the purchase- 
money thereof. * 

Clause 10, empowers the commissioners to delegate to the colonial 
commissioner, or other accredited officer, any of their powers with re- 
spect to the disposal of land. 

Clauses 11, 12, and 13, provide for the custody of monies, the 
audi^Mig of accounts, and the appointment of sul)ordiuate officers. 

Clause 14, ])reseril)es the oath to be taken by the comnussioiiers. 

(Clause 15, orders all salaries to be fixed by the lords of the treasury. 

('laiise 10, retjuires the commissioners, at least once a-year, to sub- 
mit to the secretary of state for the colonies, a report of their pro- 
cet'diiigs, to be laid before both houses of parliament. 

(Clause 17, enacts that previously and until the sale of public lands 
in tlie province shall iiave produced a fund sufficient to defray the 
cost of conveying sucli a number of poor emigrants to the province as 
may be desirable, the commissioners may borrow, on bond or otherwise, 
at interest not exceeding 10/. per cent, per annum, 50,000/., for the 
sole purpose of defraying the cost of the passage of poor emigrants. 

Clause 18, provides that, for defraying the necessary co.^ts, charges, 
and senses of founding tlie colony, and of the government thereof, 
and for the expenses of the commissioners, they may borrow on bond, 
on terms as before mentioned, 200,000/. ; sucli bonds to be termed 
“ South Australia Colonial Revenue Securities,” and to be a charge upon 
tlie ordinary revenue or produce of all rates, duties, and taxes to be 
levied within the province. 

Clause 19, allows the commissioners to reduce the rate of interest 
by taking up any sum of money at a lower rate, and therewith pay off 
any existing security. 
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Clause 20, ordains that the lands of the colony shall be deemed a 
collateral security. 

Clause 2i, provides that the commissioners may sue or be sued in 
the name of one of them or of the secretary. 

Clause 22, is of threat importance to the new colony, securing it from 
the g^reat obstacle by which emi{?ration to New South Wales and Van 
Diemen’s Land has been seriously impeded ; namely, their convict po- 
pulation. It is enacted “ that no person or persons convicted in any 
court of justice in Great Britain or Ireland^ or elsewhere, shall at any 
time, or under any circumstances, he transported as a convict to any place 
within the limits hereinbefore described^ 

Clause 23, enacts that it shall be lawful to establish a constitution of 
local government for any of the South Australian provinces possessing 
a population oi fifty thousand souls, in such manner, and with such pro- 
visoes, limitations, and restrictions, as by the sovereign in council may 
be deemed meet and desirable : but it is provided, that no alteration 
shall be made in the before-mentioned mode of disposing of the public 
lands, and of the “ Fund” obtained by the sale thereof, otherwise than 
by act of parliament ; and it is further provided, that in the said con- 
stitution of local government, provision sliall be made for tin* satislac- 
tion of the obligations of any of the aforesaid colonial revenue sccu- 
ritie&>wliich maybe unsatisfied at the time of framing such constitution. 

Clause 24, provides as a security, that no part of the expense 
of founding and governing the colony sliall fall on the mother-country : 
the commissioners may, out of the monies borrowed under the act, in- 
vest 20,000/. in exchequer bills or other govefninent securities in thi‘ 
names of trustees appointed by her Majesty.* 

Clause 25, enacts, that if, after the expiration of ten years from the 
passing of the act, the population shall be less than 20,000 natural- 
born subjects of her Majesty, the lands remaining unsold shall be dis- 
posable by the crown ; any obligations created by the South Austra- 
lian public lands securities still existing to he estetuned a chargi' upon 
them, to be paid to the holders of such securities out of the money ob- 
tained by such sale. 

Clause 20, restrains the commissioners from entering upon the exer- 
cise of their general powers, until they liave invested the recpiired 
20,000/. in exchequer bills, and until 35,000/. wortli of land have 
been sold. 

The act above abstracted, was amended by 1 and 2 Victoria, c. 00, 
(July 31, 1838,) in the first danse of which it was enacted, tliat, in- 
stead of tlie making of laws, ajipointing of officers, and levying of taxes, 
being left as provided for in the former act, tliose powers should be 
exercised by three or more fiersons resident in the colony to be diosen 
^by the sovereign in council ; and the authority to appoint officers, 

* This having been found to operate as an injurious burden to the colony, with- 
out affording any real security to the povcmmeiit at home ; but, on the contrary, 
tending to create the very danger against which it was intended to provide, the 
commissioners in their last rcj)ort represented to Lord (ilenelg, the expediency of 
authorising the guarantee fund of 20,000/. to be employed in defraying th(‘ ex- 
penses of the colony ; hut, in deference to one of his colleagues, rather than from 
any disinclination of his own, lus lordslup is stated to have negatived the applica- 
tion. 
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chaplains, and clergymen, was repealed. By the second clause of the 
amending eict, the commissioners were empowered to raise the 
50,000/. and the 160,000/., residue of the 200,000/. mentioned in the 
former act, and also any other sums which they were by either act 
authorised to raise, by selling redeemable annuities. By the third 
clause, they were empowered to employ money raised on land or revenue 
securities convcrtibly, only keeping separate accounts, and to raise 
money on tlie security of the revenue, to pay debts incurred to either 
fund, the dclit incurred to the Emigration Fund never to exceed one- 
tliird of its amount for the current year. The fourth clause legalised 
certain acts performed by the commissioners belbre their appointment 
had re(‘eived the royal signature. By the fifth clause, the commis- 
sioners were authorised to apply the proceeds of sales of land in pay- 
ment of revenue securities. 

From the preceding summaries of the acts, tiie reader will at once 
j)erceive tliat the powers of the commissioners are distinct from those of 
the colonial government: the commissioners have no power to make laws ; 
they cannot levy taxes ; they have, in fact, no power whatever, except 
as relates to tlie disposal of land, the emigration of labourers, and the 
dispo.'^tion of the 'funds raised by the sale of land. Here, keeping 
within the provisions of the act, they have full ])ower, and the colonial 
govonim lit cannot interfere with them. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

MAXAGF.MKNT AND SALE OF LAND I SOLD OlilOINALLY AT £l ; KEDGCED 
TO 12s. ; RAISED AGAIN TO £l, WITH FEKMISSION TO Till’, COLONIAL 
COMMISSIONER TO RAISE IT TO £2, *IF NECESSARY, AND ALL SALES 
TO BE MADE IN THE COLONY ; FINALLY, TORE SOLD IN THIS COl'NTRY 
AS WELL AS IN THE COLONY, AND PRICE FIXED At£ 1 — REGULATIONS 
FOR THE DISPOSAL OF LAND IN ENGLAND AND IN THi: COLONY — 
OFFICIAL RETURN OF ALL LAND SOLI) —AC. ENTS FOR THE SALE Ol 
LAND — commissioners’ REMARKS ON THE DISPOSAL OF WASTE LANDS. 

Thus \vc see that the proper business of the comnns>ioners is to super- 
intend the mana 2 :cment of the Eniip:ration Fund, to see that it is 
devoted to its prescribed object, and so to rei;'ulate the tide of eniiijiMtion 
as to secure *a constant supply of labour witliout overstoe.kiiii^ the 
market. But, first of all, they had to commence thtar labour by 
borrowing' 20,000/. on the security of the revenue of a colony not yi t 
in existence, and were compelled to raise do, 000/. by the sale of land. 
These operations were in themselves suiricieiitly difficult, and the dillicull v 
was increased by the want of funds witli which to defray pnffiminai y 
expenses. To induce the public to purchase lauds iu the projected 
colony, or to lend money on tlie security of its future revenues, it was 
necessary to give extensive publicity to the principles upon wdiich it was 
to be founded, and to tlie circumstances favourable to success; and, 
in order to make the plan and prospects of the colony thus known to 
the public, it. was necessary to employ clerks and agents, to ])rint, to 
advertise, and to carry on an extensive correspondence throughout the 
country. No provision was made for enabling ihe coininissioiuMs to 
defray the expenses of these preliminary operations ; and they could 
not, with the slender and apparently iiiadeijuate means at their 
disposal, have succeeded in carrying the most difficult and im})ortant 
provisions of the act of parliament into ell'ect, had it not beiui that 
tlie inherent excellence of the plan of colonization therein embodied 
worked out its own success. 

As the proceeds of the sale of land were to be sacredly employed in 
conveying labourers to the colony, it followed tliat such a price must be 
obtained as was necessary to secure a sufficient supply of labour to 
raise from the land and other sources the greatest quantity of produce 
in proportion to the hands employed. It was evitlent to the com- 
missioners, that the wealtli of the colony must he augmented by a 
combination of labour producing this result ; and that it must be tlie 
interest of tlie purchaser to pay whatever price might be requisite to 
secure such a combination. But they had also to consider whether it 
would be practicable to obtain this price for the wastes of a remote 
region, in which ‘iio settlement had as yet been formed. Yielding to 
the influence of this consideration on the one hand, but feeling it on 
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the other to be their duty to attempt to realise a higher price than the 
minimum of 12s. per acre, named in the act of parliament, they 
resolved, in the first instance, upon demanding 20s. per acre. 

In June, 1835, accordingly, they issued their first regulations for the 
sale of land. The sole condition of purchase, was the payment of money 
at the rate of \L per acre ; and it was signified that nothing, whetlier 
above or below the surface of the land, would be reserved by the 
crown.”* Each order was to be for one lot of land, and each lot to 
consist of a country section of eighty acres, and a town section of one 
acre. The price of an order for a lot, consisting of a country and a 
• town section, was therefore 81/. Tlie holders of the first 437 orders 
sold in this country were to be entitled to priority of choice, with 
respect both to town and to country sections. To these and other 
minor proposals, extensive publicity was given, by agents appointed 
in every part of the kingdom, to whom a commission of five per cent, 
was allowed on all sales effec ted. 

The commissioners had an important object in view in fixing the 
price of land at 1/. per acre. Experience has proved that new 
colonies, planted iji extensive countries, are liable to suffer from a 
want of hired labourers. In many cases this want has been partially 
supplied bv slaves or convicts ; but these are now agreed to be the 
greater evd of tin', two. The want in question has chiefly arisen ffom 
the facility with which labouring emigrants could obtain land in other 
colonies. Those who paid the passage of the emigrant labourers, did 
so on condition of their \^orking for them during a specified time ; but 
such engagements have seldom been respected by the labourer. Severe 
laws for enforcing contracts have proved wholly ineffectual. A few 
months’ hire has enabled the hired labourer to set up for himself ; and, 
being able to get land for nothing, or next to nothing, he has yielded 
to the desire of becoming independent. But such independence, being 
a solitary independence, has soon ended in a total wreck. A depen- 
dent labourer, he has then returned to his former master asking for 
employment ; but by that time the master’s capital has perished for 
want of labourers to use it, and at length all classes have been reduced 
to a state of privation and misery. Warned by this, the common fate 
of new colonies, the South Australian commissioners determined to put 
such a price upon the lands as should ensure the observance of con- 
tracts between capitalists and labourers ; presuming that, if no land 
were attainable for less than 1/. per acre, labourers taken out cost free 
would work for hire until others should arrive to take their places ; and, 
with colonial wages, it seems probable that in three years, every indus- 
trious workman will be able to save enough to buy land of his own. 
Should 1 /. per acre prove sufficient to maintain a regular supply of labour, 
the resui must be as beneficial to the labourer as to the capitalist. In 
•colonies where there are neither slaves nor convicts, and where land 

* It is but just to observe, that the tenure by which land is held in South Australia 
is very much superior to that hy which land is held in the other Australian colonies » 
In them the crown reserves to itself tlie right of mining, of cutting timber or stone 
for public works, and of making roads across any estate it chooses ; while in South 
Australia the land is sold in unconditional and absolute fee, without any reserve 
to the crown for any purpose. Tliis is the more important, as it Jias been satisfac- 
torily ascertained that in some districts there may be obtained limestone, iron, slate, 
granite, &c. 
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may be had for a mere nothing, the labourer has small chance of 
becoming a master ; whereas, in South Australia, as soon as he has 
saved some capital, he will obtain servants of his own, who in their 
turn will become landholders and masters. A prospect like this is 
infinitely preferable to that of becoming, though in less time, a solitary 
landowner, without help from any one, or any hope of obtaining wealth 
or leisure. This plan equally tends to the advancement of the general 
prosp^' ity of the colony. Witli a constant supply of hired labour, but 
certainty not without, capitalists will be able to pursue those modes of 
production which require the constant employment of many hands at 
the same time and in the same place. Now, the produce from picked 
land will be great in proportion to the capital and labour employed ; 
and such a produce, wdiile sufficient in quantity to aftbrd both higli 
wages and high profits, may yet be sold so low as to bear the expense 
of distant carriage, whereby to obtain for all, in exchange, the enjoy- 
ments of civilised life. In such circumstauces, all private land must soon 
become worth more than has been paid for it, and must maintain such 
higher value ; while some portions of it, as the sites of towns, the 
neighbourhood of towns, or of roads leading to a market, cannot but 
acquire a very high value when compared with the original price. 
Such, in brief, is the commissioners’ statement of the motives with which 
they adopted 1/. j)er acre, rather than any lower price. 

It soon became apparent, however, that the price was thought too high ; 
for, two months after the commencement of the sales, considerably more 
than half the quantity of land required to be disposed of, in order to com- 
mence operations, still remained unsold. ‘At this time, the South 
Australian Company was formed,^ with a large capital, to be em- 
ployed in the improvement of the colony. The directors at once pro- 
posed to purchase the remaining lots of land, if the commissioners 
would reduce the price to 12s, per acre. There being no probability 
of speedily completing the sales at the higher price, and as important 
advantages were likely to result from the iermation of the company, 
they determined to accept the proposal, equitably extending the reduc- 
tion to the previous purchasers, by a proportionate increase of their 
lots of land. 

The following modified regulations for the disposal of land/’ were 
thereupon issued : — 

South Australian Colonial-office, Adelphi-terrace, Oct. 1, 1835. 

The colonization commissioners for South Australia having received 
ap application for the purchase of a considerable quantity of land from 
parties who are desirous of employing a large capital in the colony, 
provided the price of land be for a time reduced to 12s. per acre, and 
being desirous of completing the preliminary sales without delay, and 
of obtaining for the colony the important advantages which must 
arise from the co-operation of men of large capital, have determined 
as follows : — 

1. That the price of the land orders included in the preliminary sales 
be reduced to 12s. per acre. 

5. That this reduction of price shall be effected by increasing the 

* The circumstances of its (ormatiop are reserved for detail in a chapter to he 
devoted entirely to the subject. 
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rural section from 80 to 134 acres, the town section remaining one 
acre, and the price of the lot 81/. as before. The holders of fhe 437 
orders still to have priority of choice over all others, the only alteration 
being the increased extent of their rural sections. 

3. That the commissioners reserve to themselves the power of 
extending the preliminary sales in this country, at the price of 128. 
per acre, to purchasers who may be able to satisfy the commissioners 
that they are prepared to take out adequate capital to be employed in 
the improvement of the colony, such purchasers to selsct their land 
next after the holders of the first 437 land orders. These additiqp^l 

, sales will not include any part of the site of the first town. 

4. That after the arrival of the governor in the colony, the price pf 
land be 20s. per acre, according to article 6, of the “ Regulations for 
the Disposal of Land in the Colony.” 

5. That any one who shall pay in advance to the proper officer, either 
in England or in the colony, the price of 4000 acres of land or up- 
wards, shall have a right, for every 4000 acres thus paid for, to call 
on the colonial commissioner to survey any compact district within the 
colony, of an extent not exceeding 15,000 acres, and within a rea- 
sonable time after such survey to select his land from any part of suc4 
district before any other applicant. 

G. Thai the privilege of selecting servants and labourers for a €ree 
passage be allowed to all purchasers in this country, at the rate of one 
person for every 16/. expended in land, the selection to be made in 
conlbrmity with the Regulations for the Emigration of Labourers,” at^d 
the persons so selected being hired by those who select them for at 
least one year from their arrival in the colony. 

7. That, after the completion of the sales in this country, the same 
privilege be allowed to any one w^ho shall invest money in the hands of 
the commissioners, to be employed in the purchase of land on bis 
arrival in the colony. 

8. That leases of pasturage shall be granted on the conditions stated 
in the 8th article of the “ Regulations for the Disposal of Land in the 
Colony,” to those only who are proprietors of land in the colony, and 
at a rate not exceeding two square miles of pasturage for every eighty 
acres. Non-proprietors to pay a rental of 2L sterling, instead of 10s., 
per square mile per annum. The purchasers of the first 437 land 
orders to have the first choice of pasturage. 

By order of the Commissioners, 
(Signed) Rowland Hill, Secretary. 

By this arrangement with the company, the required investment was 
secured y 437 lots of land being disposed of at 12s. per acre, con- 
sisting each of a country section of 134 acres, and a town section of 
one acre, called Preliminary Sections.’* At the same price, twenty 
country lots, consisting of eighty acres each, were also sold, over and 
above the amount required by the act. 

The commissioners continued, until the end of February, 1836, to 
sell land at 12s. an acre to all who were able to satisfy them that they 
should take put adequate capital to be employed iu the impjQEemant 
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of the colony. Lands purchased under this reflation were to be 
selected in the order of application in the colony ; cases of equality 
being decided by priority in the dates of purchase. These sales, 
however, were not to include any part of the site of the first town. 

On the 1st of March, 1836, the commissioners determined to 
raise the price to 20s. per acre again ; at the same time ordering that 
the sales should take place in the colony. Investments, however, for 
the purchase of land, conferring a right to select labourers for a free pas- 
sage, were still to be received in this country. It was further resolved, 
that, should this price be found sufficient to secure an adequate supply of 
funds, the colonial commissioners might, at any time during the first 
year from the governor's landing, raise the price from 1/. to any 
price not exceeding 2/. In taking this step, they were actuated by 
the same prudential considerations that influenced them in first fixing 
the price at I/. Foreseeing that, on the arrival of the governor, there 
would be a great demand for labourers with high wages, they dreaded 
the possibility of mechanics being induced to purchase small "freeholds, 
and ceasing to work for wages, in order to become isolated cultivators 
on their own account. Had this happened, improvements requiring 
the co-operation of many hands would have been suspended, and ca- 
pital would have wasted and perished for want of means to use it ; 
and’the labouring population becoming separated upon small patches 
of land, each family would have been obliged to perform every species 
of work for themselves, and the absence of all division of employment 
and combination of labour would have so reduced the efficacy of their 
industry, that, instead of advancing in wealth and civilisation, they 
would have fallen back into a semi-barbarous state. To avert this evil, 
the commissioners gave the colonial commissioner the authority above- 
mentioned, anticipating, as they said, that, at a very early period after 
the arrival of the governor, no difficulty would be experienced in 
realising any price which it might be desirable to demand. This calcu- 
lation was founded upon the facts, that, in the adjoining colonies, well- 
situated land bore a considerable price, and that in Van Diemen's 
Land well-situated pasturage was already becoming scarce ; while in 
New South Wales the multiplying flocks had created a demand for 
pasturage some hundreds of miles in the direction of the new province. 
Under such circumstances, they thought it could scarcely be doubted 
that an active competition would immediately arise for the lands si- 
tuated in the vicinity of the ports of South Australia. 

The commissioners, however, soon found that it was important to 
the interests of the colony, that they should be enabled to make abso- 
lute sales of land in this country. The obstacle to such an arrange- 
ment hitherto had been the power vested in the resident commissioner 
in South Australia to raise the price of land in the colony, coupled 
with the necessity imposed by the act of parliament of having but one 
price at the same time for all the lands. The commissioners there- 
fore determined to withdraw the power hitherto vested in the colonial 
commissioner, and to reserve it for the future to be exercised by them- 
selves alone ; and they instructed him, in case he should have advanced 
the price of land, immediately to reduce it to 20s. per acre, returning 
to the purchasers whatever they had paid above that amount. 
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The “ Regulations for the Sale of Land in this Country”* which en- 
sued, may be briefly stated as follows 

1. The commissioners continue to sell land in this country on 
the same terms as in the colony ; viz,, at 1/, per acre, in sections 
(only) of 80 acres each ; and the parties making such purchases are 
allowed the privilege of selecting servants and labourers for ^ free pas- 
sagCf at the rate of one person for every 20/. expended in land, pro- 
vided that the selection be made within a reasonable time, and that 
such emigrant labourers be married, or selected with a due regard to 
an equality of sexes, and in conformity, in other respects, with the ex- 
isting regulations for the selection of labouring emigrants. Thus the 
money nominally paid for land is actually paid for the passage of 


* The following gentlemen have been appointed by the colonization commis- 
sioners’ agents fur tlic sale of land in South Australia. They are supplied with the 
printed regulations, certificates, &c., and will at all times furnish every information 
required. Those marked thus (*) are appointed also special agents for the selection 
of emigrants : — lon don . 

Tinkler and Hancock, 3, Austin-friars— Mr. E. H. Mears,* 5, Leadenhall-street 
—Mr. S. Ritherdon.**!. Leadenhall-street — James Waddell and Co..* Lime-street 


— C. Jacob,* Ingram-court, Fenchurch-street- 
Arundel —*Henry Lear 
Ashburton— H. C. Creagh 
Bedford— R. W. Robinson 
Berwick — N. G. Carr 
Bideford — J. Haycroft 
Birmingham— J . Drake ,N ew-street, 
and J. F. Taylor, Cherry -street 
Boston— J. Noble 
Bristol— * James Morcom 
Bromsgrovc — Joseph Green 
Canterbury — C. Martin 
Chichester— *J. Elliot 
Derby— Geo. Wilkinson and Son 
Eriswell — R. Rutterford 
Exeter— *Jos. Horsey 
Falmouth — *A. B. Duckham 
Gosport— J. B. Thomgate 
Guernsey — M. Moss 
Halilax— *H. Hughlings 
Harlow— E. Goodwin 
Hertford— S. Austin, jnn, 

Heytesbury— C. Morris 
Hull— *G. Greenwood 
Ips'vvich — F. Pawsey 

SCOTLAND 

Cupar Tullis 

Clyde, Port of — *F. Reid 
Dinpyell— Provost Cameron 
Dun ee- P. Just 
Glasgow— *F. Reid 
Haddington— T. Lea 
Inverness— P. M'Intyre, R. M. 

IBELAND, 


• F. G. Francis, 24, Rood-lane. 

Jersey- P. Perrot 
Leamington— J. Merridew 
Leeds— R. B. Watson 
Lewes— *JoIm Elliot 
Liverpool— * John Hurry 
Lymington— R. Galpine 
Maidstone— G. Whiting 
hlonmouth— C. Hough 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne- E. Chamley 
Nottingham — R. Sutton 
Oxford— G. F. Davenport 
Penzance— G. Jennings 
Plymoutli— E. Nettleton 
Portsea — S. Horsey 
Portsmouth — W. Pierce 
Reading— G. Lovejoy 
Sherborne— W. Roberts 
Shrewsbury — W. I'ibnam 
Southampton— J. Wheeler 
Stockbridge— W. Busigny 
Tavistock— *J. P. Feaston 
Winchester-^Iessrs. Jacob and Co. 
Worthing— C. Cortis 
Yarmouth— Geo. Lucas 


Leith — ♦Messrs. Woodcock and 
Adamson 

Montrose — C. Straton 
Perth- L. Stalker 
Stirling— Geo. Rae 
St. Andrew’s— Thos. Wallace 


Cork— Messrs. Coates and Lefebume Limerick— J. F. Raleigh 

Dungannon — Samuel Brown 'J'ralee — •A. Chute 

Messrs. Harvey of Horsey, Skene of Bedford, Harrison ,of Hindon, Ross of 
Rochester, and Serjeant of Brigg, are also appointed special a^nts. 
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serifdHtf, without whom the land would be useless ; and, be- 
sides the freehold land for tillage, an extensive pasturage may a/sd 6e 
odtaked at a merely nominal rent. 

4. Lands purchased in tliis country, to be selected in the order of 
application in the colony ; cases of equality in the order of application 
being decided by the order of the dates of purchase in this country. 

The followiiig are the “ Regulations for the Disposal of Land in the 

Colony”:— 

1. That all regulations for the disposal in the colony of public lands, 
except as regards sales made previous to the date hereof, be revoked. 

2. The surveys of public land shall, as far as possible, be carried So 
much in advance of settled districts, that there shall at all times be art 
extent of land surveyed, and open to purchase, exceeding the wants of 
the colonists. 

3. Surveyed lands shall be divided as nearly as may be into sections 
of eighty acres each, and maps of the surveyed lands, accompanied by 
the best practicable description of them, shall be constantly exhibited 
in the land-office. 

4. One month’s public notice shall be given of the time when any 
portion of public lands will first become open to purchase. 

5. On some fixed day of every week, and at some fixed hour, the 
land^'office shall be opened for the purpose of deciding upon applica- 
tions for land : all applications must be made by sealed tender, by fill- 
ing up a printed form, which will be supplied at the land-office : each 
tender must specify, by reference to the map,, the section or sections 
for which the intending purchaser applies : all sections included in the 
same tender must adjoin each other: all tenders will be openerl in 
public, and those received on the same day will be opened at the same 
time : such tenders as do not comprise any section, included in any 
other tender, shall be first disposed of : when the same section or sec- 
tions shall be named in tw^o or more tenders, thet tender shall be pre- 
ferred which comprises the greatest quantity of land : wffien one or 
more sections shall be named in two or more tenders comprising equal 
quantities df land, then the tender to be preferred shall be decided by 
lot. 

6. The sole condition of purchase shall be the payment of money at 
the rate of 1/. sterling per acre, and nothing, whether above or below 
the fittrftlce of the land, will be reserved by the crown. Five per cent, 
on the amount 6t the purchase-money shall be deposited at the time of 
making the tender, and the remainder shall be paid within one week 
of the sale. If the remainder of the purchase-money be not paid 
within the time specified, the land shall be again open to purchase, 
and the deposit shall be forfeited. 

7. The commissioners will sell land in England on the same terms as 
in the colony. Lands purchased under this regulation to be selected 
in the order of application in the colony ; cases of equality in the order 
of application being decided by the order of the dates of purchase in 
England. 

8. Leases of the pasturage of unsold lands shall be granted on the 
following conditions, among others The term to be three years, the te- 
nant having a right of renewal in preference to any other applicant. 
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Cultivation of the soil, and the felling of timber, to be disallowed. The 
land or any portion of it to be liable to sale ; and, if sold, the lease td 
terminate on a notice of two months, the tenant having a right of re- 
newal to unsold portions. The yearly rent to be 40s. sterling per 
square mile ; but tliis regulation not to apply to proprietors of land 
contracted to be purcljased before the 31st of August, 1836. No 
lease to contain any fractional part of a square mile of pasturage.* 

9. Any one who shall hereafter pay in advance to the proper officer, 
either in England or in the colony, the price of 4000 acres of land or 
upwards, shall have a right, for every 4000 acres thus paid for, to call 
on the colonial commissioner to direct the survey of any compact dis- 
trict within the colony of an extent not exceeding 15,000 acres, and, 
within fourteen days after the publication of such surveys at the land- 
office, to select his land from any part of such district before any other 
applicant. If two parties should apply at the same time for the same 
survey, the decision between them shall be according to rule 5. 

10. An accurate statement of all purchases of land made and leases 
of pasturage granted, specifying the quantity and situation in each 
case, and the name; of the purchaser or tenant, shall be published from 
time to time in the Colonial Gazette, 

The total of the sums received for the sale of land from the com- 
mencement, on the 15th July, 1835, to Dec. 7, 1837 (the date df the 
commissioners’ last report), amounted to 43,221/. 9s. Of this sum 
36,427/. 5s. were received before the date of the first annual report of 
the commissioners ; anc^ subsequently to that report, 3200/. have been 
paid for land in this country, and 3594/. 4s. in the colony, on account 
of the 563 town sections sold by auction, after the first 437 town sec- 
tions had been appropriated to the original purchasers of land orders 
in this country. Tire whole of the sales of land effected to Dec. 7, 
1837, are thus stated by the commissioners : — 

Acres. £ s, d. 

Four hundred and thirty-seven land orders in- 
cluded in the preliminary sales, each order 
being for 1 35 acres . , . 58,995 • 35,397 0 0 

One deposit forfeited . • . . 20 5 0 

Land orders, exclusive of the preliminary sales, 
each for 80 acres, at 12s. {rer acre . 1,600 . 960 0 0 

Ditto, at 20s. per acre . . . 3,200 . 3,200 0 0 

Investment for the purchase of land in the 

colony ..... 50 0 0 

Amount received by the commissioner in the 
colony for sale of town sections by auction, 
not included in the 437 preliminary orders 563 . 3,594 4 0 

Total . . . 64,358 £43,221 9 0 

♦ The following extract from a despatch of the secretary to the commission to the 
colonial commissioner, relates to this part of the repulations “ The commissioners 
have it luidcr contemplation to raise tlierent of pasturage, on the renewal of the 
leas(!s ; you will, therefore, take care that in tlie form of leases, every thing is 
avoidid which could possibly interfere with su' h an arrangement. You will dis- 
tinctly imdeist-ind th.it the alien d regulation (dated the 22d Ai;gust, 1836.) with re- 
ference to the lea&e> of pasturage, enclosed in my letter i f the 30th August, is, as 
stated in the regulation itself, not intended to apply to proprietors of land* contracted 
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The following statement of land sold in this country during the 
present year is not official, but is, nevertheless, correct ; — 

Acres, Acres. 

January . , . 320 June . . . 5,920 

February . . . 400 July . • . 4,480 

March . . . 880 August . • . 4,640 

April . . . 1,200 September . • 4,480 

May . . . 1,200 1 

Thus it will be seen that the number of acres sold this year up to Sep- 
tember, inclusive, is 23,520 ; clearly indicating, that, as the principles of 
the colony become better and more widely understood, and as practical 
success in the application of those principles is still more forcibly con- 
firmed by every fresh account from the colony, the avidity of pur- 
chasers increases. The colony has barely been founded when its self- 
supplying-labour principle begins to afford unequivocal promises of 
future wealth ; and, be it remembered, these acres are paid for in hard 
cash, at the rate of 1/. per acre. As the impossibility of obtaining land 
without purchase, restricts the purchaser from appropriating more than he 
has capital to cultivate efficiently, from the money laid out in land one 
may judge ofthe amount which must be vested in the colony in other ways. 

In their first report to the colonial secretary, the commissioners made 
a strong representation on the subject of the disposal of waste lands in 
Australia, the tendency of which was to show, that, unless the plan 
adopted in South Australia were made universal in the island , the self-sup- 
porting principle of the new colony would be defeated, through the ability 
of those who had paid little or no money for their land to outbid the 
landholders of South Australia in the labour market. “ To this very 
serious danger,” say they, “ the province of South Australia will be 
exposed, should the extensive district stretching from Portland Bay to 
the eastern coast of New Holland be either appropriated to settlers at 
the low price of 5s, per acre, or left to the occupancy of squatters. 
Already extensive tracts of pasture have been seized, and unauthorised 
settlements have been formed in the neighbourhood of Portland Bay 
and Port Philip ; and it is greatly to be Sfeared, that, if a timely check 
be not put to the progress of this extra-legal colonisation, the colonists 
of the province of South Australia will be deprived of that sufficient 
supply of labour for hire, for the sake of securing which they have paid 
in the price required for the land they have respectively purchased.” 

In unison with these views, and to provide for the demand for 
free labour, which will be consequent upon the gradual relinquishment 
of the present system of transportation, orders have been sent to the 
governors of the other colonies in Australia, and to the governor of 
Van Diemen's Land, to increase the price of land, but to what amount 
has not transpired ; it is stated, however, that the waste lands are to 
be leased out at 40s. per square mile. 

to bepurcliased before the 31st of August, 1836. Whatever privileges attached ori- 
ginally to such proprietors, are altogetlier unaflected by it. At the same time, you 
will carefully avoid holding out any expectation tliat the rent of the pasturage held 
by such proprietors will not be advanced on the renewal of the leases. Tliu com- 
missioners have recently liad a correspondence with the South Australian Company 
on this subject, the substance of wluch is in exact accordance witJi these instruc- 
tions.*' The company are, however, determined not to surrender a right so important 
to themselves and to others, without using every constitutional exertion to retain it. 
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CHAPTER V. 

CLIMATE, SEASONS, ETC. 

Australia being the antipodes of England, when it is summer with 
us it is winter there, and vice versd. The months of December, 
January, and February, form its summer quarter ; when the atmo- 
sphere, though hot during the day, is, nevertheless, not at all debilitat- 
ing, a cool, bracing breeze setting in towards evening. Our June, 
July, and August, form the Australian winter, which is there a season of 
rain rather than snow ; for, though there are sometimes slight frosts, all 
traces of these disappear on the rising of the sun. During these 
months, however, a fire is certainly agreeable iu the morning and even- 
ing. Australia being so much farther east than England, the sun rises 
there ten hours sooner than with us. At noon the temperature is 
higher than in England in the corresponding seasons ; but there is 
little difference in the mornings and evenings. The Australian sky 
is usually clear and brilliant, and the atmosphere dry, pure, and 
elastic. In the summer*season a haze sometimes hangs over the lagoons 
and rivers ; but it disappears before the first rays of the sun. 

We subjoin the testimony of the most competent witnesses, persons 
on the spot : — 

“ A finer climated country,” says one, “ cannot be in the world.” 

“ This,” exclaims another, “ is truly a most glorious country, whether 
as to climate, magnificence of scenery, or fertility of soil ; nothing to 
be said can convey an idea of its beauty, splendour, and richness.” 

Another: — ‘‘ There cannot be a finer climate in the world ; and the 
country is equally to be admired and valued.” 

Ours,” says the editor of the South Australian Gazette^ “ is the 
climate of Italy ; not of the Campagna da Roma, but of Nice or 
Naples. * * * far surpasses France ‘‘To say that 

all previous descriptions of this magnificent region I’all short of the 
reality, is,” says the same writer elsewhere, “saying nothing; no 
past, and no present, description can do it justice.” 

The Rev. T. Q. Stowe likewise, in writing to the Colonial Missionary 
Society, by whom he has been recently sent out, exclaims — “ What a 
land is t lis to which you have sent me ! The loveliness and glory of its 
plains and woods, its glens and hills ! But of these you will hear from 
others. I cannot, however, leave it out of my estimate of God’s good- 
ness to me, that he has placed me in so fair and sweet a portion of his 
earth ; neither do I think it unimportant to your society. Without 
doubt, the scenery of this rich land will draw from England, and from 
India, many whom you wish to benefit. The same may be said of the 
climate, which is salubrious and delightful.” 
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I never saw,’^ adds another, ‘‘ nor thoug^ht that there was, such a 
place in the world. No reports that 1 have seen or heard, have half 
described the beauties and advantae^es of South Australia.^’ 

“ The climate of South Australia,” observes Mr, Gou^er, “ is one 
of the most delig^btfnl in the world It is the climate of Italy without 
the sirocco. When I have been walking along the lovely plains of 
Adelaide, my very heart has seemed to bound within me, in a manner 
unknown to me in this [England] heavy atmosphere, where it is gene- 
rally an exertion even to think.” 

Though in summer the heat is considerable, it does not affect the 
spirits and health so injuriously as in European countries, and is miti- 
gated by the salubrious breezes peculiar to the climate. 

The hottest days we had,” says a settler, speaking of 1837, were 
in January and February, and occasionally the thermometer reached 
100^ ; but it never indicated a very high temperature for more than a 
few hours at a time, and the mornings and evenings were almost in- 
variably cool and refreshing.” 

“ There is nothing to be feared,” writes another, from the heat. 
Ladies who used in England to feel exhausted by a hot day, all confess 
that they do not here find the heat oppressive ; the air is so pure and 
elastic, that it never causes the wretched, low-spirited feeling that the 
hcat*6f summer does in England. The thermometer at the present 
moment is at 80®, and we are only just thinking of opening the window ; 
and, when that is done, a delightfully fresh breeze soon cools the room.” 

“ We arrived in February,” writes a third, and have, enjoyed the 
most delightful weather ever since, with occasional showers ; the heat 
is rarely so oppre>sive as yon often have it in England, there being 
generally a pleasant breeze, and it is mostly cool at night, so that one 
does not find two blankets at all too much.” 

These extracts may be fitly conehided by the eandid testimony 
lately borne by Mr. Gouger ; — “ One thing only can be said against 
the climate of' South Australia; and I readily suze anything which 
occurs to me to find fault with ; fori am obliged, in all truth, to say so 
miich in favour of my adopted country, that I fear my account may 
be thought partial from the very fact of so little being found against 
the province. During the months of December and January, which 
form in South Australia the midsummer, we have for about twelve or 
foutteen days too hot weather. The wind sometimes blows from the 
north over the great continent of Australia during those months ; and, 
whenever it does, it is far too warm. This, however, is not a continuous 
fortnight of heat ; we have two or three days together of this un- 
pleasant north wind, and then fine weather again ; then another day 
or two of hot weather, and in this way it amounts to about a fortnight 
in the whole. Still, whatever may have been the heat of the day, the 
evenings are cooled delightfully by a sea-breeze ; and throughout the 
summer hardly a week occurs witliout the most refreshing showers. 
And this is the only fault I have to find with the climate. The ther- 
mometer truly shows a heat unknown here; but, as there is not at the 
same time so great a density in the atmosphere as in England, the 
heat is by no means so oppressive as one who had not experienced it 
might expect. Ihe greatest heat 1 have known was shown by 116® 
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6n Christmas-day, 1836,* inside the double lining of my tent, knd, 

the same time, it was 94® in my reed hut ; but I have no doubt, 
when houses shall be erected fit for the latitude, attention being paid 
to the mode of building, complaints of heat will seldom be made.” 

On this subject, it has been observed by a writer in the Morning 
Chronicle, “It is equally certain, from the latitude and position of 
South Australia, it cannot be so hot as Sydney, where no inconvenience 
appears to be felt, and few complaints are heard. It is a remarkable 
fact, that neither heat nor cold, in their effects upon the human frame, 
can be estimated by the thennometer ; and, in proof of this assertion, it 
is only necessary to appeal to all who have ever experienced a Canadian 
winter, or an Australian summer. In Canada it is ho unusual thing to 
find the thermometer below izero ; and yet this intense cold affects even 
a new settler little more than the ordinary temperature of an English 
winter. In Australia the extreme heat is unaccompanied by that lassitude 
experienced in more temperate regions. It seems probable that in both 
cases the difference of the result in the feelings is occasioned by the 
diflerence of moisture in the atmosphere ; but, whatever be the cause, 
the fact is undoubted. Even the climate of Western Australia, which 
is about three degrees nearer to the equator, has not been found to pro- 
duce that lassitude which usually accompanies excessive heat and, 
throughout Australia, the fevers and other diseases common to the East 
and West Indies and the coast of Africa, are entirely unknown.” 

Testimonies, indeed, to the geiieral mildness of the climate are 
abundant. 

“ i suppose,” writes one, “ this is the beginning of winter ; if so, 
who would live in cold, damp, dripping England ? I am now living 
in a hut of boards and rushes, without either a door, window, shutters, 
or fire-place, and without feeling the want of any of them. There has 
been little or no illness here. Mr. Cotter, the colonial surgeon, praises 
the climate highly.” 

Another — “ There is little of no wdnter here ; the weather is like 
summer in England.” 

A third — “ The winter is now just coming on, and it is quite as hot 
as your midsummer, with beautiful rains. 'I'he people here never think 
of putting any thing in the gi’ound before March. The winter here is 
the growing season.” 

“ This (August),” writes a fourth, “ is our winter and, instead of 
having frost and snow, we have rain ; this is the time that every thing 
looks green, and is growing.” It appears, however, from the testimony 
of one, that, at the close of the winter of 1837, they had “ a little white 
frost and, on two or three occasions,” he adds, “ I have seen ice;** 
anothet speaks of the hoar frost having made some of the potatoes 
droop; ‘ but,” he adds, “we have no frosts like those of England.” 

“ During the winter,” says the editor of the South Australian 
Ga^etle, “the extreme range has been between 43® and 60®. A 

♦ This, however, does not appear to be the extreme heat. Mr. Wade, of Van 
Diemen’s Land,who visited Adelaide in December, 1837, says (and Mr. Gouger quotes 
the statement without contradk tion ), “ The thennometer, while I was Ihere.was on two 
or three occasit.iis as high as 132° ; but this does nut continue lon^, and is indicative 
of a change 6f weadier.” Mr. Wade adds, “ The longest continuation of dry weather 
was three weeks; this, I was inlormcd, was a very unusual occuirente.*' 
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good deal of rain has fallen within the last two months ; but it has 
never been constant for more than a day. Sometimes we have a cold 
wind during the night from the N.E., which, however, does no observ- 
able harm to vegetation/' 

“ The winter," writes another settler, ^‘consists of pelting showers for 
a day or two, and then a week of warm sunny weather. The nights 
are cold ; a hre is acceptable ; and we require as much bed-clothes 
as you do in England/' In another place, the same writer characterises 
the winter thus : — ‘‘ The weather precisely resembles a showery May or 
June day in England; the nights are as cold as your November, but 
without fog : the stars shine with intense lustre, and the moon seems to 
hang in space: it seems as if the eye could penetrate into space beyond, 
so pure and transparent is the atmosphere/’ 

“ Even now,” writes another emigrant, though so near our Christ- 
mas, we have weather more like the fine days of an early autumn than 
any thing like winter. Beautiful plants and flowers are springing up 
constantly ; and we have had such a succession of them that scarcely a 
day passes but some one brings us another new flower/' 

Again — “ The mildness of the climate is great. Jhe governor has 
some orange, olive, and fig trees, that have stood out in the open air 
all the winter, and look remarkably healthy^ The vine is sure to 
flouKsh, especially on the limestone tracts. Melons and pumpkins of 
all sorts grow freely in the open air.” 

It would appear from the following testimony that the rain falls in 
very copious and heavy showers : — You iq England have no idea 
how the rain comes down here : it would wet a person through in a 
few minutes ; but between the showers we have the most beautiful 
spring-like weather." 

The climate is uniformly spoken of as healthy ; and, though the va- 
riations of temperature are both considerable and sudden, yet they do 
not appear to shock the human constitution. As one proof of the 
salubrity of the climate, it may be mentioned, that persons rarely feel 
any ill effects from sleeping on the ground, coughs and colds being 
almost unknown. 

Ophthalmia of a slight kind is the only disease peculiar to the clime ; 
and five cases out of six of this occurred during the early days of the 
settlement, when the people were badly sheltered, suffering from great 
fatigue, and exposed to a hot sun. The cure, however, is simple, 
effectual, and speedy.* The invigorating influence of the climate ge- 
nerally renders it peculiarly fit for invalids, especially Europeans ; 
but on this part of the subject also, let us call the settlers themselves 
into the witness-box. 

Mr. Kingston, the deputy-surveyor, writes, The climate is very fine ; 
and, though the heat is at present intense, it has no injurious or debi- 

• Some of the colonists,*’ writes the colonial secretary, “have been afflicted, dur- 
ing a few days in summer, 'with an inflammation of the eyelid, supposed to be caused 
by the hot wind, and ignorantly called ophthalmia. I am of opinion, however, that this 
aanoyance is to be attributed to the persecution of a fly, resembling the common 
brown fly of England, but smaller and darker in its colour. Washing the eye with 
water, whenever opportunity occurs, is, I think, a preventive ; and, at all events, the 
complaint is easily cured.” Another settler, however, states, that he has known a 
person nearly blind for three or four days “ from a hot wind which affects the eyes 
very materially,” 
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litating effect on the constitution. I am generally occupied from 6 
A.M. to 3 P.M., without cessation, exposed to the heat of the sun, and 
weather of all kinds; and, though living entirely under camp, have not 
had a minute’s illness since I landed ; nor have we, thank God, had 
any serious illness amongst us. This says a great deal for the cli- 
mate.” 

** The climate,” observes another, “ is generally warm ; but occa- 
sional night- winds render flannel and blankets necessary. We have 
heard of no ill eflects from cold or sudden changes of temperature. 
Indeed, every body has been very healthy, and no appearance of any 
epidemic'* 

“It is really extraordinary,” says a third, “ that the sudden 
changes of temperature have so little effect upon us here. There is 
frequently a variation of from 20^ to 30® in the twenty-four hours, 
and yesterday the thermometer fell 20® in less than four hours. It 
is now (9 p.M.) 6G®. Yet colds are almost unknown, and the general 
sickness is of the most trifling kind.” 

“ Our climate,” remarks a fourth, “ is so conducive to health, that 
all appear to thrivq, and come with delight even to a coarse fare, con- 
sidered so in England. But what are all the enjoyments and privileges 
of England to me, if I have not my health ? It would be a source of 
pleasure to me to witness some hundreds of the half-broken comtitu- 
tioned townsfolk set their feet on our shores. Methinks I should 
witness as great a change in them as in the poor hundreds of sheep 
passing every morning ^y my humble cottage, whose bones, a few 
mornings ago, might easily have been told, but now their appearance 
is beyond all expectation.” 

A fifth— “ I am now getting as strong and hearty as ever I was in 
my life ; the climate seems to have such a wonderful effect upon my 
constitution, and indeed on every body’s that conduct themselves 
sober and steady. The heat, yesterday, at twelve o’clock, was 100® 
in the shade; and, for all that, your appetite is as sharp as in 
frosty weather in England. We seem to be always hungry, which 
proves the healthiness of the climate.” 

A sixth — “ I have totally lost my asthmatic complaint and my cough, 
and so has every one that had it, and came out ; there is no such thing 
as a cough here.” 

Another letteP, dated in May, 1837, is from a tradesman from 
Portsea to his mother, soliciting her, at an advanced age, to join him 
in the colony, but using no other persuasion than a simple recital of 
the way of living : — “ You may say you are too old to come such a 
voyage ; but there are people 70 years of age that have come out with 
their families, and never were so well in England as they are here. 
We are .low near the middle of winter, and the weather is like that of 
May in England. Our shortest daylight will be 10^ hours’ sun; 
there is very little twilight, and it is soon dark after sunset. The cli- 
mate is good and heal^y at all seasons ; all are agreed upon that.** 

The following quotation is from a letter written by Mr. Giles, a gentle- 
man in the employ of the South Australian Company, atid dated Adelaide, 
June 6, 1 838 : — “ Such is the salubrity of the climate, that, though sleep- 
ing by night in the open air on the damp ground, whilst my clothes have 
dried upon my back, and this during the winter season, 1 have never 
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once taken cold. Whilst residing in London, 1 should have been fear- 
ful of getting my feet wet, and oftentimes during the summer was so 
relaxed in the general system, that a walk of one mile would fatigue me. 
I can now walk fifteen miles in a morning without experiencing incon- 
venience. If you have any friends afflicted with pulmonary diseases, 
pray entreat them to try this climate, when, with God’s blessing, they 
would soon be restored.” 

Mr. David Maclaren, the South Australian Company’s manager, 
bears an equally strong testimony to the curative effects of the climate 
upon consumptive habits. His words, under date of May 25, 1838, 
are as follows : — ‘‘ lam persuaded that South Australia will prove 
restorative to those affected with consumption, if the disease has not 
advanced too far. The climate is delightful, and instances are not 
wanting of its sanative and restorative influence, particularly in ca^es 
of pulmonary complaints.” 

After reading these glowing, but, we apprehend, not overcharged ac- 
counts of the climate of South Australia, we think the reader will 
agree with us in concluding that there is more of truth than at first 
sight he would have supposed, in the brief but forcible description of it 
given by an Irish writer ; namely, tliat, “ in South Australia at least, 
the climate of Paradise appears to have survived the fall,” 
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CHAPTER VI. 

FERTILITY OF THE SOIL. 

All tlie authenticated accounts we have seen, agree as to the fertility 
of the soil, and most of the settlers speak quite rapturously on the 
subject, comparing it to the richest parts of our own country. Nor is 
this unanimous judgment founded merely on an inspection of the earth, 
or on tlie verdant aspect of its spontaneous productions, even in the 
depth of winter ; but the inference drawn from these appearances, has 
been conlinncd by the success which has so far crowned every experi- 
ment in horticulture, and from the other ocular proofs afforded by the 
greatly improved condition of even the working cattle. 

Colonel Light h*as made an estimate of tliC land fit for the ploygh^ 
between Adelaide and tlie southern shore of the eastern coast of St. 
Vincent s Gulf, and in the ]dains to the northward and eastward 9f the 
town ; and his opinion is, that he has under-rated the quantity. The 
country which h( has purposely excluded from his estimate, is admi- 
rably adapted i’or depasture ground. There is not more than a hun- 
dredth part which is nSt available, the precipitous character of some 
of the mountains being the only obstacle to tillage. The coloners 
estimate of the land to the north of Adelaide, extends to about twenty 
miles ; but })arties who have been in that direction after stray cattle, give 
the most encouraging accounts of the soil for more than forty miles. 
The colonel’s statement is as follows : — Between Adelaide and En- 
counter Bay, after deducting eighty square miles for scrubby and sandy 
land (which he thinks is an excessive allowance) : — 

,01 miles X 8 = 408 miles = 201,120 acres. 

Plains to the N. and E. of Adelaide. 

15 miles X 20=300 miles = 192,000 do. 

Rapid Bay to Cape Jeivis. 

7 miles x 4 = 28 miles = 17,920 do. 


Total 471,040 acres. 

The most remote part of this estimated boundary is not more than 
thirty miles from the coast. 

The following extract from an authenticated letter to the editor of 
the Liv rpool Albion, dated Port Adelaide, August 1st, 1837, while it 
confirms Colonel Light’s estimate, will be still more satisfactory to 
practical farmers, as coming from one of the class : — “ Having now cir- 
cumnavigated the Australian continent, you may rely upon what I am 
about to say. Unless 1 had seen the land in this province with my own 
eyes, and examined its character, I never would have credited the exist- 
ence of such a fine country. Nothing can exceed the beauty and extent 
of clear fertile country here. You may drive the plough through meadom 
of splendid pasturage of thousands (f aeres without a single obstruction ; 
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no shrub, and just sufficient timber to make the face of the country 
park'Iike ; the soil a deep loam, with plenty of water, lime, and clay, 
and most luxuriant grass embedding the flowers, such as the buttercup, 
which indicate the quality of the soil ; in short, it is, in climate and 
soil, all that man can desire. * * ^^0 province is like one of 

our fine English counties, and is vastly superior in many respects to all 
I have seen in other parts of Australia ; and those who have the power 
to invest in land cannot fail, from the character of the soil in an arable 
and stock point of view, to quadruple their capita! within three or four 
years. In short, I am as certain as that I live, that this will rise more 
rapidly in importance, than any other colony did in the world/* 

Equally satisfactory, and possessing similar claims to confidence, are 
the following extracts : — 

Mr. Brown, under date Holdfast Bay, Gulf St, Vincent, South 
Australia, December, 1836, writes, “The more we see of the colony, 
the more our impressions in its favour are confirmed. There is abun- 
dance of good land every where, and many thousand acres are Jit at once 
for the plough y without a stone or stump to be removed, and with a soil 
that will produce any thing, 1 have dug for water close to my tent, 
and I found two feet of rich black earth, mingled with a little sand, 
— three feet and rather more of good clay, fit for brick, — and, beneath 
this, <jand mixed with clay, through whicli the water flowed so abun- 
dantly, that with two men to raise it in buckets it came in so fast 
that I could not get deeper than seven feet.** 

A letter received by a gentleman at Chichester, contains the following 
passage : — “ No land in the world can be finer, the richest and blackest 
mould you can imagine ; and some of the plains are very extensive 
and beautiful, being more like parks than any thing else; thousands 
of acres can he instantly ploughedy without having to cut down a single 
tree. Really the land is nothing but a rich heap of manure. There is 
abundance of fresh water, which is a great thing.” 

“ It is not 'mere romantic beauty,*’ writes Mr. Thomas Wilson, late of 
Bromley, in Kent, one of the first tenants of the South Australian 
Company, under date, Adelaide, November 7th, 1837 ; “ buty speaking 
as a farmer, the richness of the land, and undoubted fertility of soil, 
is quite equal to appearance, and far surpasses any thing 1 had sup- 
posed to be in existence. There are thousands and tens of thousands if 
acres immediately adjoining the city, quite equal to Romney marshes. 
One might at once go haymaking ; and intermixed with the grasses, 
there is now in full bloom, a kind of lupin, three to four feet high, and 
possessing as nutritious qualities as vetches. Indeed, the best proof 
of the quality of the pasturage, which is most abundant, is supplied by 
the present condition of the oxen, which, though working hard nearly 
every day, are yet in such condition as would not be despised in Smith - 
field for the butcher. There really seems to be every thing provided 
here by nature to supply the wants of, and form, a prosperous com- 
munity. I do believe, that if 500,000 persons, properly apportioned^ 
with all appliances for working the land, were immediately set down ia 
the range of country round this place, which from the different points, 
of the town the eye can almost take in, they need not be at all in each 
other’s way, or experience the least difficulty in drawing a plentiful 
subsistence from the soil, which is equal in staple, in many large blocks 
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of thousands of avreSf to the deep rich loams in the neighbourhood of 
Maidstone^ 

“ The soil,” says the Rev. T. Q. Stowe, is exceedingly and exten- 
sively rich, and subdued with the greatest ease; so that one half- 
grudges the plough its facile conquests of these beautiful parks.” 

** The whole of the land that I have seen,” observes the colonial 
secretary, after twelve monllis’ residence in the colony, “excepting 
Kangaroo Island, and the very small portion of the main occupied by 
high hills, iiiMy be termed very available land, surpassing, on the 
average, what I have met with in Van Diemen’s Land ; and I need 
. not quote the opinions of some friends there, who have visited South 
Australia, in sup[)ort of this assertion ; the mere fact of a large number 
of very respectable settlers going from Van Diemen's Land to settle 
in the new jjrovince, in consequence of a conviction of its superiority in 
soil and climate^ is of itself sudicient evidence*.” 

“The lands,” writes Mr. Giles, under date of June 6, 1838, “are 
generally very good. On the tops of the mountains, we sometimes 
find a scrub which is sterile ; but, by the sides of the hills, some of the 
best pasturage is to be seen. I went many miles eastward of Mount 
Lofty, where was some of the finest park-like country 1 ever beheld, 
with plenty of good fresh water, and timber of the largest size. The grass 
is so high at places in these districts, that it sweeps our boots we 
ride through it on hoL^(.back. 1 also travelled overland south-east 
from Adelaide to Encounter Bay, visited Rapid Bay, Unkaparinga, 
Mussungii, and Hurtle Vale Districts; in these vicinities, 1 found a 
beautiful black mould in* the low grounds from two to three feet in 
depth, and on the hills the (incst sheep-runs. There is a singular 
feature in this country ; namely, that on many of the high hills up to 
the very summit, we find a beautiful soil, fit for garden-ground.” 

Without, however, in the least questioning these unanimous testi- 
monies in favour ol‘ the richness and fertility of the soil, and of its 
undoubted capabilities for agricultural purposes, we are inclined to 
nigrce with the colonization commissioners in thinking that South Aus- 
tralia i.s ('alculiited to Ixx'ome a pastoral rather than a tillage country; 
and, though it may produce ample supplies of grain for domestic con- 
sumjition, yet its princijrcd staple for exportation must, for a consider- 
able period, consist clnefiy of wool.* Shcep-feeding has made the 
fortune of Australia, and the new colony w ill not be long behind its 
prosperous neighbours as an abundant field for pastoral pursuits. 

“ It is gratifying,” says one, writing from the spot, “ to find that 
the country and climate are. admirably adapted to sheep-breeding, since 
wool is the staple commodity of Australia. In Van Diemen’s Land this 
branch of farming is calculated to yield an average annual profit of 
80 per t ent. But in the older settlements pasturage is scarce, and 
most of the sheep-runs are obliged to be rented at a high rate; 
whereas here a purchaser of land may obtain a square mile of pas- 
turage at 40s. per annum.” 

* “ It is dillicnlt,” observes Mr. Morpliett, “to say deterrainately what articles 
besides wo(j 1 iiniy become exportable coniiuoditios of Soutli Australia ; but the 
climate appears to me to bear such a lescmblaiice to Syria, and other countries in 
the Mediterranean, that I have sanguine hopes we might rai^e sueli valuable products 
as wine, olive oil, figs, maize, fiax, silk, rice, indigo, and tobacco.” 


E 
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A Mr. Gilbert, writing to a g^entleman in London, says, under date 
of April 22, 1837, “ We have landed about 7000 sheep, many of the 
purest Saxon breed. This is beyond question a splendid sheep country ; 
800 poor miserable creatures Avere imported for intended slaughter ; 
after two months’ feed, they increased 50 per cent, in weight, and this 
I think an undeniable proof of the capabilities of the country. A gen- 
tleman is now here from Van Diemen’s Land, and purposes bringing 
his flocks.” 

This opinion is strengthened by the testimony of another competent 
witness, Mr. John Morphett, who, in replying to the inquiries of a 
friend, says, ‘‘ With respect to the advantages of turning your attention 
to agriculture, I will say nothing, because you will be able to form 
your own idea upon arrival ; and I do not tliink it advisable that you 
should make any arrangements in England for that purpose. I think 
our colony will be more engaged in wool-growing lor the first few 
years than in farming, as the experience gained in the other Australian 
settlements shows that to be the most prudent ])lan. In iaet, in the former 
undertaking, there is little or no risk ; in the latter, tliere is a consider- 
ably outlay required, with a good deal of risk. The increase upon 
sheep is reckoned at 80 per cent. })er annum ; and the clij) from a 
flock of 500 would nearly, if not (juite, pay all the expenses at- 
teiWJng it.” 

“ Sheep-farming,” said Mr. Gouger, another equally credible and 
disinterested witness, at a recent pjiblic meeting, “ is an occupation 
which presents to the colonists a prospect of the most lucrative and 
permanent character. I have known individuals in the neighbouring 
colonies, who commenced with a very small capital, come back with 
fortunes. I could mention the names of parties who, after an absence 
from England of fifteen years, have returned with fortunes, yielding, 
at colonial interest, from 10,000/. to 15,000/. a-year. I have made 
calculations upon the return to capital employed in sheep-breeding ; 
but, instead of going into them,"^ 1 will read a jiart of a letter on the 


* The followingjirc the calcalatioiis to which Mr. Gouger alluded; — “ In this cal- 
culation,” he ohserves, ‘‘ the increase is taken at the rate of 80 p('r cent, per lambing 
season, and seven lambing seasons are supposed to take place ie live years: the loss 
by natural and accidental deaths is calculated at 5 per cent, per lambing season. 
No deduction is here made ibr the expcn.se of management, the produce in ayooI 
fully covering this outlay. The original purchase is supposed to be bOU ewes. 


Seasons. Ewes. Deaths. 

1. — 500 —25 = 475 

2. — 475—25 = 450 


Incrciisc J.anibs. Ewes. W^cthers. 

at 80 = 380 = 190 • 190 
per cent. 

„ 3^10=170* 


Ewes of 

1st Season. Deaths. 


3.— 450-1-190-32 = 608 


ff 


506 = 253 • 253 


zna season. _ 

4._ 608+170-38 = 740 „ 592 = 296 • 296 

3rd Scfuon* 

5 — 740+253-49 = 914 „ 756 = 378-378 


4 th Season. 

6— 944+296-63=1177 „ 942 = 471 ' 471 


Wethers. Deeths. 

190-10=180 

Death.. 

180+1 70— 18=332 
332+253—28 = 557 
567+296-43 = 810 
810+378-63=1220 


5tA season. 

7.-1177-4-378-78=1477 „ 1182 = 591 • 591 1220+471-89=1602 

Thus, at the end of five years, the 500 sheep originally imported would have in- 
creased to 1477 ewes, 1182 lambs, and 1602 wether sheep, giving a total of 3088 
sheep, and 1182 lambs* 1 shall not carry on this slaicmcnt to money results, but 
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subject, which I received from a most intelligent gentleman in Van 
Diemen's Land, but who has now settled in South Australia : — 

'' Hobart Town, 6th February, 1838. 

My dear sir, — I have carefully perused your calculation of the 
increase of 500 ewes, making in five years a total of 3079 sheep and 
1182 lambs, or a cash return at the expiration of that period of 5055/. 
for an outlay of 750/. 

I consider your calculation very moderate ; you might have made 
it considerably greater if you had turned the males into females after 
the second drop of lambs, and so continued selling the wethers 
annually, and buying ewes with the proceeds. This, every careful, 
calculating man W'ould do, and thereby receive an increase for his 
male sheep of, I suppose (without calculating), 25 per cent, on the 
total of your calculation. Sheep will yield as great a return as you 
reckon in Van Diemen’s Land, our favourite sheep-walks even more ; 
and I am of opinion that the maximum of Van Diemen’s Land ought, 
in calculation, to be considered the minimum of South Australia. I 
have been a breeder of sheep and an agriculturist in this colony all my 
life ; I have also carefully and minutely examined the pasturage of 
South Australia ; and I feel no hesitation in saving that it will yield a 
greater return, both of w'ool and increase, Ilian Van Diemen’s Land. 
The superinrity of pasturage would keep the sheep constantly in good 
condition, and thereby promote the growth of wool ; while, from the 
total abs(uice of scrub, tla /Icccc would be allowed to grow to maturity 
without any portion being torn from the back of the sheep. The 
climate of South Australia is also more desirable than this : — here we 
lose a great number of lambs from frost and snow in the lambing 
season, but the mild climate of South Australia would not present this 
draAvback to the increases * ^ 

“ I remain, my dear sir, very truly yours, 

‘‘ John Wade.” 

That corn is not likely to be grown, at least in any quantity, for 
some time to come, may be infeced from the fact, that wheat can be 
imported into the colony much cheaper than it could be produced in it, 
the finest grain being bought at Calcutta for 8s. the 1361b. ; and also 
from the fact that the English farmers who have already settled there 
have for the most part applied the soil to grazing and dairy purposes : 
hut still the means of judging are very limited, as the land has for the 
most part only just been distributed. 

There is much general truth and probability, however, in the remarks 
of an intelligent writer on this subject.* He shows, that the agricultural 

this can be done by any one who chooses to calculate it. The cost of fir e-woolled 
ewes, two and four +ertli, in Van Diemen’s Laud, in January, 1838, was about 18s. 
each, and t' (5 net cost of freight to South Australia from Launceston, is about lOs. 
a-head. A Van Diemen’s Land grazier will pronounce this calculation crude. He 
would smile, for instance, at my giving all the value of the wool for the expense of 
management ; and ho would ask why the Avethers should not be sold from year to 
year, and oavcs bought with the proceeds, Avhereby the increase would be naturally 
much greater ; but 1 have be(in content with shoAving Avhat the profit is upon the 
lowest calculation and inferior manageinont.’* 

* “ The New British l^rovince of South Australia j’* second edition ; Knight, Lud*. 
gate-street, 1835. 
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capabilities of South Australia cannot, on the whole, be fully estimated, 
until the population be great enough to enable the landowners to pre- 
vent the ravages of river inundations, and yet preserve the periodical 
supplies of water by means of tanks, and reservoirs, and canals, for 
artificial irrigation. “ Though," he observes, “ during the course of a 
year, more rain, it is believed, falls in New South Wales than in Eng- 
land, the Australian settlers sufler terribly from long periods without 
rain — from what they call ‘ Australian droughts and vast tracts of 
land in that colony, which would be thought excellent if constantly 
supplied with water, are but little esteemed, boc<iuse deficient in that 
natural quality. But this \vould be the case in some of the most fertile 
and populous districts of Europe, Africa, and Asia, if their inhabitants 
should, like tlie Australians, depend wholly upon nature for a supply of 
water." After illustrating these remarks by reference to the left bunk 
of the Po and to the banks of the Nile, and other examples, he asks, 
“ Why, then, one is led to ask, have the settlers in Australia never, to 
any extent whatever, employed those contrivances for the management 
of water, to which the inhabitants of other countries are so largely 
indebted ? The answer is full of instruciion to future settlers in 
Australia. Because, in the first place, Australia has been settled by 
Englishmen, in whose native country, water, falling every week, is often 
an iiicumbrance ; where fertility depends rather on the art of draining, 
than on that of collecting and preserving water ; Englislimen, whose 
ignorance of the latter art was n<)t likely to be cured by a sense of its 
value. Because, secondly, even if the settlers in Soutli Australia had 
seen the value of that art, still, being scattered as they are over a wide 
expanse of country, they could not have formed dams, embankments, 
water-courses, tanks, reservoirs, and wells. For to conduct such works, 
combination is required ; combination of two sorts : first, that combina- 
tion of purpose which takes place amongst the landowners of a valley in 
Europe wliich is artificially irrigated — a kind of agrec*ment for co- 
operation, under which all behave as if they were direclcd by a single 
will; secondly, that combination of labour ii: particular works, that 
helping of each otlier by iiiany, without which no work can be per- 
formed which requires, like the formation of cmhankments, reservoirs, 
and water-courses, the constant employment of niaiiy hands in the 
same work, at the same time, and for a long periodof consecutive time. 
If Australia had consisted only of the banks of tlie Hawkesbury, her 
inhabitants would probably, ere now, have obtained complete control 
over that river and its tributary streams, confining them within their 
beds during tbo rainy seasons, and during the dry seasons conveying 
their waters, which had been artificially pent up in favourable spots, over 
a great tract of country, that is now despised as being liable to suffer 
either from flood or from drouglit." He therefore contends, that, even 
though the common impression that Australia is not fit to become an 
agricultural country, but is only fit to be a pastoral country, may be 
correct, it is not a reasonable conclusion. “ It is drawn," he observes, 
“from an English estimate of the soil and climate of Australia, and 
from the fact that liitlierto in Australia it has been far more easy to 
produce sheep and cattle, than to raise corn and other products of 
agriculture. But settlers coming from a corresponding latitude of 
Europe, would have formed a different ettiiiiate of the soil and climate 
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of Australia, and, probably, a more correct one. Moreover, the colonists 
of Australia have been so planted, so widely dispersed and separated from 
each other, that they could not have been an agricultural people, even 
though their soil and climate had resembled those of the plains of Lom- 
bardy or the Low Countries. For in order to raise the agricultural pro- 
ducts of Flanders and tlie north of Italy, such as corn, rice, wine, tobacco, 
and silk, it is necessary to employ considerable masses of labour, and of 
capital as well, in constant combination ; and this skilful application of 
capital and labour could not take place amongst a few scattered shep- 
herds. But those people, it may be said, were so dispersed, and became 
•shepherds, because the soil of their new country was untit for agricul- 
ture ; and tliis artxurneiit has been used to show the inexpediency of 
measures for preventing such dispersion. To this argument the reply is 
short and conclusive. Settlers on the very rich plains of the Ohio and 
the Mississippi, have been scattered (piitc as much as the Australians, 
if not more. In all modern colonies, whatever the nature of the soil, 
the settlers have been scattered as if the object had been to prevent them 
from becoming an agricultural people. It may be, therefore, that the 
pastoral habits of the Australians arc owing rather to the mode in which the 
country has been colonized, than to the nature of its soil. And this view 
of the subject is confirmed by observing, that, in colonies of which the 
soil was equally fit for agriculture and pasturage (ihe deep and rich,«but 
clear and grassy, jdaiiis of j^»uenos Ayres are a striking example), the 
settlers, being widely dispersed, and not iiaving slaves whose leibour 
might lie used in eomliinution, liavc invariably adopted the pastoral lifer. 
In 1‘act, wlien a colony is planted so that the labour of each settler is 
separated from that of all the other .settlers, and still further weakened 
by being divided amongst a great number of ditierent occupations, the 
easiest, not the most productive, kind of industry must be adopted ; the 
easiest, that is, under the circumstance of dispersion. Now, under the 
circumstance of dispersion, the easiest kind of industry, in countries that 
happen to be clear by nature, is the pastoral lilh; while, in countries 
covered with wood, it is the exhaustion, by over-cropping, of the natural 
richness of virgin laud. Thus the colonist of Buenos Ayres or Aus- 
tralia depends, even for his support, on the grasses supplied by nature ; 
while the settler in the forests of Canada depends on tlie great but 
perishid:)le fertility of rotten leaves. In either case, the skill of man 
contributes but little to production : nearly the whole work is left to 
nature. But we cannot say that the former case establishes the un- 
fitness of Australia and Buenos Ayres for agricultural production ; any 
more than that the latter case proves the soil of North America to be unfit 
for the support of sheep and cattle. Both cases, on the contrary, show, 
that, in judging of the productive capacity of laud about to be colonized, 
the intended mode of colonization is a circumstance of equal importance, 
at least, ith the natural features of the country. It were idle to ascer- 
tain, what indeed is well known, that much land in Now South Wales is 
fit for producing wine, oil, rice, tobacco, and silk; hut in the instance 
of this new colony, when it is proposed to transplant, not people 
merely, but society, and to maintain in the new place the means of 
employing capital in the most skilful way, for whatever purpose ; in 
this case, the probable state of the colonial society sJiould always be 
borne in mind by those who would draw just conclusions from what 
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has been ascertained respectin^if natural circumstances.” We thus per- 
ceive, that, except in those particular points in which the voice of ex- 
perience must ever be preferred to the deductions of political econo- 
mists, it is generally unsafe to draw conclusions against the agricul- 
tural capabilities of South Australia from the practice of the 
adjacent colonies; and, besides, experience has confirmed the pre- 
vious reasonings of scientific men, by proving that tlie southern 
shores of New Holland are not subject to the long droughts wdiich 
visit the eastern. 

The following extracts from letters describe more particularly the 
character and nutritious qualities of the indigenous lierbage : — 

“ The natural fertility,” says one, of the soil may be imagined, 
when I state the fact, tliat now, at the moment 1 am Avriting, 
in the depth of our Australian winter, there is on the plain, of 
which Adelaide is the centre, plentiful food for fifty thousand head 
of cattle, and ten times that number of slieep. The grass, indeed, 
burnt by the natives to the ground, a few montlis ago, is already 
ankle-deep, — close and rich, not rank. Our oxen and horses, hard 
worked and hard ridden as they necessarily are, grow fatter and fatter 
every day; and tlie sheep whose bones, when landed, seemed only 
to be held in their places by the skin, have never retpiired more than 
a few weeks to get them into excellent condition. I have seen mutton 
at the butcher’s, which would not have disgraced Leadenhall market. 
Pigs and poultry thrive as well as in the richest districts of Yorkshire or 
Westphalia, and require very little feeding.” 

Another — ‘‘ The native grass is good and abundant in many places 
all the year round. In places, for three months, it turns a little. 
A bullock, very old, poor and weak, strayed away for two months and 
was brought in weighing 703 lb., and sold as beef for 3o/. The grass 
grows fast all the winter. There is plenty of w ild lucerne growing here, 
green and fresh in the driest summer.” 

“ Our fowls, ducks, geese, turkeys, pigs, goats, slieep, cattle, and 
horses,” says a third, are turned out of doors to thrive and fatten on 
the herbage onlyS 

“ I am by no means goingbeyond the fact,” writes the colonial secre- 
tary, when I declare that oxen in South Australia worked hard up to 
the day of their being slaughtered, make as good beef as the best I 
have tasted in Van Diemen’s Land, and quite equal to any commonly 
sold in the English shambles. Pigs maintain tlicmsclves, and get fat 
in the swamps by Glenelg, without any care being bestowed upon 
them ; they are increasing very rapidly throughout the province, and 
some very good breeds have been introduced. Poultry of all kinds 
succeed very wtII, and are increasing fast.* Tlujse, again, require but 
little attention, finding in the grasses and insects almost sufficient food 
to support them, unless, indeed, they are kept in considerable numbers.” 

Mr. Hack’s description of a tract in the interior, about ten miles be- 
yond Mount Lofty, tends to prove that the coast land is but a fair 
sample of the entire province : — “ Altbougb wc expected a fine country, 
we could not have expected such a fine one us we passed over, while 

♦ “ Fowls/’ says a settler, breed three or four times a-year; and all cattle 
multiply their species very fast.” 
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travelling for two hours or more to the east. The grass grew, not in 
tufts, but matted together ; and, while on our side of the hills it is burnt 
up, here it is as in early spring. I am sure I could mow from the 
bottoms more than two tons to an acre. Fresh water was in every 
valley.’^ 

A settler’s description of his garden is also worthy of attention : — 
“ My garden is really becoming valuable. Wc have had in the following 
succession — radishes, mustard and cress, cabbages, peas, and potatoes, 
in small quantititis, from it already ; besides which it contains lettuces, 
beets, spinach, red cabbages, cauliflowers, turnips, broad beans, pars- 
^ ley, onions, l(>\c apples, &c., in small quantities, with a tolerable quan- 
tity of Indian corn just coming up, and more than an eighth of an acre 
of potatoes in capital condition. Add to these, nine apple-trees, and a 
seedling from our own garden, two cherries, two almonds, six goose- 
berries, six currants, three or four dozen seedling almonds, and as 
many vines from dried fruit wt accumulated during the voyage, with 
plenty of vegetable marrow, gourds, cucumbers, melons, and water 
melons, cK:c. <Jcc. Nor arc w(i without European flowers to vie with 
the beauty and exciuisite variety of the native ones. Pink, blue, and 
yellow lupins, hyacinths, narcissi, fr'end B.’s ancmonics, mignonette, 
and chrysanthemums, have already blossomed ; and sweet peas, labur- 
nums, Virginian stocks, convolvulus, candy tuft, mallows, nasturtium, 
&v. vVT., ui’c ill progress of 'growth. Altogether I have about hall an 
acre under cultivation.” 

The healthy appearance of all descriptions of vegetables” (which 
are esteemed by the; coloflists an imjiortant and exceedingly agreeable 
summer diet), writes another, exceeds the most sanguine expecta- 
tions of the horticultmist. Potatoes, pease, turnips, onions, cab- 
bages, cauliflowers, thrive admirably.’ \Vc have not been successful 
with beans, but eminently so in all varieties of. smaller seeds. As to 
melons, pumpkins, cucumbers, they promise most abundantly ; and, 
inde(‘d, for the culture of ibc finer fruits ot the south of France and 
Italy our climate is precisely adapted, and in a lew seasons the settler 
may hojje to sit under the sliadov/ of his own vine.” 

ilcni is a short, but valuable, extract from a letter written soon 
aftci tluMvriU'r’s arrival in (be province Vegetables grow quick. 

I have an onion I planted one mouth after I landed, and the seed is 
nearly ripe. I have potatoes, pease, Frencji beans, and cabbage 
plants, coming on nicely.” Radishes are said to grow very large, at 
least six inches in length. 

With respect to the soil, indeed, no doubt remains as to its capabili- 
ties. There does not appear to be a single species of vegetable that 
cannot be cultivated with success, except those with which the climate 
is at variance. 

Gooseberries and currants do not appear to be likely to succeed in 
South Australia, the climate being too warm for them. The colonists, 
however, are amply coinpeusutcd ; for peach, nectarine, pine, melon, 

* The same vegetables that grow in England may bo grown in die colony : 
Colonel Light, it is said, lias liiilierto been the most successful gardener; by mixing 
some of the river-mud with the iiaturai soil, he has produced by fur belter egctablea 
than any other South Australian, 
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pomegranate, almond, orange, citron, and some tropical fruits, flourish 
abundantly. 

The facility and success with wliich the melon is produced in high 
perfection, aflbrds a lively idea of the richness of the soil, and the ge- 
niality of the climate. “ We enjoy,” says one, Marcli 7, 1838, “the 
luxury of eating our own melons very much. We have great abun- 
dance of them grown without any tmumre, but some of tlie ])lack river 
soil brought up to put the young plants in. 1 see we shall feed the 
pigs on them next year. I am expecting a very scarce and tender sort 
to ripen in a day or two, of Avhich I had three seeds given me by Mr. 
Ganger : the Cassandra, he called it — a Syrian melon.” 

“A melon,” says the South Anstr alum Gazette, Feb. 17, “was 
picked up this week in the garden of Mr. Hutchinson, which measured 
in circumference 33 inches by inches, and weighed 1811), ; it had 
neither been assisted by manure or a raised bed, nor even sheltered from 
heat or cold. There were several others in the same bed nearly as 
large.” 
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CHAPTER VII. 

NATURAL PUODrCTlONS. 

It will not be expected that we should give a complete list, or a very 
minute description, of the natural productions of a colony so recently 
established, and the greater portion of which has yet to be explored by 
civilized man. For the present, a rapid sketch of the more prominent 
objects in the several kingdoms of nature must suffice. 

ANIMALS. 

The ({uadrupeds are not of many kinds. South Australia, like New 
South Wales, is alhiost totally exempt from ferocious animals. The 
native dog may be said to be the only quadruped of that description ; 
it is of a blackish brown or red colour, about the size of an English 
fox, l)ut rttands liighcr, ami is stronger made, being more like the wolf. 
This animal would commit serious depredations among the sheep, unless 
tlioy were eareluKy tended. He never attacks man, but will not shrink 
from a goat, and is as fond of poidtry as reyuard is. The colonial 
govcrnnii'iit, wit!: a view to his extirpation, offiered a reward through 
llic Colonial Gazette, of /is. for every male dog, 7 s. for every female, and 
2s. for every pup, brought dead to the secretary’s office. The animal is not 
swift, and may bo easily taken with good dogs. This method of getting 
rid of these marauders has been adopted wdth so much success, that, 
though at first described us very bold and numerous, even now one is 
scarcely ever seen ; and in a year or two the race will probabyl disap- 
pear altogether. This animal emits a very disagreeable odour, and, 
though not untamcable, is incurably cunning and mischievous. 

Two or three sorts of the flying squirrel, and two kinds of opossum, 
the common and tlie grey, inliabit the trees. They are perfectly harm- 
less and inofl'ensive, and their skins are of little value. The flying 
squirrel has not yet been taken at Adelaide, though it is often met with 
at Port Philip, to the south. 

The bandicott is between a rat and a rabbit ; it burrows in the earth, 
and feeds upon roots. They are very numerous, and their flesh is 
highly esteemed by the natives. 

Kangaroos are of five distinct kinds ; namely, the forester, the brush, 
the wail by, the kangaroo rat, and the kangaroo mouse. They are all 
in great abundance. 

The forester is the largest, frequently weighing 1501b. ; and, as its 
name implies, is generally found in forests. This animal is exceedingly 
swift, but soon tires ; and, when hard pressed, turns upon its pursuers, 
standing erect, and lighting the dogs most ferociously. 

The wallaby seldom weighs more than 301 b., bat is, in other re- 
spects, like the forester ; it frequents swampy places, and feeds upon 
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grasses and leaves. The flesh of the wallaby is of a much finer flavour 
than the others. 

The brush kangaroo is found among rocks and places difficult of 
access. It differs from the other species in having a long bushy tail. 

The kangaroo rat and kangaroo mouse are two varieties of the 
same species ; the former is about the size of a rabbit, the latter is con- 
siderably smaller ; they also have the ventral sac or poucli on the 
lower part of the stomach. They prowl at night, and sleep during 
the day. 

The flesh of all the species of kangaroo is wholesome and nutritive ; 
it has no fat except a small quantity round the root of tlie tail ; this 
makes excellent soup. ** To those,'’ observes Colonel Light, “ who are 
fond of ox-tail soup, I should recommend a trip to South Australia, to 
eat kangaroo-tail soup ; which, if made with tlie skill that soups in 
England are, would as far surpass the ox as turtle does the French 
potageS' “Kangaroos,” says another, are beautiful eating; when 
cut in steaks and fried, they arc a little like beef-steaks.” “ The best 
meat I ever tasted,” says a third, “ is kangaroo ; it resembles hare 
more than any thing I know ; but we all pronounced it superior.” 
There is one season of the year, how'ever, in which the flesh of the 
largest kind is deteriorated by a very strong scent ; they are then too 
gamis’u. The skins make good leather, wdicther for shoes or gloves, 
and form an article of export in New South Wales. 

This animal is taken in chase ; and the following account of a 
kangaroo hunt will be read with interest by sportsmen : — “ While I 
was exploring, I killed my first kangaroo ; it was a monstrous ^ old 
man,’ as they are called here: my white lurcher pulled him, 
but the kangaroo took him up in his fore-paws, and dashed him to the 
ground as if he had been a puppy ; but luckily my mastiff was out 
with me, and came up in time to get a spring at him. The kangaroo was 
not able to throw him about quite so easily ; but still, he aetually held 
him at arm’s length till I came up. I put my shoulder under his tail, 
and, with a great effort, capsized him, and, as scon as I could, cut his 
hamstrings. Before I could do this, he gave a kick that sent tlie white 
dog up in the air three or four feet ; but the instant the kangaroo was 
down the dogs fastened on his throat, and soon made an end of him. 
We found the old man to weigh more than a hundred and a lialf. 
When fighting, he stood nearly or quite as tall as myself.” The kanga- 
roo is generally hunted with the English deer-hound. 

BIRDS. 

The feathered tribes of South Australia are as numerous as in the 
sister colonies, and many of them arc remarkable for their singular 
character and beautiful plumage. 

The emu, the largest bird, is very nearly allied to the ostrich in form 
and habits. When standing erect, it is sometimes five or six feet high. It 
has no wings, but can run very swiftly, and is very stately in its more 
leisurely movements. Its feathers are of a very peculiar kind, having 
rather the appearance of hair. Immediately under the skin lies a large 
quantity of fat, which yields a fine oil, very useful in oiling shoes and 
other leathern articles. Emus are not very plentiful, and speedily re- 
tire from the haunts of civilized man. ** 1 saw an old hen the other 
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day/' writes a settler, with a large brood of about a dozen : they 
take to the hills all the winter, and are then seldom seen ; but they 
come down into the plains in summer, and feed in small herds." “ The 
emu," says another, ‘‘ is, if possible, finer meat than the kangaroo, 
and weighs from 80 to I20lb." 

The black swan is found upon the lakes and rivers, but is very shy. 
Wild ducks of two or three varieties are very abundant, easily killed, and 
are excellent eating. There are pigeons of several sorts, as also snipes, 
plovers, and quails ; they are all readily shot, and are fine eating. The 
finest bird of the game kind is the bustard or wild turkey : it is nearly as 
large as an English goose, and is delicious, but generally manages to 
keep out of the reach of a gun. Dr. Imlay mentions having seen seve- 
ral flocks of black magpies between Adelaide and the Murray ; and 
Mr. Wyatt declares that he has seen white crows with black wings, and 
black crows with white wings. 

The parrot and cockatoo tribes are very numerous, and arc adorned 
with most beautiful plumage. “ As for parrots and cockatoos," writes 
a settler, ‘‘ there is no end to them. I believe there are some of the 
most handsome parrots in the world in this place. We often make a 
stew of a lot, that, if they were in London alive, would sell for twenty or 
thirty guineas a pair. There are black and white cockatoos to be seen 
in hnnd’'(Kls together. They, too, are very good eating." •“The 
parrots,” says an intelligent emigrant, “are very numerous and 
beautiful here. Strictly speaking, there are no real parrots except 
the small green love-bird ; the rest are parroquets, cockatoos, and 
macaws : they arc all good eating except the ‘ black cockatoo,' which 
is terribly tough; but the white cockatoo cannot be distinguished from 
young duck." Nevertheless, the colonists appear to prefer beef and 
mtitton wdien they can get them. The back of the parrot is a brilliant 
green, the head purple, and the breast fine yellow, shaded off to a 
deep orange colour, and arc compared to rubies, sapphires, and emeralds, 
wdien illumined by the sunbeam. 

The tribes of small birds are ' ery dissimilar to those of Europe : they 
arc exceedingly numerous ; but few deserve the character of singing 
birds. Tlie South Australian robin has a very bright red on his breast, 
more approaching to vermilion than the English robin ; but his habits 
are very nearly the same. A wren-like bird called “ mannikin," 
is a great favourite, whose colours arc a glossy black and light 
blue. There arc also fly-catchers, larks, and even laughing jack- 
asses. A kind of wagtail hops about the settlers' doors, as familiarly 
as the robin in England ; and swallows remain all the year. The 
martin also manifests his European predilections for the abodes of men. 
“ Two beautiful little martins," says one, “ are building their nests 
over the porch of the door-way ; they are actually flying about my 
head, ; axious to leave their cards of address, should they be sub- 
poenaed as witnesses in this ‘ wilderness of yesterday.' " 

The settlers all seem more impressed with the excellence of the birds 
as food, than with any thing else respecting them. “ I have, I assure 
you," says one of them, “ had many a good dinner off the game killed 
in a couple of hours, on a fine summer’s morning; and, strange as it 
may appear to you, a stewed cockatoo, a parrot-piidding, a steak off 
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the of an emu, is a dish that you would relish even in London, in 
spite of all the attractions there.” 

There are very few birds of any description on Kanpjaroo Island. 

INSECTS. 

The insects ofSoutli Australia afford a wide and an entertaining^ field 
for the naturalist, many of them beins: extremely beautiful and curious. 

Locusts are plentiful in summer, but are not injurious. 

Flies, including the house and blue-bottle, are very abundant and 
troublesome. The blue-bottle deposits livinp: ma|;:^ots ; and, if not 
narrowly watched by the guests at the dinner-table, it will lodge a 
score of them upon one morsel of food wliile m transitu from jdate 
to mouth. “Wire gauze,” says one of the colonists, is absolutely 
necessary, to prevent the fresh meat from waUnufr awinj." 

Mosquitoes, except in low situations near water, and in the neigh- 
bourhood of thick woods, are not very numiTOus, and seldom j)ut the 
settlers to any serious inconvenience. In some parts of the country, h.;w- 
ever, they are very numerous and troublesome, especially to muv (’omers. 
At the harbour, there being an extensive mud- flat skirted by man- 
grove trees, they are in myriads. Cultivation, however, and the re- 
moval of dead limber, soon drives them away ; and they speedily vanish 
from a^ comfortably built house. 

Mr. Gouger mentions one very extraordinary insect, called the 
“animated twig.” It somewhat resembles the mantis, is either 
brown or green ; and the muscles of the first portion of its legs expand 
in a form so much resembling small leaves, that, excepting wiien it 
moves, it seems to be a part of the tree it is inliabiting. Its length is 
sometimes four inches. 

Mr. Wyatt, a naturalist, mentions the existence of splendid beetles 
and brilliant butterflies. 

There do not appear to, be any very seriously noxious insects. 

The white ants are tlie most injurious, and arc found in great num- 
bers among dead wood. But Mr. Gouger says he has s«eii trees of 
large growth, apparently solid and healthy, perforated to the very top, 
and inhabited by millions of these pernicious insects. During liis stay 
at Glcnelg, he was obliged to place all his furniture and boxes upon 
glass bottles ; and, though he w'atched them daily, the damage done 
was considerable. Tliey nearly destroyed his linen, demolished the 
corks of all the bottles not sealed, and let out tlie contents, while the 
temporary floor of his tent, one inch and a quarter battens, was quite 
destroyed. 


REPTILES. 

The reptile tribe is not very numerous in South Australia, though 
some of those whicli exist are rather noxious. Of these, the brown 
snake is said to be tlie most deadly ; but no accidents have yet hap- 
pened. “ Snakes of any kind,” according to one of the settlers, “ are very 
scarce. When they do bite, they are very venomous ; but they never 
attack any body, getting out of the way as fast as possible, which I 
own I am very willing to let them do.” Another of the settlers men- 
tions having just seen the first snail.' ' 
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Guanas and lizards of various kinds are very common, and some of 
them are splendidly coloured and ele^ntly shaped : they are perfectly 
harmless, as no venom accompanies their bite. 

Scorpions, centipedes, and tarantulas, are also found in decayed 
wood and the bark of trees; but tlicir poison docs not often prove 
fatal. Th(? stin^ of the first and the bite of the others, are, no doubt, 
very painlul ; but, except in the case of infants or diseased persons, not 
fatal. 

A p:rub, about five or six inches lon^, about half an inch in 
diameter, and while, or slightly iiieliiicd to a reddish brown, is found 
in the gum (.r wattle trees. The natives eat it raw. “ I never could 
bring myself,” says Mr. Gouger, to taste this liolng marrow ; but 
lightly fried, it becomes a delicacy fit lor the most educated palate. 
At one time in the year, the natives are literally fattened up with this 
delicious food.” 


Tlie inlets, bays, and waters of South Australia, abound with excellent 
fish. It is not an uncommon occurrence to take three or four cwt. at 
one cast. The best kinds are snappers, rock cod, bream, mullet, 
wliiting, rock and bed oysters, and prawns ; but there are many 
others not described. 

The snapper, which is most abundant, sometimes weighs thirty 
pounds, is short and thi^'k, and resembles the bream or perch. 

Mac'kerel, and a species of mullet, are also taken in great numbers, 
as well as a sinaif whilt^-fleslied fish like the salmon-trout. 

The silver fish, so called from its colour and glistening appearance, 
is aljout eighteen incljcs long, and without scales. For teeth it has an 
apparatus like two pairs of millstones, witli which it grinds its food, and 
is furnished with a pendulous cartilage, like an inverted T, under the 
nose and over tlie mouth, by means of which it collects its food. In- 
stead of a back-bone, it lias a whalebonc-like substance, but white and 
nearly transparent : it has a double stomach. It is of a very fine 
flavour. 

The sands near the liarboiir abound in cockles and muscles ; and in 
tlu; harbour, says Mr. Conger, hanging to the mangrove trees, some 
oysters liave been found. 

The river Toirciis abounds in craw- fish, especially that part on 
whi(‘h the ca}jital lies. Tlie only other fish as yet taken in the 
Torrens, is a very delicate one, in size and appearance like the smelt, 
and both plentiful and delicious. 

Whales frequent the various bays of the colony ; and the establish- 
ments of the South Australian Company in Encounter Bay have already 
been successful in that fishery. 

Shai :s of large size frequent the shores of Kangaroo Island, whose 
inland waters aiso abound with excellent salmon. Oysters are found, 
but only at a great depth. 


TREES. 

Timber forms an important item in the spontaneous productions of 
South Australia, and some of the barks are spoken of as powerfully 
astringent, and consequently well calculated for tanning ; but our in- 
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formation on this subject is at present very limited, there beinp^ a 
great variety of trees, whose names and properties have not yet been 
satisfactorily ascertained. The foliage of the large trees is generally at 
the top, and is said to be greener all the rest of the year than in summer. 
The timber trees principally consist of various species of Eucalyptus^ 
commonly called gum-tree. There are numerous varieties of gurn as 
well as pine, and other w^oods ; but they all ditfer materially from tlie 
timber we are accustomed to use in this country, being very heavy, 
hard, and difficult to work ; affording, however, excellent materials for 
the heavier parts of a house, such as rooting and flooring ; and a very 
handsome timber for doors and furniture. For windows and other 
house fittings, however, deals will liave to be exported in bond from 
this country (or what would be preferable, direct from the Batlic) ; 
otherwise, the colonists will have to open a trade with New Zealand, for 
their soft woods. 

A tree called the stringy bark is extremely useful, and has already 
been a source of great saving to the oolony. The. hark, which parts 
easily from the wood, is very serviceable in the construction of huts or 
other temporary buildings. The wood, which is of a brown colour and a 
good quality, splits and saws well, and is exceedingly useful in build- 
ing, fencing, and paling.^ There are thousands of acres of this timber 
withinr.weven or eight miles of Adelaide; and it is estimated, that, if 
twenty thousand persons emigrated to the Australian shores every year, 

* “ Inmy last,*' says Mr.Morphett, wrilinp under date of August 2G. 1S37, “ I told 
you of our great discovery (.if the forests of striiipy bark! The prtMt question of the 
possibility of fencing, and* the price, is now solved. After a good deal of trouble, a 
calculation has been made, the accuracy of wliicli may lx* depended on. The cliief 
expense is the carriage ; and it is questionable whether there will beany rednetiun in 
this item, for a long time to come, tlic demand being likely to increase (:onsidcral)ly 
beyond the supply of teams and w aggons. The expense of split ling may be redueed 
when we get a greater supply of labour; I sliould ratlier say, an abundant supply. 
The wood is the best adapted to the purpose of any wiiieli gi’ows, and makes a \ery 
handsome fence. 1 foresee that it will be necessary to reiici' in the towui sections, 
in order to stand a good chance of letting them; and, when done, I shall liavc no 
doubt about letting them upon terms which w'ill yield a most handsonn^ interest on 
the money so expended, and a good reiiuil for the hind.” The follow ing are \he cal- 
culations alluded to: — “Expense of fencing; namely, posts, rails, and palings, put 
on the ground. In a fence of three* rails to g(* round an acre, the rails being 9 feet 
long, there are 24 panels in each side, consequently — 

SPLITTINO. 

24 panels 


96 panels 
4 i.e. 3 rails 1 post 

384 posts and rails 

say 400 posts and rails, at 30s. per 100 £ 6 0 0 

CARRIAGE. 

.300 rails at Is. ••••••• • £13 0 0 

100 posts at Is. 2d 5 16 8 • • • • 20 1C 8 

PUTTING UP. 

12 rods X 4 = 48 at 3s. 6d. 8 8 0 


£35 4 8 

Tke posts and rails are at present very wide, much more so than is necessary ; and 
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for the next century, there would be enough for them all. The 
stringy bark, properly managed, is said to be quite equal to the timber 
imported from Van Diemen’s Land, and as easy to work as the American 
pine. “ I am surprised,” says, one, “ that the stringy bark forest was not 
discovered before. We rode six miles through, in a straight line, and 
it extedned as far as the eye could reach,” Alluding to tlie discovery 
of this tree, Mr. Morpliett writes, — “ f look upon these forests as an in- 
calculable advantage — a perfect mine of wealth — to the colony ; that 
is, negatively, by obviating the necessity of importing it.” The dimen- 
sions of the full-grown tree are very large. Two of them were found, 
on measurement, to be severally 36 and 40 } feet in circum- 
ference. One of these trees Avas found to have been shivered by light- 
ning. “ The tree,’* say those wlio discovered it, had evidently 
been one of the largest size, and it must have been shivered like a reed 

it is calculated, that by haviuf? these split in two Avlien brought to the spot, a saAiug of 
10/. prr acr(' might b(' ('Ib'cled. 

“[A fence of narrow paling, G feet liigh and close : — 

SPLITTING. 

9G panels 

3 • 


2^8 posts and rails 

say 300 p(jsis and rail?, at 30s. per 100 ••••»*£ *1 10 0 

CAia ING. 

200 rails, alls. £l() 0 0 

100 „ ai Is. 2d. •••••• • 5 IG 8 • • • 15 16 8 

* SPLITTING. 

2112 palings, at 10s. per 100 10 10 0 

CARTING. 

2112 do. at 12^..per 100 12 12 0 

Putting up 48 rods, at 3s. 6d. 8 8 0 


£51 16 8 


Narrow' paling fence, with pales 2 inches apart : — 

Posts and rails splitting and carting us above • . • • £20 16 8 

1 108 II. p. splitting, at lOs. ••••• £7 0 0 

1108 ,, carting, at Pis •••••. 880 

Putling up as above •••••••• 8 8 0 •• 23 16 0 


£44 12 8 


“ Broad paling fence : — 

Posts and rails as above ••••.*••••• .^20 16 8 

SPLITTING. 

1408 broad poles, at 20s. £14 0 0 

CARTING. 

1408 ditto, at 15s. 10 10 0 

Putting up *•••••••••• 8 8 0*»»32 18 0 


£53 14 8” 

The fencing, which is now being put up generally in Adelaide, is a close paling fence 
of stringy bark, about five feet in height. Though expensive, it will last for years, 
and always preserve a neat appearance. For dividing the country sections, 
hedges, we should imagine, Avould bo the cheapest mode of pretviding. There are 
many native shrubs which w^ould form a good hedge. The black thorn, so much 
used ill England, would be valuable for that purpose, if the climate is not loo warm ; 
or the prickly head, so much used in warm couuthos, would no doubt thrive in, 
South Australia. 
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by the stroke. We first found a lar^e splinter, and, proceedings on- 
wards about forty yards, came to a spot strewed about witli the limbs of 
the tree broken in tliousands of pieces. Splinters were driven into the 
ground thirty yards off, so deep that our endeavours to extract them 
were fruitless. The trees at a greater distance had suft’ered from the 
same explosion, as on the sides nearest the destroyed tree the bark 
was completely stripped oHV’ 

The blue gum is in great abundance, and often very large. The 
largest trees of this kind grow near the rivers and fresh-water lagoons. 
Mr. Morphett describes the blue gum as “ a most el(\gant tree, of 
great magnitude, growing only in rich land.*’ He measured one of 
these “ lords of the Australian forest,” and found it twenty-one feet in 
girth. Fourteen and fifteen feet, he says, is a very common size, with 
a straight trunk, in many instances sixty feet high. The timber is 
heavy, with a close compact grain, and of a red colour. The speci- 
mens which have been brought home very much resemble a dark 
brown-coloured mahogany, without fignn*. 

The white gum, also, is abundant; the wood is of a liglit colour, 
and the grain not so compact as the blue gum. It is tough, however, 
and will probably make good flooring and weathcr-board.s, besides being 
fit for wheelwright’s w’ork. 

Thfc'grass tree is a growth peculiar to tlie Australian soil. The at- 
tention of the settlers was first called to it by the strong Iioncy-like 
smell of the resin which exudes fiom the stalk, and accumulates in 
very hard lumps at the foot of the tree. The base of th(^ young flower- 
stalk of the grass tree is described us a cool, jiiicy, and agreeable es- 
culent. The resin is used by the natives to fasten sliarp stones (and, 
since the arrival of the British, broken glass) to the lieads of their 
spears. 

Among others of a minor description, arc the oak, the pine, tlie 
tea tree (a kind of myrtle), and the mimosa or yellow wattle. An 
infusion of dried leaves of the tea tr(‘e has been used as a beverage by 
the sealers on Kangaroo Island for years, and by the South Australian 
company’s oflicers and men since their arrival there; and, though not 
qmte so good as the tea of China, is said to he hut little inferior to it. 
This tree grows in abundance. Its foliage is t)f a sombre green, Us 
trunk for the most part bare, and its limbs scraggy ; when standing 
alone, its appearance is not very beautiful, but in clumps it is not un- 
sightly. 

The yellow wattle, when in flower, is splendid, and emits a most fra- 
grant odour. It is common on the plains, and issusceptihle ofcultivation. 
A settler describes the low range of mountains in t!ie neighbourhood 
of his dwelling, as “ studded with mimosas, in luxuriant ytdlow blossom ; 
an invariable proof,” he adds, “wherever found, of the superior rich- 
ness of tlie soil ; and I have hundreds in sight, at this moment, from 
my door-way.” “ About three miles from the mountains,” says Dr. 
Imlay, “ we passed through a belt of small trees of the mimosa tribe, 
about half a mile wide, which appeared to extend a great way up the 
plain. There was a (juantity of gum, resembling the purest Arabia, 
which had exuded from fissures in the bark, and adhered to the trunks 
of the trees, in masses varying in size from a nutmeg to that of a pea. 
The leaves are large, glossy, dark-green, and shaped like a scimitar.'' 
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There is no cedar or rosewood within twenty miles of Adelaide ; and, 
as it is dearer to bring* it down the mountains than to send for it from 
Van Diemen’s Land, the settlers import it. 

Currant trees of a lar^e growth are numerous on Kangaroo Island. 

SHRUBS, FLOWERS, IIERBAOE, ROOTS, ETC. 

Shrubs and flowers are in very great variety ; but the settlers have 
hitherto been too much engaged in more urgent affairs, to expend much 
time in investigating the beauties of nature, and do not appear to in- 
clude many persons well qualified for the task. There is no doubt, 
however, tliat many of the plants will eventually be found subservient to 
chemical and medical purposes. So much, at least, may be inferred 
from incidental allusions in the letters of the settlers. 

As for the flowers, Mr. Gouger says, that, excepting marsh mallows, 
lupins, daisies, and buttercups, they are all pronounced by the unlearned 
botanists of Adelaide to be orchideae. 

Remember me,’^ says one, “ to — , who, being a botanist, 
would be delighted with this country. The specimens are numerous 
and beautiful.’' 

Another, a ycaf later, writes, “ The rains have clothed the earth 
"with a green as beautiful as an English meadow in May, and with 
flowers, too, as sweet as an English violet; the pure snow-whiu ane- 
mone resembles it in scent, and to our eyes is quite as beautiful." 
“ The flowers,’’ continues tlie same writer, are now springing up in 
abundance, everywhere ; our chimney-piece was never so decorated in 
England." In another partof his letter, he observes, “ This being the 
rainy season, everything looks green and fresh ; the children are con- 
stantly bringing home handfuls of the most beautiful flowers, ‘ garden 
flowers,’ as they call them, growing, to their surprise, wild in the bush." 

“ You cannot imagine,” says Mr. Morphett, “ the field that has 
been opened, within the last six weeks, for botanical observations. The 
flowers are numerous, elegant, and many deliciously odoriferous ; while, 
strange to say, we are credibly informed, that, at Swan River and King 
George’s Sound, there are no flowers at all, only a few flowering 
shnibs." 

Here are the most beautiful shrubs," observes another, I ever 
saw ill my life. I have seen very fine geraniums growing four feet in 
height. Here is your green-house geranium growing wild, and many 
others that I am not florist enough to name." 

There is one thing connected with the herbage uf this beautiful 
climate,’' observes another settler, ** which must not be omitted to be 
noted — that is, the native flowers. We have lupins, sweat-peas, hya- 
cinths, narcissi, a very large bright amber-coloured flower growing 
to a large tree, and spreading the most delightful perfume, together 
with var'ous bulbs, which are altogether indescribable, and would not 
fail to realise a fortune, if exported to your nurserymen in England." 

Among the ornamental shrubs is the native cherry, with foliage like 
a cypress, -and bearing fruit with the stone outside and at the end of 
the fruit. 

The following passage in a letter giving an account of an exploring 
excursion into the interior, affords a lively notion of the luxuriance of 
the vegetation Our progress was slow, and attended with great 
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difficulty, from the luxuriance of the plants and underwood by the side 
of the brook, being in many places over our heads, and the lower parts 
interlaced with creeping plants : so great, at last, was the exertion 
required, that we were on tlie point of returning.’' 

The grasses and wild herbage are by no means the least valuable 
productions of the colony. One, the kangaroo grass, which grows in 
luxuriance, is tlie richest and most valuable grass known in Australia ; 
and on it sheep fatten very rapidly. This species of grass appears 
in tufts from twelve to eighteen inches apart, and is superior to rye- 
grass, which it somewhat resembles. It is often as high as a man’s 
breast, and is so nutritious that the cattle fed on it all night, though 
worked hard every day, get quite fat. So remarkably is tins the case, 
that some Van Diemen’s Land people have declared tliat the working 
oxen of South Australia are fatter tlian the generality of fed oxen in 
their colony. It seems that the intervening spaces between the tufts of 
kangaroo grass arc bare ; but it is intended to fill them up with the 
native vetch. Moss is plentiful upon the hills. 

There are several varieties of rib grass and oat grass ; also chicory, 
trefoil, burnet, and some other herbs which stand the winter, and in 
tliat season afibrd good feed for sheep. “ 'Llicre is also not only 
plenty of grasses for feeding and fattening bullocks,” says farmer Wil- 
son, “but a sort of lupins, as good as tares, growing wild at this time 
(October 20), up to my knees, all about.” 

Several vegetables have been discovered, winch aflord food for man ; 
amongst these are celery, a kind of kidney ])(>tato, and garden parsley, 
in abundance. Mushrooms, too, of a large growth and wholesome 
quality, have been found ; and watcr-cresses grow luxuriantly near Ade- 
laide. 


MINERALS. 

The useful fossil or mineral substances, hitherto discovered, are com- 
paratively very few. Some veins of iron ore, considered very rich, have 
been found ; and there are black rock Jind marble in the mountains. 
Coal, too, it was expected, would be obtained, as two specimens had 
been picked up at some distance from Adelaide, wliieh could not liavc 
been conveyed thither, that part not having been visited befijre by any 
of the settlers. Some doubt, Jiowcver, is entertained on the subject. 
The editor of the South Austraiian Gazette says, lluTe is no evidence 
to warrant his asserting the existence of coal to be a fact, altliuugli the 
indications of it arc observable in several districts. “ But,” lie adds, 
“ llierc is a sufficiency of excellent fuel for many years to come in the 
eucalyptus, or gum-tree, wliicli grows to a large size, and is abundantly 
spread over the plains.” 

Limestone, slate, granite, with excellent brick and potter’s clay, 
have been met with in great abundance. 

The limestone at Adelaide is of a very good quality, and plentiful. 
Iron-stone is in great quantities at Kangaroo Island, where also there is 
said to be granite. Gravel, likewise, is found in several parts. 

Considerable tracts of brick earth have been discovered near Adelaide, 
with numerous quarries of excellent stone, which at first appeared to be 
scarcely inferior to Portland. Mr. Morphett, however, in a letter 
written in December last, asserts, that, though die stone procurable on 
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the town lands and in the immediate vicinity, makes most excellent 
lime (and is used for ordinary building purposes), it is not of a charac- 
ter to fit it for any fancy work, such as facing buildings. “ Bricks,^’ 
he adds, “ are being made by two sets of brick-makers ; and, I am happy 
to say, promise very well. Each set has manufactured about 20,000, 
and they are going on, and will continue so to do, as long as the season 
permits. The price at which these buicks will be sold is 4/. per 1000 ; 
if this be carried on to any extent, it will be of great advantage to the 
community, as respects expedition and appearance, besides saving a 
great deal of carriage, which will be a general benefit/' 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

THE ABORIGINES. 

The protection of the colony has not been overlooked. No danp^er 
can reasonably be apprehended from the natives, lor they are a tractable 
and an inoffensive race, when treated with kindness. Tluit friendly in- 
tercourse with them was not impossible, was first shown by Colonel Lip^ht, 
at Rapid Bay ; where he succeeded, by conciliatory treatment, in at- 
taching: closely to him the band of aborig:ines who inhabited that spot. 
They carried lor him wood and reeds for thatching:, and slept round 
his hut at nig:ht, the whites and blacks having mutual confidence. 
The tribes belonging to the southern coast, are not numerous. One 
party, with their wives and children, have already settled at Adelaide; 
and nearly all the members of the tribe are supposed to have visited the 
settlenvont at different times. At lirst, the men alom^ ventured to show 
themselves in the colony; but now they take their wives and little ones. 
They go with the greatest confidence, establisli themselves near whatever 
place they like best, and remain ibr some days, during which time 
they have rations of bread su})plied them. l«lie jialm of superiority, 
facial and mental, must be given, without the least reservation, to the 
men. They are ready to do any kind of work which they can be made 
to understand. They have already begun to adopt the civilized 
usages of the now comers, wearing clothing, building huts in humble 
imitation of the wooden cottages of the colonists, and showing a rea- 
diness for industrious labours. Their principal employment in con- 
nexion with the colonists, is fetching wood and water, and some have 
been occupied in sawing and building : they arc paid in biscuit, of 
which they are very fond, or some little article of clothing. They ma- 
nifest great quickness of perception, much liveliness of character, and, 
with few exceptions, an accurate consciousness of right and wrong. 
The men are mild and dignified, and extremely fond of dancing. 
Men, women, and children, all show a sense of musical time. The 
men are terrible polygamists, not unfrcquently having four wives eacli.* 

* Hitherto the aborigines of A\istralia have been rated the lo-vvest in the scale of 
humanity. From the facts of Major Milcliell, this judgment would appear to be the 
result of hasty or ignorant observation ; or the depressing influences of a scanty 
subsistence have reduced the inhabitants of the country, betwTcii tlie infumtains and 
the sea, below tlie character of the tribes in the interior. Excepting cases of old age 
and 'disease, which fall with aggravated w'cight upon uncivilized man, tlie abori- 
gines come out active, industrious according to their knowdedge, less treacherous 
than some savages have shown themselves, possessing certain arts, and a few cus- 
toms, which, though based most probably in superstition, exhibit a degree of thought, 
self-control, and labour, wliich, as it contributes nothing to their physical comtort, 
could be spared. They are fowlers and fishers when birds and fish are found ; tliey 
follow these callings with as much system as our decoy-mcn, and the nets which 
they use are pronounced by Major Mitchell equal in workmanship to ours ; with a 
wooden spade (in wliich the children are employed) they search for a species of 
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The views which the commissioners took of their duty with respect 
to the aborigines, do tliem great credit, and are thus explained in their 
first report. It appeared to them, tliat, in dealing with the aborigines, 
the following objects should be aimed at : to guard them against per- 
sonal outrage and violence ; to protect them in the undisturbed enjoy- 
ment of their proprietary right to the soil, wherever such right iniglit be 
found to exist ; to make it an invariable and cardinal condition in all 
bargains and treaties entered into with the natives for the cession of lands 
possessed by them, in occupation or enjoyment, that permanent sub- 
sistence should be supplied to them from some other source ; and, in the 
language of the address of the House of Commons to his Majesty, to 
promote amongst them the spread of civilization, and the peaceful and 
voluntary reception of the Christian religion.'* The commissioners 
admit it as a fact, which it is in vain to disguise, and which cannot be too 
deeply deplored, that the native tribes of Australia have hitherto been 
exposed to injustice and cruelty in their intercourse with the Euro- 
peans; and that squatters, runaway convicts, and deserters from the 
vessels employed in the fisheries, have long infested the coasts of New 
Holland, and have dealt with the aborigines as if they did not regard 
them as members'of the human family, but ns inferior animals, created 
for their use. These outrages, they observe, cannot be repressed, where 
no legal authority exists. They therefore argue, that the colmiization 
ol‘ South Australia by industrious and virtuous settlers, so far from 
being an invasion of tlie rights of the aborigines, is a necessary prelimi- 
nary to the displacement of the lawless squatters, the abandoned 
sailors, the runaway cdivicts, the pirates, the worse-than-savages, that 
nosv infest the coasts and islands along that extensive portion of New 
Holland, and perpetrate against the defenceless natives crimes at 
which humanity revolts. For the purpose of securing to the natives 
their proprietary right to the soil, wherever such right might be found 
to exist, special instructions were given to the colonial commissioner, 
in which it was laid down as a principle, that, of the colonial lands 
placed by Parliament at the disposal of the commissioners, no portion 
which the natives might possess in occupation or enjoyment, should 
be ofi’ered for sale till ceded by the natives to the colonial commis- 
sioner. That officer was required to furnish the protector with evidence 
of tlie faithful fulfilment of the bargains or treaties which he should 
effect with the aborigines ; and it waa made the duty of the latter not 
only to see that such bargains or treaties were faithfully executed, but 
also to call upon the executive government of the colony, to protect 

edible root, at a labour equal to that of an agriculturist ; in the power of tracking an 
enemy, or tinding their way through an unknown country, they exhibi^ the sagacity 
of the Red Indian ; and many of the tribes display powers of endurance which 
leave th( >0 of civilised man at considerable distance. Some of their huts are neat 
and cviiico contrivance ; and their modes of sepulture, though various, show in 
each case sometliing beyond the mere animal they have hitherto been held. The 
major mentions meeting with a native on the Darling, who had a particularly Jewish 
countenance, which singularly coincides ynih still more unequivocal marks qf a 
Jewish relation, observed on the persons of some of the natives at Port Philip. Ac- 
cording to Major Mitchell, the whole number of natives on the island, probably, does 
not now exceed 14,000 males, and they arc fast diminishing, from disease, exposure, 
and improper food ; so that, unless the “protection” provided for them in South 
Australia arrest Uie progress of decay, the whole race will speedily become extinct. 
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the natives in the undisturbed enjoyment of those of their lands of 
which they should not be disposed to make a voluntary transfer. It 
was further ordained that such transfers should be considered as 
involving a stipulation on the part of the purchasers, that the abori- 
gines parties thereto, should be permanently supplied with the means 
of subsistence, and with moral and religious instruction. 

It was proposed, that, wherever colonial settlements should be 
formed in districts frequented by the natives, asylums for them should 
be established, consisting of weather-proof sheds, in which they might 
at all times obtain gratuitously shelter and lodging superior to those 
found in their own rudely constructed huts, and might further receive, 
but in exchange for an equivalent in labour, food and clothing superior 
to their ordinary means of subsistence. To reconcile this provision to 
European selfishness, it was suggested, that, as the value of the work 
performed would exceed that of the rations and clothing received, 
these asylums would prove a source of revenue rather than of expense, 
and would further accelerate the prosperity of the colony, by training 
the aborigines to habits of useful industry, and bringing a supply of 
native labour to aid the efforts of the settlers. The commissioners also 
-disclosed their intention to create a permanent fund for the instruction 
of the aborigines. It was proposed, that such lands as might be ceded 
by the ^'latives to them, should be sold under the condition, that for every 
eighty acres the purchaser should pay for four-fifths, or sixty -four acres 
-only ; the conveyance to be made subject to a stij)ulation, that, at the 
expiration of a term of years, the lands so conveyed should be divided 
into five equal parts; one of these parts, or sixteen acres, to be resumed 
as a reserve for the use of the aborigines ; and the remaining four 
parts, or sixty-four acres, to remain with the proprietor as his freehold, 
the proprietor in possession being allowed the first choice of two of the 
five parts, and the protector to select the reserve out of the remaining 
three. By this arrangement the proprietor, for every sixty-fouf acres, 
'he might pay for, would obtain the gratuitous use of sixteen acres for 
a period long enough to remunerate him for clearing and inclosing. He 
would, of course, confine his buildings and other extensive improve- 
ments to those parts of the land which he intended to hold in absolute 
possession, while he would extend ordinary improvements pretty 
equally over the remainder, from which the reserve would have to be 
selected ; because, if he rendered any portion of them more valuable 
than the rest, that portion would probably be selected as the reserve ; 
while, if he permitted any portion of them to lie waste, or become ex- 
hausted, that portion would ])robtibly be left upon his hands. I'hc 
reserves, instead of lying as intermediate wastes, impeding communi- 
cation and obstructing improvement, would be inclosed and cultivated 
in common with the rest. During the prescribed term of years, the 
increasing annual value of these reserves would also constitute a bonus 
to the purchasers of the adjoining territory ; and, after the expiration 
of that period, they would form a permanentfund for tlie endowment of 
schools and other establishments for the benefit of the aborigines. 

“ Thus conducted,” observe the commissioners, after describing their 
wise and benevolent intentions, “ the colonization of Southern Australia 
will be an advent of mercy to the native tribes. They are now exposed 
to every species of outrage, and treated like cattle of the field ; they 
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will, in future, be placed under the protection of British laws, and in- 
vested with the rights of British subjects. They are now standing on the 
verge of famine; they will obtain a constant and an ample supply of 
subsistence. They are not attached to the soil as cultivators ; they do 
not occupy the natural pastures, even as wandering shepherds ; they 
are without the implements of the chase which belong to hunting 
tribes ; and, with respect to industry anrl the possession of property, 
they do not appear to manifest the instinctive apprehensions of some 
of the inferior animals. They will now be lifted u{> from this degrada- 
tion ; they will be gradually reconciled to labour for the sake of its 
certain reward; they will be instructed in the several branches of 
useful industry, and they will possess in their reserves property in- 
creasing in value as the colony expands. Colonization thus extended 
to South Australia, though it should do nothing for the colonists, and 
nothing for the mother country, would yet deserve, in its influence 
upon the aborigines, Lord Bacon’s character of ‘ a blessed work.”^ 

In conformity with the truly paternal views and intentions above 
detailed, the commissioners included in their general instructions to 
the resident commissioner, the following special directions for bis 
government with respect to the aborigines : — 

“ His Majesty's government having appointed an officer whose 
especial duty it will be to protect the interests of the aborigines, the 
commissioners consider it unnecessary to do more than give you a few 
general instructions as to the manner in which they are desirous that 
vour own proceeedings, with regard to the native inhabitants, should 
be regulated. * 

‘‘ You will see that no lands, which the natives may possess in occu- 
pation or enjoyment, be offered for sale until previously ceded by the 
natives to yourself. 

“ You will furnish the protector of the aborigines with evidence of 
the faithful fulfilment of the bargains or treaties which you may effect 
with the aborigines for the cession of lands ; and you will take care 
that the aborigines are not disturbed in the enjoyment of the lands 
over which they may possess proprietary rights, and of which they arc 
not disposed to make a voluntary transfer. 

“ On the cession of lands, you will make arrangements for supplying 
the aboriginal proprietors of such lands not only with food; but with 
shelter, and with moral and religious instruction. With this view, 
you will cause weather-proof sheds to be erected for their use, and you 
will direct that the aborigines be supplied with food and clothing in 
exchange for an ecjuivalent in labour. 

“ The means for effecting these objects will be left for your arrange- 
ment with the protector of tlie aborigines ; but you will bear in mind 
the necessity for a strict regard to economy. 

** OUc means by which extensive benefits may probably be conferred 
on the aborigines at a small cost, will be to afford them gratuitous 
medical assistance and relief. If such an arrangement should appear 
to you desirable, you will apply to the governor to give the necessary 
instructions to the colonial surgeon." 

We are not in possession of information which enables us to say 
particularly how far these regulations have been carried into effect ; 
but the scattered notices derived from settlers’ letters and other au- 
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thentic sources, evince the good faith of tlic commissioners and the 
colonial authorities. Mr. Goiigcr, indeed, states that no effective 
arrangements have yet been made for attempting their civilization, 
and avows his approbation of the course recommended by Captain 
Maconochie, private secretary to Sir John Franklin. The suggestion 
of that officer is, that the natives of New Holland should be enlisted 
in our public service, and regimented like the Sepoys in India, or the 
Hottentots of the C afire frontiers, officered by white corporals and ser- 
jeants. This plan, Mr. Gouger feels convinced, might be with facility 
carried into effect ; and he appeals in support of the proposition to the 
facts, that, when Mr. Dawson was at Port Stephens, he found the 
natives useful as a police ; and that in New South Wales they are often 
known to bring in convicts from the bush. But it is to be hoped that 
higher principles will guide the attempt to civilize the poor savages, 
than the barbarous doctrines of the school of war, which would be but 
to teach them to do that on system, and in an orderly manner, which 
they arc, on provocation, too prone to do at random. Nor have our 
Sepoy and Hottentot regiments been attended with any such results, 
considered in the light of humanity, as to encourage the repetition of 
such experiments. It must be in the recollection oi our readers, how 
often the Sepoy regiments in India have mutinied and murdered their 
officers^ and the Grahains Town Journal^ of the 2d February last, in- 
forms us, It is our painful duty to record another instance of disaf- 
fection amongst the Hottentot corps on the frontier,^^ &c., alluding 
to the murder of Lieutenant Crowe and the wounding of Mr. Fraser. 

But it is easy to perceive what would become of the scheme adopted 
for the benefit of the aborigines, had the colonial secretary the entire 
management of the province, deprecating, as he does, the enervating 
effect of specific legal protection.^^ It is difficult to reconcile such a 
phraseology with the same writer’s lamentations over the extinction of 
the native tribes of Van Diemen’s Land — a result of the absence of 
such ‘‘ specific legal protection.” 

Mr. Gouger observes, “ No legal provision by way of purchase of 
land on their behalf, or in any other mode, has been yet made; nor do I 
think that with proper care it is at all necessary.” 

We do not like the tone of this remark. It is to be hoped that 
advantage will not be taken of the w%andering habits of these poor 
creatures to deprive them of the benefits intended by the legislature 
and the commissioners. Although they have yet advanced no claim to 
any part of the soil appropriated by the colony, the colonists appear 
to have made very free use of the kangaroos, emus, &c., which, with 
Major Mitchell, and the commissioners, we regard as in all fair con- 
struction of natural rights, the undoubtecl property of the aborigines 

* “ The kangaroo,” observes Major Mitchell, “ disappears from cattle runs, and is 
also killed by stockmen merely for the sake of the skin ; but no mercy is shown to 
the natives who may help themselves to a bullock or a sheep. Such a state of things 
must infallibly lead to the extirpation of the aboriginal natives, as in Van Diemen’s 
I^and, unless timely measures are taken for their civilization and protection. I 
have heard some affecting allusions made hy the natives to the white men*s killing 
the kangaroo. At present almost eveiy stockman has several strong kangaroo dogs ; 
and it would be only an act of justice tow'ards the aborigines, to prohibit white men 
^ law^ from killing these creatures, which areas essential to tlie natives as cattle to tlie 
Europeans. Die proliibitioii would be at least a proof of the disposition of the 
strangers to act as humanely towards the natives, as they possibly could.” 
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and we trust tlrat the commissioners will take measures for secur- 
ing to them an adequate return in grants of land, &c., as soon as 
they can a])preciatc their value. 

Mr. Gouger places tliem on the lowest step in the scale of civilization ; 
but he speaks higlily of their disposition, and from other descriptions 
of them, they would seem to manifest no want of mental capacity. It 
is not because they have not a greater multiplicity of murderous weapons 
that we are to conclude them to be idiots. Yet," says Mr. Gouger, 
after stating the paucity of their warlike accoutrements, ‘‘ are they not 
incapable of advancement. They are very observing and attentive, and 
have a degree of slirewdness whicli might serve as an indication of 
higher talent. They are, moreover, very obliging, and they very 
willingly perform works for those settlers of whom they form a good 
opinion. A little sugar, biscuit, or bread, is a sufficient inducement for 
them to bring wood, water, or stone for building, and several instances 
have occurred of ten or twelve of these poor fellows working during six 
hours consecutively for an individual for biscuit." Major Mitchell’s 
testimony to the moral and intellectual character of the natives is widely 
diflbrent. My experience enables me to speak in the most favour- 
able terms of the aborigines, whose degraded position in the midst of 
the white population, allbrds no just criterion of their merits. The 
guickness of apprehension of those in the interior was very Ortraor- 
dinary ; for nothing in all the complicated adaptations w'e carried with 
us cither surprised or puzzled them. They are never awkward; on the 
contrary, in manners and general intelligence, they appear superior to 
any class of white rustits that I have seen. Their powers of mimicry 
seem extraordinary, and their shrewdness shines even through the 
medium of imperfect language, and renders them, in general, very 
agreeable companions." The major makes a similar remark respect- 
ing a party of natives he fell in with on reaching the Darling. No- 
thing," says he, seemed to excite their surprise, neither horses 
nor bullocks, although tliey had never before seen such animals, nor 
white men, carts, weapons, dress, or any thing else we had. All were 
quite new to them, and equally strange ; yet they beheld the cattle as 
if they had been always amongst them, and seemed to understand the 
use of every thing at once." 

A scene took place at the court of general gaol delivery, in May, 

1 837, which illustrates the character of the natives, and the disposition 
of the colonial authorities towards them, so strikingly, that we cannot 
resist the temptation to describe it at some length. It occurs in the 
third number of the South Australian Gazette, Two men, named 
Moon and Hoare, were charged with stealing spears and waddies from 
certain natives. The proof of the llieft was not conclusive, and the 
judge directed the prisoners to be discharged on recognizance, and the 
property to be restored to the natives, who were ordered into court, in 
order that the course about to be adopted might be explained to them 
through their interpreter. They were accordingly, lour in number, 
brought into court. They were all strong, well-made men, with high 
foreheads, countenances by no means deficient in intellectual expression, 
long black hair (not woolly), and particularly white teeth : and the mix- 
ture of astonishment and inielligence which they exhibited attracted 
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universal attention, and seemed equally to interest the judg^e, who had 
evinced so much benevolent anxiety in their fate in his charf^e to the 
^rand jury. His honour, in his address to them, through their inter- 
preter, Cooper, an Endishman, who has lived amongst tliem many 
years, and possesses great indnence over tliem, assured them that their 
persons and projxTty should be held inviolate, and that all acts of 
aggression on either the one or the other should be severely visited. 
He explained to them the nature of pro})erty, and pointed out to them, 
that, as their })roperty would be held sacred, they must, in their turn, 
respect the pro])crty of others; to all which, when explained to them 
by the interpreter, they nodded, or rather laughed, assent; for they 
seemed evidently pleased at the interest taken in them. The judge 
also said that they should he supplied with food and clothing by the 
white men, that their children should be taken care of, and that assist- 
ance should be afforded them Avhen they were ill. He hoped, how- 
ever, that, in return, they would not be unwilling to work a little for 
the white men, in bringing them wood and water when they wanted it, 
and desired them to tell their people in the interior that the white men 
were their friends, and would always receive them with kindness. He 
said that the men who had robbed them would be punished severely. 
Here the natives said something to the interpreter, who explained that 
they Avished the white men to be let off this time, as they had been in- 
formed that they Avould be capitally punished. His honour said that this 
afforded additional proof of the correctness of these poor creatures’ 
disposition, and the request they had just made would do honour to 
any class of people, and might, perhaps, serA^'e for a useful example of 
forbearance and charity to many Avho called themselves Christians. 
He then directed the interpreter to state that their request Avould be 
complied Avith for the present, but that the articles stolen from them 
should be returned to them, or an equivalent given to them. They 
then retired Avith the interpreter, apparently much ])leascd.’' 

Lord Glenelg, in arranging the first colonial appointments, wrote 
out to a Mr. Robinson, of Van Diemen s Land, requesting that he 
would allow himself to be appointed an officer in the new colony, 
whose duty is indicated by his title, the Protector of the Aborigines, 
That gentleman, however, declined the appointment. Governor Hind- 
marsh then appointed Captain Bromley,* whom he has since replaced 

* Captain Bromley Avas unforiunalely accidentally droAATicd in tlie Torrens, in 
May last. He had served in the army Iwenty-two ytsars, diirinp which p(;riod he 
had visited the lour fjuarteis of the globe* ; hut, although quietly living on his little 
freehold in Boston, Liiieolnshire, he could not, he says in a letter iioav lying before 
us, after reading the very Ibittrring aecouiils lespcetlng >oulh Australia, resist 
the temptation of seeing tin* tifth— as Australia is ealleL For nearly a quarter 
of a century he was tin* giatuilous agent of tlie British and Foreign Bible and 
School Societies, and during the twelve years he resubal in British Amcriea he 
tostablishcd bible and school societies, and tauglit the Indians the art of agriculture. 
He w'as gazetted Protector of the. Aborigines on the 3rd of June, J Si37 ; but why ho was 
superseded we know not. He appears to have* heeii an amiable Christian man, and 
from his intercourse with the natives of other regions, and his long experience in tlie 
Science of edu(;atioii, seems to have been well adapted for the offict^ to which the 
governor and council h-id unaiiiniously appointed him, and which, indeed, 
was the object of his laudable ambition in England. At the lime of his removal 
from the protectorship, he had made some progress iu the native language, and had 
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by William Wyatt, Esq. (formerly of Plymouth) ; and, judging from 
the following extract of a letter from him, his Excellency has, in this 
instance, made a very suitable selection : This, with my appointment 
of ‘Honorary Colonial Naturalist,’ says Mr. Wyatt, “is just the 
thing to please me; and 1 assure you that my black (bildren (for they 
call me ‘ lebenlc,’ father) inU'iest me beyond df'seription. They are 
extremely teachable; and you would feel highly amused to see Julia 
teaching some, of the women to sew up the rents in their garments, 
which in many instances are shirts whieh they receive from tlx* colonists. 
I have already ac(juired a considerable number of words in their language, 
and can make mystdl’ understood by them without much difHciilty. On 
the .0th oi“ Se])tember I started from Adelaide for Encounter Bay, 
in company with Mr. Mann, the Attorney-General, and Mr. Powys, 
with my interpreter, Cooper, who has been some years in Kangaroo 
Island, and a man to take care of the horses. On our Avay we picked 
U]) a family of natives belonging to a well-known and excellent man, 
commonly called Oakaparinga .lack, and tliey went the remainder of 
the journey with us. J’bc object of our journey was to inquire into 
the particulars of a murder committed by a native on the person of a 
white man, a whaler. It is my duty to examine into all circumstances 
wdiidi may aflect the well-being of the aborigines, so that they may 
have the same justice done to them as the colonists ; and for pur- 
pose the Attorney-General and myself w’ere directed to proceed to the 
South Austmlhtn, then lying in Jiosetta Har1)our, Encounter Bay, 
to see the juisonev, witnesses, ikv.\ he to prosecute, I to defend, the 
poor native. It gives inC much pleasure to be enabled to tell you that 
the murdered man’s improper conduet to the two wives of the native, 
on their way from Encounter Bay to Adelaide, a])pears to have, been 
tlie sole cause of the murder. The prisoner has lately been brought 
round to Kangaroo Island, and will soon, with tlic witnesses, be con- 
ducted thither for trial.” On the 12ih of Sept., 1837, Mr. Wyatt 
and bis friends left Encounter Bay by land for the inlet to Lake Alex- 
andrina, and be gives an interesting account of the natives whom they 
fell in with. ‘‘ Our journey,” says be, “ was about fifteen miles to the 
inlet ; and in our way we fell in with a party of the Murray natives, sixty 
adults, besides children, and several parties of from twelve to twenty. 
Just above the entrance we saw' six or eight natives who had swum 
across the channel, towing their wives or children, or rather pushing 
them before, on a raf’t of timber and rec‘ds ; they seemed much astonished 
at our horses. On our return, by the clouded light of the full moon, 
for the most jxirt keeping the beacli, we passed two fires on the high- 
coast land, and s^uddcnly heard a tremendous yell, whieh for a time 
completely drowned the mighty roar of the breakers. Tliis came from 
an asvsemblage. o^' natives we bad falkui in with during the day, with 
those wdio accompanied ns from Encounter Bay part the distance, 
amounting to ujnvaids of one hundred adults. Some of these wxrc 
highly rouged with red ochre and bedaubed with Avbule blubber, while 
others had wliite stripes across the ribs, and sonic boys bad two white 
stripes over and under the eyes and dowui the ridge of the nose, meet- 

already secured the afleelieiis of liis blai-k fiiinily, all of whom, he writes, used to 
call him “ father,” and evinced as much liveliness and intelligence as any chiidi'cn 
he had ever seen. 
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ing in a spot at the lip.*' At another place on their route, he adds, 
Here we were visited by forty natives, one- third women, and the rest 
fine athletic men, richly bedaubed with red ochre and whale blubber, 
from the crown to the waist. They gave us a grand corrobboree, and I 
gave each of them a handful of biscuit.’^ 

The aborigines are generally well formed and active. Mr. Gouger 
declares he has not seen one deformed person among them. They are 
free from those cutaneous eruptions which so often afflict savages. 
Their figures are not light; but they have broad shoulders, and stout 
well-turned calves. Their countenances arc not very attractive. The 
cheek-bones are unusually liigli, the nose flattened, and the mouth 
very wide, with well-arranged and perfect teeth. 

' With regard to dress, the men seldom wear any in the summer, and 
nothing but a kangaroo skin in the winter. The women wear, con- 
stantly, a kangaroo skin tied round the waist, with a string of kanga- 
roo sinews or twisted grass. Both men and women carry a net fur such 
articles as they find in their wanderings. They are very proud of the 
dress given them by the government or settlers,* and never think of 
approaching the settlement without covering their nakedness. The 
women carry their children behind their backs, in a part of their kanga- 
roo skin covering, forming a kind of hood. 

In point of ornament, kangaroo teeth are sometimes plaited in the 
children’s hair. The men, when they wish to be very smart, tic round 
their head a wild dog’s tail ; and, on great occasions, or when courting, 
plaster their hair and their persons with red oclire, or paint themscives 
with white stripes. The men arc all tatooed, but in a different manner 
from the New Zealanders. They raise the flesh across their chests in 
rows, varying from one to four inches in length, and al»out three-eighths 
of an inch in height and breadth. By w’hat process this is effected is 
not yet known; but it is always found on the males, even in childhood. 

They have no fixed habitation, or settled place of abode: each family 
wanders over a space of several miles, an aggression upon wdiich by 
another family is invariably punished. When a lamily determine to 
settle for a time, upon a particular spot, they pull down some branches 
of trees, and construct a few huts, open on one side, about four feet 
high, and in the form of a bee-hive cut in half: at night they make a 
large fire, which, besides keeping them w^arm, drives away mosquitoes, 
and, as they imagine, prevents the attack of an evil spirit, who lias 
been known to run away with a man now and then when it is quite 
dark. Their frail habitations, wdieii deserted, are soon after dispersed 
by the winds. 

Their food consists of whatever comes to hand — kangaroo, opossum, 
(a favourite dish,) rats, and all other animals; birds, snakes, lizards, and 

* The first party wlio visited the sc'tth inent with their wives and children were 
placed under the shade of a tree?, in family groups. The governor afterwards suc- 
ceeded, with some difficulty, in arranging tlie females (six in number) in a row, 
previous to presenting them each with a chemise. Long, however, before tlie mes- 
fienger returned from the government store, tliey caught sight of liim and exhibited 
an extraordinary quickness of appreliension, for the whole party (seated as they 
were) began to disrobe themselves of their kangaroo skins to be in readiness for the 
coming present. The men were afterwards, one after another, invested with a white 
shirt ; and this first installation of them into European costume seemed to afibrd 
them the greatest pleasure. 
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all kinds of reptiles ; grubs and other insects, the larvce of white ants, fish, 
and some few roots. Tliey delight also in whale’s blubber, and since the 
establishment of the fishery at Encounter Bay, have made that place their 
favourite residence during the whaling season. In short, they will eat al- 
most any thing hut man — they are not cannibals. They set no snares for 
animals ; but they have rough hooks and lines for taking fish. They 
can tell with astonishing precision whether or not the opossum has re- 
cently ascended a tree. If an unfortunate animal has lately ascended, 
the light imprint of its claws upon the bark discloses the circumstance; 
and, unless there be traces of its descent also, the tree is instantly 
climbed, and the prey secured. As the gum-tree frequently runs up 
tw^enty or thirty feet without a branch, and the girth of the stump is too 
large to be encircled by the arms and legs, the mother of invention has 
taught them another inode of ascending. With a small stick, pointed 
and hardened by fire, they make a hole in the bark large enough to 
admit the toe : then, reaching as high as they can, they make another, 
ascending from hole to hole, their only mode of holding on, being the 
insertion of the pointed stick in the bark. The agility and ease with 
which all this is performed are surprising. But the fiivourite food of 
the natives is the gfub. The root most sought after is a highly nutri- 
tious oxalis, resembling a small carrot, and tasting like cocoa-nut. It 
is dug up diiofly h > lue women, will*, a heavy })ointed stick, fi\^ feet 
long, which they force, by thiowing, into the earth to the depth of about 
eight inches, thercl)y bringing up the object of their search. It is very 
abundant, and discovered by its leaf. Three persons have been lost 
since the foundation of •the colony, who would probably have been 
saved, had they known where to look for this root.*^ 

The language spoken by the natives of Adelaide and its vicinity is 
said to difier widely from that of the northern and southern families. 
It is believed to be of Malay origin, and not without cause. For in- 
stance, the Malays of Dumpier s Straits call water “ oive^,'* and the 
Sill •* t'lndooJ*' The aborigines of Glenelg call water “ cowey,' and the 
sun tlndook,'' The settlers agree in stating that the native language 
of the southern tribes is not difficult of acquirement, being neither so- 
norous nor gnttund. Some of their family names are very musical and 
pretty , such as Atala^ Ateon, Ataie^ Melanie. The spot near Cape Jervis, 
called by the sealers, “ Yanky Lilly,” as though it were a place that 
had been frequented by American whalers, is pronounced by the na- 
tives Yooungalilla, and all their other words are represented as ex- 
tremely liquid in sound. 

The corrobborec is danced exactly as in other parts of New Holland. 
The women and children sit upon the ground, around a fire, and before 
each of them a bundle is placed, over which is bound tightly a piece of 
kangaroo-skill. This they strike with their fists in remarkably exact 
time, singing, simultaneously, in a monotonous, but not discordant 

With regard to being lost in the wildcincss, “ There is one certain way in 
these wooded plains,” says one writing from the spot, “ to find out tlie direction 
ill which you are in— a mode adopted by the American Indians to trace their W'ay 
through the forest— it is the bend of tlie branches from the prevailing wind. Here 
the branches from all the trees run from the southw'ard ; that is, they incline to the 
nortli-east; and, if you wish to go in any particular direction, you can know it at 
once by attending to that fact ; every tree becomes a compass to the lost wayfarer.*' 
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style. The men and boys are the only dancers ; and, while dancinp:, 
they sing, in good time, a song which, from the protecting gestures 
with whicli it is accompanied, appears to be a declaration of gallantry 
in defence of their women. Before they begin the dance, they retire 
in a body, and in a measured step, to a distance of about ten yards. 
The dancing consists of a very singular agitation of the legs, on tip-toe, 
widely separated for about half a minute. They then rush towards the 
women, and stand over them, with their arms extended in an attitude 
of defiance, and with their voices raised to a high pitch. This alter- 
nate advance and retreat, with the intermediate shaking of the legs, 
constitute the entire performance. The words spoken are apparently 
addressed to persons standing beyond the women, and are varied each 
time of advance ; as also is the attitude of defiance. These corrob- 
borees always take place at night, and generally by moonlight. The 
excitement,” says Major Mitchell, which this dance produces in the 
savage is very remarkable. However listless the individual, lying half 
asleep, perhaps, as they usually are when not intent on game ; set him 
to this dance, and he is fired with sudden energy ; every nerve is strung 
to such a degree, that he is no longer to be recognised as the same 
individual, until he ceases to dance, and comes to you again. There 
can be little doubt but that the corrobboree is the medium through 
which. the delights of poetry and the drama are enjoyed, in a limited 
degree, even by these primitive savages of New Holland.” 

Their weapons are few and simple. The spear and throwing-stick 
for distant use ; and the waddy and dirk, made of kangaroo-bone or 
some hard wood, for close quarters, are their only offensive arms. 
They carry, also, a small diamond-shaped shield, made of the bark of 
the gum tree. The boomerang of New South Wales, and the bow and 
arrow of the natives of the northern coast, are never seen among 
them. They are very expert at throwing the spear ; some of them will 
make sure of their mark at fifty yards ; the generality of them can at 
thirty yards. 

They make a practice of taking the life of one of any tribe who may 
have taken the life of one of theirs ; and this without regard to 
the grounds of the provocation. Indeed, according to the confessions 
of some of the native females who have acquired a little English by 
living with the whalers, murder does liot appear to be considered a 
crime amongst them ; entailing no disgrace, but only exposing the 
per})etrator to the retribution of the avenger of blood, whose right to 
exercise his sanguinary office is admitted ; and, when once exercised, 
no more is thought about it. 

Although it is quite clear, as already stated, that the natives believe 
in the existence of a spirit whom they consider the author of ill, and 
fear, but do not worship, it is not as yet known that they have any 
religious rites or ceremonies ; nor have they been detected in any ob- 
servance indicative of an idea of the existence of a Supreme Being. An 
interesting fact, however, occurred in the month of September, 1837, 
which would seem to show that they are not altogether without 
“ light.*' A native boy who had acquired a smattering of English, 
was accused of theft. He stoutly denied the charge, and appealed, 
for a confirmation of his denial, to his father and mother, both of 
whom were dead. This evinces some notion of a future state; and it is 
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probable that these, like so many other barbarians, of both ancient 
and modern date, have vague notions of the existence of a good, as 
well as of an evil spirit. 

All the notices of the natives which we have seen, concur in describ- 
ing them as a harmless class of beings, strong, active, tractable, willing 
to work, and easily susceptible of improvement in their habits. We 
select a few extracts. The first will be read with interest, as contain- 
ing a narrative of the first interview between a settler and the natives. 
It is communicated by Mr. Gouger, the colonial secretary : — “ About 
a fortnight or three weeks after landing at Glenelg, one of the settlers 
who was out shooting, saw at a distance a native man and boy em- 
ployed in making a fire ; he prudently withdrew his sporting charge, 
and put a bullet into each barrel in case of being obliged to defend 
himself. Having taken this precaution, he advanced silently until 
within a short distance, and then laughed heartily. The natives im- 
mediately seized their spears ; but, as he continued laughing, anddield 
a biscuit to them, they put down their spears and approached him. 
They then embraced, and he succeeded in bringing them down to the 
settlement. Having early intimation of their approach, I went to meet 
them. The man appeared to be of about thirty years of age, and the 
boy about eight. Both seemed intelligent, and, as far as my know 
ledge of physiognomy went, any thing but furious. As soon they 
saw me they laughed, and patted me on tlie back, which ceremony I, 
of course, returned ; but, wishing to make them comprehend as com- 
pletely as possible that we w'ished to be friendly witli tliem, I took a 
stick, and, holding it over my head, broke it, saying, ‘ Wornbara, 
wombara, no good,’ upon which the man seemed perfectly delighted, 
and with great earnestness embraced me. The wombara is a weapon 
used in the native warfare. We then went to the government-store, 
where they were supplied with a second-hand military coat, cap, and 
trousers each, which wonderfully delighted them ; and, on a looking- 
glass being placed before them, they were almost convulsed with 
laughter. Tliis sensation having subsided, we introduced to them a 
new wonder : a pipe being given to one of them, it was lighted by a 
burning-glass : they looked above and below to find the fire, and, seeing 
nothing but a piece of transparent substance in a wooden frame, they 
seemed rather alarmed. On this, I pointed to the sun, then to the 
glass and tobacco ; but the pantomimic explanation w’us hardly com- 
plete before the elder native patted his chest in token of comprehension, 
laughed, and then looked at each of the party, as if impressed with 
awe at our superior knowledge and contrivances. They were then 
taken round the settlement ; and, as at each tent they got some small 
present, they were evidently highly gratified with their reception. 
They remained some days with the person wdio had succeeded, with 
so much credit to himself, in bringing them down, and then returned 
to the woods, under a promise to bring down their whole family, A 
few days afterward they re-appeared, attended by their friends and re- 
lations, all of whom received the same useful presents and warm wel- 
come as had their predecessors. From that time, up to my leaving 
the colony, wc were surrounded by natives, and not one instance of 
dishonesty or treachery on their part has occurred.” 

“ I returned,” says another, writing a few days after the proclama- 
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tion of the province, to Glenelg, where I fell in with a native, a fine* 
looking, manly fellow, whose appearance at once gave the lie to all 
past descriptions of the looks of the New Hollanders. He was a young 
man, about twenty-five years of age, five feet ten inches in height ; 
strong, and welhbuilt, though the chest was rather narrow ; with a very 
good-humoured face, and a mouthful of the finest teeth I ever saw. 
Our store-keeper supplied him with slop-trousers and a military jacket, 
with white metal buttons and bright yellow cuffs, of which he was not 
a little proud. After an interchange of signs, I succeeded in making 
him understand that I wished to know the names of certain things in 
his own language ; and at last obtained a few dozen words. The 
greatest difficulty arose from his propensity to mimicking, which led 
him to repeat every word that I uttered, and the correctness with which 
he did this was surprising. He observed, very curiously, the cabalistic 
characters I was making in my note-book. 1 gave him my pencil, and 
he made a few marks, and grinned with delight at being able, as he 
thought, to achieve the same feat. I pointed to the sliij), and, by signs, 
proposed that he should go with me on board. He understood me at 
once, but drew his hand back as a sign that he wished to return. I 
nodded, and repeated the motion, and his confidence from that moment 
seemed to be complete. One of the boats look us off, and poor 
Ootina\ for that he told us was his name, created a great sensation 
among the people on board. H-^ sat down beside me and watched 
and imitated every movement I made. He ate heartily of cold tongue, 
fried fish, beef-pie, and plum-pudding, and, after two or three attempts, 
handled his knife and fork with as much desterity as 1 could. ^ He 
was greatly delighted with the piano-forte which wes played to him, 
as well as the flute, to which he manifested a great wish to dance. 
Willing to try his obedience, which had hitherto been implicit, I shook 
my head, on which he sat down ; this manoeuvre was twice repeated : 
when, at last, I nodded assent, he jumped up, and ])eg an kicking and 
dancing with all his might. Tlio quickness with wliich ho received all 
the novelties in the ship, led to the supposition that lie had been on 
shipboard before ; that, however, was not the case. A most favourable 
specimen,^' adds this intelligent writer, “ is O'jfinai of the natives of 
these regions, far superior in appearance to the African negroes ; his. 
hair, too, black and curly, instead of woolly. He is muc li pleased 
with my hair when I took ofl’ my hat, observing that it resembled his. 
own. There was a degree of archness and quickness wli'cli jilaces 
this race many degrees above the savage.’' 

‘‘ The doubts,” says Mr, Stephen Hack, under date of May, 1 837, I 
always had of the way the blacks would behave, arc, 1 am glad to say, 
completely set at rest : they are honest to a remarkable degree, generally 
well-behaved, and often extremely useful. In point of fact, tliere are 
fewer instances of the blacks mishehavins^ than the whites, and those few 
are of the most trifling nature. Their most usual job is fetching wood 
and water, for which they are always paid in ‘ biketly,' as they call it : 
they work a long time for the sake of one biscuit.” 

• Ootinai is not the only native that has been taught the use of the knife and 
folk and other domestic articles; and, says one, “it is quite astonishing how 
properly they conduct themselves, and with what marked propriety they behave at 
table.’* 
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The natives,’* says the same settler, “ I liave no fear of. Parties 
of them freciuently come down to the hojise : they are very quiet and 
peaceable, never stcalini:^. Wc find them very useful in bringing wood 
and water, which we always make them do before we give them any 
bread, of which they are very fond. Our children are a great amuse- 
ment to them, particularly the youngest. They pat his cheek and 
laugh, and he se.ems as much pleased with them. The glass of the 
windows of our house is their greatest wonder. They seem very 
fond of their own children, and often bring them to be named. These 
people have not at all badly sliaped craniums : some of them are re- 
markably well made and muscular ; they are all ready to do any work 
they are capable of and understand. Mrs. Brown* has made one of 
them, as a mark of distinction, a Holland round frock, in which he 
struts about very mcijestically. The noise they make in their corrobbo- 
rees in the evenings is tremendous, and is a most wild sound when all is 
still. They are so ready at speaking English, that they an ill repeat any 
thing afl(T you. Tlicy are very short Init strong, with ba>ad flat 
noses, but not ugly, and are almost invariably free from disease.” 

^gain, in another place, Mr. Hack adds, “ Another and very impor- 
tant subject for congratulation is, tliat wc have no disturbance with 
the natives. '1 hey seem to place iidl confidence in us ; and 1 assure 
you, that frequently I go to sleep with fifty of them lying witWn ten 
yards of my tent, without a imunent s suspieion on either side, and 
without lo-,i!ig a wink uf sleep from any fear of them. They are 
siiperi(U’ to the ^\yd;iey and Van Diemen’s Land blacks, both in ap- 
pearance and intellifjeiKX* ; and will, I hope and believe, in time be 
very useful to u<. if treated as they ought to be. At present they fetch 
water, wood, clau’. <.al, Arc., fora litth^ biscuit, and are delighted to 
go out shooting or lumting with us.” 

James Cronk. an iiilelligcnt and sagacious, tliough illiterate, settler, 

* Th. fci'linji v\hich at present exists between the natives and the colo- 
ni.sl.s,'* Mi. at a public niet'iiug at Birmingham, “ may be greatly traced 

tt» ili(. /cai «.ijd e: ergy ol' t\vo ol the earliest settlers, Mr. and Mrs, Brown. Mr. Brown 
is tin* einiurv,ti(in auciit ; but he has taken us much care of the natives as he has of 
the wliiics. Tlielr hmise is generally attended by some of the blacks ; and by way 
of slu>>\iua the i-oiiijj'u le i“curity they feci with us and their dependence upon us, 
one of them anxious. , defin'd to come to England in the ship in which 1 returned, 
but Ills reijuesi w.LS refiisi d as it was uiieertain what would become in tlie incau 
lime of hi.'' a ur ^\i^e^. 'I'ue men frequently attend the settlers, for whom they 
curry stone, water, wikkI, and reiidiT oUht services. For these works they get 
biscuits, laif'iiis, and sugar; wvne, be€)\ or spirits are never given them^ atid Jam 
not aware any of thiw have yet tasted stimulating liquors.** So spoke Mr. Gougcr, 
at Birmingham ; but he has not ventured to repeat the statement in print. Can it 
have escaped the colonial secretary’s recollection (for he was then in the colony), 
that spirits had bei'u givim to the natives; and on one occasion (to refresh his me- 
mory, we will nn?ntion the exact time—it was on llie evening of tlie 5th of Fe- 
bruary, 1837) so injuriously, to a party of from 20 to 30, that on the follow'ing day 
a public cautioT' was issued by the governor in council (of which council Mr. 
Gouger W'as a member), anil a reward oflO/.oflered on the conviction of any person 
found guilty of a like oUence ! Such, indeed, is the demoralizing effect already pro- 
duced upon some uf llieiii by their intercourse with the European population, that 
lliey prefer being paid in spirits or coin for their laboiu* rather than in ‘‘ bikotty — if 
in coin (tlie value of whicli they well imderstand), they visit tlie grog-sliops, and pur- 
chase spirits or tobat*co, or both. Our informant adds, that he has frequently seen 
them intoxicated, and that some of the settlers, to tlieir shame be it spoken, take a 
delight iu leading them into such excesses.” 
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in writing under date of November, 1837, gives the following account 
of his intercourse with the natives : — “ 1 have had a good deal of inter- 
course with tlie natives. I begin to talk their language very fair lor 
considering the short time I have been here. I was the first person as 
ventured over the hills in searcli of them. I fell in w'ith them about 
eigliteen miles from the town : there were ihirty-hve in number. Tin* 
women and children was very frightened wlien they saw’ me, as 1 was 
the first white person they had ever seen. They gave a shriek ; the 
men took to their spears, but did not offer to throw them at me. Tlie 
men w’ere (piite naked, as that is the usual way here in the woods, lor 
they could not climb tlie trees witli clothes. They use a stick in 
getting up : they cliip a piece of tlie bark out to place their foot in 
every step until they come to the limbs of the tree, liir they get young 
birds and opossums out of the holes. But me and my masU*r w as out 
a shooting cockatoos a few’ days before, w’hen w e fell in with four of the 
men, and we took them down to our tents, and gave them plenty of 
biscuit and sugar : so tliose men knew us again, and made much of 
us. 1 took with me six pounds of sugar and sixteen jioiinds of biscuit ; 
I shared it amongst them, exee])t about two pounds as 1 kejit for my- 
self. The sun was just going down when 1 fell in with them. 1 slept 
but little that niglit; but one of the natives kept singing and heating 
two stK cks until day-hreak, whieli 1 thought was to keep wateli. Tin* 
next morning I w’Oiit out a huiiliiig with them: tlie woiiK'n ami chil- 
dren W'as so frightened with my gun tliat they would not go with ns. 
They all seemed astonisliecl at it sending a bullet Birec' inclies in a 
tree at a distance of about 200 yards. I shot’ a (piantity of birds, and 
they got several opossums, whieh is ratlier largc'rtlian a fool ; so w'e 
had a sumptuous feast. The next morning 1 })crsiia(.lcd them to rumo 
dowm to our tents : the women objected to tliis at first ; 1 then made 
motions to them that I W’ould give them plenty of sugar and biscuit : 
they then consented to come ; but when the w’omen saw tlu' ships in 
the bay, they stared with astonishiiKuit to look at diem. They stopped 
close to my tent that niglit ; the next day they »vent awTiy. i hey 
came down again in about a fortnight, and hud sev( ral corrohhorec's ; 
but now they stop about the town, and fetch w’ood and waiter for the 
people for some bread. They now bring me in some young cockatoos 
and opossum-skins, for w’hich I give them bread in return. I sell tliem 
3s. each, so that 1 clear about 1/. per wei'k : that and my wages toge- 
ther is better than I sliould get in England. The natives, just licforc I 
WToto tln^se few lines to you, asked me to go with them about a hun- 
dred miles in a north-east direction, and tiskcd me to take two 
kangaroo dogs with me. They tell me there is plenty of kangaroos, 
emus, and otlier birds. They tell me tlau'e is two large rivers of fresh- 
water, where there is plenty of wild ducks anti black swans. They 
say there is some plains out that way, and the natives that way are very 
frightened of us; for they were a coming to have a look at us, when 
there was a ship coming in fired two big guns, wliicli frightened them ; 
so they turned back again. 1 have not made up my mind whether I 
shall go or not.” 

A distinguished colonist observes, respecting the natives — Instead 
of being the ugly, stupid race, the New Hollanders are generally said 
0 be, they are intelligent, active, and liandsome people ; being far 
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better-looking than tlie majority of Africans ; not, perhaps, quite so 
good-looking as the East Indian. The women exhibit a considerable 
degree of modesty.’^ 

“ The accounts roc(;ived, and impressions entertained in England, 
says another colonist, “ respecting the appearance, facial formation, 
and mental and moral capabilities of the natives of New Holland, are 
(piite erroneous, sis respiids those of this part of the country.'^ 

At a ])nbli('. dinner given to Governor Hindrnarsh, on the 28th 
of Dorember, 1817, being the first commemoration of the esta- 
blishinent of the province of South Australia, Mr. Stevenson stated 
that he held it to ])c a most important circumstance, that the 
friendly relations which existed between the settlers and the aboriginal 
population were not only unlikely to be broken, but were daily becom- 
ing stronger. They had made the natives their friends, and it would 
be their own (the settlers’) fault, if they did not continue so. Very 
ditFeri'ut, imb ed, would have been the condition and prospects of the 
colony, bad it been establish(;d among hostile tribes, and had the 
settlers, in their expeditions towards the interior, been met at every turn 
by a native enemy, instead of being accompanied by native friends ; 
or if, in jdace of assembling there that day with as much security as in 
tb(‘ Lomlou Tavern, they had been forced to come every man with 
his •musket,” and to place a few of the ]nirty at convenient distances 
as seiitineJs and outposts. It was impossible, he thought, to overrate 
tlie importance to the colony of maintaining amity with the natives ; 
and he siueereiy hoped that the same judicious system which had been 
practised from the first, Vould he persevered in. They (the settlers) 
bad taken tbi' u:reen branch of peace from the hands of the natives, 
and bad promised them in return tlie rights of British subjects — the 
blessings of eivilizatioii and Christianity. 

These simtiments were received by the company in a manner which 
showi'd their pirfeet eoiicurivnce in them. That the same brotherly 
kindness’’ and ilt'termiuation on the part of the settlers to preserve in- 
violdti* till* natural and torritori.d rights of the native tribes, whilst 
seeking the gradual amelioration oftheir condition, hap})ily continue, may 
lieiiifrired from tlie sjK'ech of .Mr. Gouger, at Birmingham, of the 8th of 
August last. “ 1 eaimot,” said that gentleman, “mention these poor 
j)e()pli‘ (tlie natives) without a feeling of extreme gratulation, that, so 
far as the history of eolonizulion goes, ours is the only colony unstained 
by cruelty and injustice to tlie aborigines ; and I am quite sure that 
I am expressing the feelings of all my lellow-colonists when I say, that 
it is a matter of anxious desire that the natives should be treated like 
our fi‘Ilovv-men, liave the same immutable ])rivileges, and be taught in 
due time the advantages of civilization and religion. They have 
already been declared to have all the rights of British subjects, and an 
injury done to one of tliem would meet the same treatment as if it had 
been committed to a white man.” 

It will liave been perceived from Mr. Wyatt’s statement, that, in 
September, 1837, one of the settlers was murdered by a native, but 
under cir(‘umstances of gross provocation on the part of the white man. 
On the 8th of March last, however, an emigrant of the name of Pegler, 


* The native token of friondsliq). 
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was murdered by the blacks, and on the cvcuiii?; of tlic following 
day, Captain Burns \vas dangerously wounded by them on the road to 
the Port, in consequence of some hasty proceedings in connexion with 
the seizure of a native under the impression of his being the mur- 
derer. The minds of the colonists became excited, and it was feared 
that the labouring population would proceed to acts of violence. 
Under this feeling of insecurity and alarm, a number oi‘ inHuential 
persons waited upon the governor to express their readiness to co-ope- 
rate with his excellency in carrying out a well-organized plan for the 
protection of the community, and the re-establishment of their former 
kindly intercourse with the native population. The result was the ap- 
pointment of a committee of twelve, to co-operate with the ])rotector 
of the aborigines, half of whom were nominated by the government, 
and the other half elected by the colonists in public meeting assembled. 
The government members were, the members of council (excepting 
the judge), the protector, and Messrs. C. B. Newenhain and R. Cook; 
those elected by the people were, the Rev. Messrs. Howard and 
Stowe, and Messrs. J. H. Hack, J. Hallett, E. Stephens, and J. 
Morphett. The committee had commenced their labours, and had ap- 
pointed the protector to communicate between themselves and the go- 
vernment. 



CHAPTER IX. 


supi:iuoiiiTv or south Australia, as comparld with other 

BRITISH COLONIES. 

Tin: superiority of Soutli Anstrnlia, not only over the British colonies 
in ISorth America, and Africa, and Asia, but also over New South 
AVales, Swan River, Kin*^ Gcorcre’s Sound, and Van Diemen’s Land, 
tljcmsolves, appears to be established on testimony that cannot be dis- 
puted. Persons who have had experience of all the other colonies in 
question agree in awarding the palm of decided excellence to the new 
settlement. 

Whatever recommendations Canada may be allowed to have, it cannot 
be denied that it labours under several great disadvantages. Of these, 
its prestmt unsc'ttled political condition is not the least. Nor will its 
constant liability to attack, as a border land, be overlooked *by any 
redeeting man. The clergy resinves, too, are still a fruitful source of 
vexatious annoyance, and the circumstance of Popery being the esta- 
blished religion hardly points it out as a desirable asylum for Protes- 
tants. Rut, worst of all, is the want of markets for its only produce, 
corn. The climate, too, of North America is another objection; the 
frosts of winter are hard and protracted, lasting for months, and cover- 
ing the earth with heavy sno^^; so that spring, summer, and autumn, 
may he said to be all comprised in four or five of our hot months. 

But that our Austialian colonies possess advantages to which not 
only our North American, hut also our African and Asiatic colonies 
can lay no (daim, is demonstrated by Colonel Torrens in his able 
work on tlu' colonization of Soutli Australia, from which we make the 
following quotation : — 

“ The sn])criority in supplying commodities extensively demanded in 
tlic foreign marki t, is not on the side of Canada ; but, on the contrary, 
is on the side of Australia. Pjigland lias a demand for timber and 
corn, the staples siqiplied by Canada ; and for wool and od,the staples 
supplied by Australia. Now, in the production of timber, and of corn, 
the peculiar advantages possessed by Canada are inferior to those pos- 
sessed by the north of Europe ; while, in the production of tine wool, 
and of whale oil. tlie peculiar advantages possessed by Australia are 
superior to those possessed by any other portion of the globe. The 
necessary consequence of this superiority must be, that the produce of 
a given quantity of Australian labour will purchase, in the foreign 
market, a larger supply of goods, and will bear in the home market a 
higher price, than the produce of the same quantity of Canadian labour 
can purchase abroad, or can command at liome. The timber of Canada 
is enabled to hold up its head in the English market only by the prohibitory 
duties which the English government imposes on the superior timber of 
the Baltic ; the wool of Australia commands the English market in con- 
I 
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sequence of its intrinsic superiority. Were Enp^laiu^ to adopt a more 
enlightened system of commercial policy, Canadian timber would come 
into her markets in diminished quantities, and at reduced ])rices ; but, 
should England, by abandoning restrictions and monopolies, enlarge 
the field of oinploymcut, and increase at once her domestic* manufac- 
tures and her foreign trade, the demand for Australian wool would 
become more extended, and more intense, and this important material 
of industry would at one and the same time be consumed in larger 
quantities, and would obtain a higher price. In the long ])eriod during 
which Canada has been a settled country, there are no instam’cs on 
record of large fortunes having been realized by tlic hewers of timber 
in her native forests ; in tlie brief period wliich has elapsed siiu'c the 
fine-wooled sheep was introduced into Australia, the growers of wool 
upon her native pastures have bounded into opulence. 

“ The population of New South Wales in 18‘bl was 00,000; the 
exports and imports of that colony, in the year ending the oth of .Jan,, 
1833, amounted to 986,000/., being 16/. for each individual. In the 
same year, the exports from the colony amounted to ;i8d,000/., being 
iipwa ds of 6/. for each individual; and the imports from the United 
Kingdom, amounted to 400,000/. ; giving, on the average, a consump- 
tion of British goods, to the amount of upwards of 6/. 12s. 8d. for each 
inhabitant of the colony. 

The population of the two Canadas, as given by the last census, 
in 1832, is 750,000/. ; and the total amount of their ex]K)rts and im- 
ports, for the same year, amounted to 2,520,000/. ; being about 3/. 10s. 
for each inhabitant. The imports were 1,567,000/., or a little more 
than 2/. for each ])erson ; the exports were J ,952,000/., or about 1 /. 2s. 
for each. In the year 1831, the value of the declared exports from 
the United Kingdom, into the Canac^, amounted to 1,136,000/., 
giving a consuin])tion of British goods equivalent to little more than 
1/. lOs. for each inhabitant of these colonies. 

“ The commercial superiority of tlie Anstrahen colonies over the 
British settlements in North America, South Africa, and the East India 
Islands, may be perceived at a single glance, by placing the pojnilation, 
the exports and imports of the whole, in juxta-})Osition, under the fol- 
lowing tabular form : 



Popu lion. 

Total Ex- 

])<u tS .'iiul 

Imports. 

Pit licad. 

1 m])()rts 
frtuii 
United 
Kiiigdom. 

Per head. 



£ 

£ s. 

(1. 

£ 

£ s. 

d. 

New South Wales • 

fi(),000 

90K,OO{) 

16 0 

0 

400, 0(K) 

6 12 

6 

Van Land • 

30, (MX) 

600.000 

20 0 

0 

353,000 

11 0 

0 

Canadas'- 

7r)0,000 

2,9.52,000 

3 10 

0 

1,136.000 

1 10 

0 

fleotia • . • . 

174,000 

713,000 

4 0 

0 

311,000 

1 15 

0 

Colony • • • • 

] 26,000 

500,000 

4 9 

0 

2«1,000 j 

2 0 

0 

Mauritius • • • • • 

91,000 




148,000 j 

0 11 

G 

Ceylon •••••• 

950,000 

620, (XX) 

0 13 

0 

28.000 

0 0 

7 


The superiority of our Australian colonics over tlie rest of the British 
dependencies being thus clearly established, it only remains to be 
determined what part of Australia holds out the strongest inducements 
to the emigrant. 
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Of late a ^reat deal has boon lioard of Port Philip ; and some, it ap- 
pears, find it diflioiilt to decide between it and South Australia. In 
cliinato, and in tlio aspect and productiveness of the country, the former 
may be unexceptionable ; indeed, all this is admitted in the accounts 
received from South Australia. Th(‘ two settlements are parts of the 
same reg'ion, and have similar capabilities; but here the comparison 
ends. In a moral or social jioint of view, or as regards systematic 
regulations, or comm(‘rcial jiosition, Port Philip cannot pretend to 
(!omp('te with South Australia. The former labours under all the dis- 
advantages of the old disj^sion and convict system. For the mere 
S(juatter^ content to lead a savage life in the wilds, remote from the 
decencies ofsoci(‘ty, with no better company than his felon dependants, 
it may be a suitabte reci'ptacle. Put it will not answ’cr the purpose of 
the man who hopes to realize in the country of his adoption the social 
comforts of his nativi' land ; such a one will not readily submit to the 
irksome and revolting a(‘com])aninients of a penal settlement. Besides, 
after seh'cting his location, he must be obliged to repair to Sydney, 
.^)00 miles off, to })urchasc at the, public sales ; and, though the mini- 
mum ])rici^ is state(l to be os. per acre, if he is rt'ported to have made a 
judicious selection, he may find himself run up by competition to a 
higher price than the rate of South Australia. At Port Philip, 
too, the surveys have not been completed^ nor the country sales com%enced, 
while s([uatt(Ts have been congregating from all (juarters. Jaind, 
thendbre, will not be obtained within any reasonable distance from the 
townshi]) on terms s<; moderate as in South Australia, wdierc the nomi- 
nal j)rice of land is reafly juiid for conveying labour. Now, at Port 
IMiilij), even with the aid of (‘onvict assignments, the dearth of labour 
is very great. Agricultural labourers, it is stated on high authority, 
“ are getting 40/. to .30/. per annum, with immense rations, <S:c., and 
are very scarce and ill-eonducied.*' 

The harbour aeeommodations of Port Philip contrast to evident dis- 
advantage with what has been recorded of those of South Australia. 
The town (and w e (piote a friend of the colony) is on the Varra river, 
just where its waU'is How over a fall, and mingle with the salt water 
from the bar of Port Philip; hdlowing the course of the river, it is 
about eight mih s distant from the head of the. bay of Port Philip ; but 
across the laud not more than one and a-half. Where the vessels 
generally lie is called IIol.).son*s Bay, distant by land four or five miles ; 
by w'atcr, ten or twelve. On the westernmost shore of that hay is 
another tow nship called William’s town; hut it is at present destitute 
of water, and no means of supply are now apparent, so that it may 
have that groat drawback to contend against. Vessels of depth 

of water than seven or eight feet are prevented eoming np to this place, 
called Melbourne, by a bar at the entranee of the river, c'^'c. There 
are several sand-banks in the entrance of Port Philip, and indeed in 
various jmrts of the bay, which makes the navigation dangerous tc 
strangers. 

The coast range being liere (as all along the eastern shores) not very 
distant from the sea, flocks and produce cannot be coin eyed from the 
interior but at a great disadvantage, the summit level having to be sur- 
mounted ; but, beyond this, all the rivers converge towards the South 
Australian settlement^. The latter must, therefore, command the exports, 
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and consequently a great part of the supplies, of that extensive region, 
comprehending even the Port Philip district itscll', excepting only the 
strip of country outside of the coast-range. It is evident, in short, 
that South Australia must become the centre and focus of commerce, 
and will, by and by, rival the capital of New South Wales itself. 

The great advantage which the water-communication gives to tlie 
new colony over New South Wales, appears very evident from the 
following extracts from the South Australian Gazette^ dated Adelaide, 
Feb. 24th, 1838 

The unexampled extent of our luijUriaiit ranges of pasturage, 
opens the finest field for the growth of wool and the breeding of stock ; 
at the same time that tlie internal water-communication we possess, 
brings the market all but to the very door of the most distant fanner. 
The agriculturist and grazier of New South AVales finds the value of 
his produce decrease precisely in the ratio he is distant from Sydney; 
still in some cases it will not bear the expense of sending to market at 
all, having no inland water-communication to Si/dnci/, 

Now, the remarkable fact to which we re(}uest attention is, that 
the whole water-communication of the territory of New South Wales 
flows into South Australia. Look at the map, and you will sec at a 
glance that the natural outlet of its most fertile regions is that part of 
South ^Australia wliich connects itself most directly with the river 
Murray, the ‘ grand trunk’ and high-way of all. The farmer to the 
westward and northward of the Blue Mountains and of the Australian 
Alps, or White Mountains of New South Wales, is, in fact, nearer to the 
markets of South Australia, when 1 200 miles distant hy u:aiei\ than he is 
t o the port of Sydney when distant 300 miles hy land. The inhabitants 
of Yass plains on the Murrumbidgee, and of all the navigable streams 
which water the basin of the Murray on tlie south, are suddenly 
placed in easy communication with a sea-port. To the northward, 
the Lachlan rising above Hamilton plains, — the Macijuarrie, — the 
Darling, — the latter river watering, before it reaches the IMurray, 
that immense tract of country stretcliiiig from 162^ east longitude 
to latitude 28^, form ready-made roads to market, the value of 
which may be appreciated by turning the mind to the United 
States of Nortli America, wliere internal navigable communication 
lias raised an empire in a few brief years, vvliich, without that aid, 
all the genius and enterprise of the world combined, could not have 
efTeetcd in centuries. Wherever, therefore, we say, the sea-port of the 
capital of South Australia be placed, nearest and easiest of access from 
the Murray, tliere the New Orleans of this new empire is at once 
formed. We have the Great Murray for its sister, the Mississippi ; the 
Darling, for the Missouri ; the Murrumbidgee, for the Ohio ; and, 
what is more, we command all the advantages of those great rivers, 
without the ill-health of any of them. The yellow fever and the ague 
arc unknown in New Holland. 

‘‘Nor is this all ; w’e liave not to remain idle, or to wait long for the 
produce of our own industry. In proceeding up the Murray and its 
tributaries, we are not led into the solitary desert, but into the midst of 
herds and flocks, and of population — such as it is. We go there as 
the welcome and unexpected pnrcliasers of their goods. Tlic inhabit- 
ants of the Murrumbidgee, see a new value added to their property — - 
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a ricw market established for its disposal. They bring down to us their 
wool and their stock, and lake back in exchange the sugar, tea, tobacco, 
and other necessaries or luxuries we have provided for them. There is 
nothing visionary or ])rob]ematical in what we state. Stock and sheep 
arc on their way over land to this province by thousands, at the mo- 
iiK iit w(' wril(‘. A year or two more, and the steam-boat will effect all 
the rost."^’ 

“ Let it never ])0 forgotten, that this is merely incidental to our 
I'Osition, and e;d<‘idat( d to (‘\eite and encourage enterprise within our 
proper ])r()vinee. hi I'very direction, where the foot of the explorer has 
been, we hear of the rieliness and capability of the soil — the luxuri- 
ance of the grasses — the magniheenee of the timber — the abundance of 
fresh water — the friendly disposition of the natives. From the north- 
western })oint of the Murray, in latitude 33®, across to the head of 
Gulf St. Vincent, fonuiiig a magnificent peninsula, we can assert that 
there is but one ojiinioii of its surpassing beauty and fertility. Nor is 
tlic most distant ])oint t »venty niil(‘S from navigable water. The land 
on Ilardwicke’s Peninsula, also, is reported to be excellent, as well as 
that oil ])oth sides^ of Spencer’s Gulf. Further westward, within the 
limits of the province, we hear of the existence of large rivers, na- 
vigable for vessels of any size, for upwards of thirty miles from the 
sea.” •* 

In a former number of tlie same journal we meet with additional 
proofs of the superiority eontouded for, in the desertion of capital from 
Now South Wales to South Australia. “One of the most striking 
proofs of the sujierior ailvantages of this district, may be found in the 
fact, that many persons of capital and skill from the other colonies, are 
either already arrived, or in the course of arriving, at Adelaide, with a 
view to permanent loeation amongst us. One fact on this point is 
worth a thousand theories. Captain Horson, the master and part 
owner of the. Abeona^ a person of sound practical sense, experience, 
and discretion, who has visited Sydney, Hobart Town, Launceston, 
Swan River, and King George’s Sound, and weighed the capabilities 
of these and several other minor settlements in New Holland, has 
brought his large family, and all his property to Adelaide ; declaring 
that the tract of land in which it is situated, is infinitely superior, in 
point of soil, climate, and general capabilities, to all the other parts of 
Australia he has examined. Nor is this the only instance ; there are 

* Wo have now before us a prospect os for the establishment of an Australian 
Steam NaiH(/ation Company, >\ith a capital of £l(X),tK)0, in 2.500 shares, of £40 
each. It is iiiloiuled to place steam sliips cii such stations as may be found most 
advaiitaj^eous on the coasts and rivers of the Australian colonies. One half tlie shares 
are reserved for tlie Australian colonies, the other half are already appropriated here. 
The lirsl stcam-hoat (which will be sent, out immediately) is iutended to ply 
hetween IIohartTin n and Sydney, and will lie followed by one from Sydney to 
Port Pliilip, one to Port Adelaide, and one (ir two for the principal rivers of Aus- 
tralia. There is no doubt that t!ie introduction and employment of steam vessels 
will ho ])r()ductivn of eoiisiderahlc ])rorit, and that the extended facilities thus 
afforded for eominunioalion, and for the; transmission of the produce of diflerent 
districts, will tend proatly to inenaise the value of property, and to promote the 
gciu'ral interests of the Austniliau colonies. An attempt was made some time ago 
to form a Ikitisli and Australian navigation company, for c^tabli3hiIlg a regular line 
of first-class sailing packets betwemi London and Sydney, Van Diemen’s Land, 
and the colonics of South Australia ; but it did not succeed. 
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many others.* Not only have numerous streams and springs been 
discovered; but, since our arrival in the colony, towards the close of 
the year (1836), there have been none of the long droughts to which 
Sydney and Van Diemen’s Land are subject. We have had rain 
generally at the full and change of the moon. During last summer no 
rain fell for a period of three weeks ; and this is the longest time we 
have been without it. The dews arc sometimes very heavy, and we 
need not tell agriculturists what an excellent substitute they are for 
a shower.” 

We here find experience establishing that the southern shores of the 
continent are not so subject to long droughts as the eastern, — a fact 
that had been previously anticipated by scientific men. In further cor- 
roboration of this, we may (juote an extract from a letter written by 
Mr. John Morphett, and dated February, 1837 : — The anticipations 
we formed in England respecting the fall of rain on this coast, have 
been realized ; whilst, at Sydney, they have been very nearly without a 
drop of rain for the last five or six months, we have had an abun- 
dance.” 

In a practical view, then, of the points more immediately considered 
by intending settlers, the sn[)eriority of South Australia over all our 
other colonies is apparent. Canada and the United Statens have been 
preferr^ by some on account of their vicinity to this country. But 
while, on arriving in America, the emigrant has to undertake a distant 
over-land journey in quest of a location ; and after great labour in 
felling and clearing, has to contend with many hardships in a severe 
climate, admitting only of tillage-husbandry ^ the South Australian 
emigrant is provided with the most commodious arrangements for tran- 
sit, and disembarked at the very spot where he is to settle*, in a de- 
lightful climate and in a country naturally fit for any agricultural or 
pastoral purpose. 

New South Wales and Van Diemen’s Land, likewise, must yield the 
palm, notwithstanding the supposed advantages of the greater cheap- 
ness of land and stores. For, besides the moral evils already enu- 
merated, the unappropriated territory in these colonics is, us we have 
seen, remote from markets; while in South Australia land may be 
selected in the most eligible locality, near the coast and water-commu- 
nication, at a trifling distance from the chief town, and under the most 
encouraging circumstances ; and, though the terms of })ur(;hase are 
apparently higher than in the older settlements, yet, besides avoiding 
the chances of auction, the easy terms on which j)asture lands can be 
had on lease, and the facilities for obtaining labourers, not the refuse 
of our criminal population, but husbandmen of approved character, are 
arguments in favour of South Australia w'hich force conviction in every 
intelligent mind. 

* One we may here quote. “ The schooner Aheona"^ says a private settler, “is 
lying here with twenty passengers from King George’s Sound and the Swan River. 
Several of these persons hav(i been some years at Western Australia : two from tlxc 
commencement. They have sold their litth* all and inad(! olf. One told me that he 
sold a house wliich cost him GOO/, for 100/. with a large grant of land into the 
bargain. They all agree in giving a most direful account of the harbours, soil, and 
plimate of those settlements, and eulogize ours as the Elysium of Australia. Several 
:?of those persons have purchased land; and we have also some from Van Diemen’s 
Land, and Sydney, Bettliiig here.” 
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Moreover, the land in South Australia is positively superior to that of 
the other Australian colonies —a statement confirmed by the testimony 
of persons who have had the opportunity of comparing them. As a 
^(UK'.ral rule, it has beeai observed, throughout Australia, the best and 
most protl active soils are found in the neighbourhood of limestone, 
with which Adelaide abounds, while those immense districts of barren 
lands which occupy so large a surface of the Australian continent are 
almost exclusively sands and sandstone. But let us hasten to the proof. 

The Deputy Surveyor-Cieneral thus writes from Adelaide, in February, 
18117 : — “ A finer country was never seen than this eastern side of G(df 
St. Vincent. We have now here several persons from V^an Diemen’s 
Land and Sydney, and they all agree in its far exceeding anything they 
have seen in either of these colonies.” 

In July of tlie same year, Mr. Morphett makes the following com- 
munication : — An intelligent gentlemanly man (Mr. Pollard) who has 
trav(dled a great deal in Europe and America, and has been at every 
settlement in Australia, at some of which he has spent a considerable 
time, has given his opinion of our colony. He says that he has not 
seen such an extent of good land in any part of Australia, as we have 
in the immediate vicinity of Adelaide. He is trying to buy town sec- 
tions, He came in here without intending to do so when he started 
from the Mauritius, and is going to Sydney to sell his cargo, fie jnir- 
poses detaining the vessel that he may have an op})ortunity of examin- 
ing the country, and has exfircssed his astonisliment and delight at the 
beauty and excellence of the land. His expressions are echoed by the 
master of the schooner and ])assengers, one of whom has been right 
years at King George’s Sound, the governor of whieh settlement fears 
the establishment of our eolony will very much retard his. Pollard has 
said that if he \\cvv to return to Swan River, and give a correct account 
of what he has seen here, he sliould bring every settler from that place.’* 

And another of the settlers, who liud conversed with Mr. Pollard, 
obscrv(‘S : — “ A gentleman who has chartered a vessel from the Mauri- 
tius, and came in her to this pla(*e, after visiting Swan River, tells me 
that thei’e is more fertile laud l)(‘twecn Adelaide and the coast, than in 
all the (liscoNcred j)arts of the Swan River. All who have seen 
New South Wales, Van Diemen’s Land, and this colony, allow that 
they never saw such fertile plains in either of the two former places : 
one of our men, who has worked many years in New South Wales, 
asserts, that tlicrc are only Liverpool plains which at all approach to 
these. At Swan River, when they land cattle, they have to land fodder 
to support them till tliey arrive at grass in the interior.” 

In Van Diemen’s Land,” writes another, “ land is sold at 5s. an 
acre. If a person buys 400 acres, he is usually fortunate if half or a 
third prove good. There is then 51, or 6/. additional expense to be in- 
curred, before it is brought into the same state for use in which it is 
found at South Australia, in its natural state. In fact, when fenced, 
the land is equally fit for every purpose as any old pasture land in 
England.” 

Mr. Win. Orr, writing from Hobart Town, Van Diemen’s Land, 
October 5, 1807, says : — “The accounts of parties wlio have visited 
South Australia, are of the most flattering description; they all de- 
scribe the land as infinitely superior to any part of Van Diemen’s Land, 
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or the settled parts of New South Wales. Mr. Edward Lord, ]un., a 
resident here, living: on the estate of Laurenny, acknowledjrcd to be the 
best tract of land in this island, recently visited South Australia ; on 
his return, he stated the land at South Australia p:reatly to exceed in 
quality, both for grazing: and agricultural purposes, the far-famed 
Laurenny property; and this report has caused a great sensation here 
in favour of the new settlement.’* 

Mr. Wade, a native of Van Diemen’s Land, who accompanied Mr. 
Morphett and Mr. Samuel Stepliens, in exploring the country (ui the 
east side of the Mount Lofty range, and the neighbourhood oi’ Mount 
Barker, gave tlie former gentleman his written opinion of the capa- 
bilities of the soil, under date of December 2, 1837. He has, Itowcver, 
since published it more at length in a letter addressed to the ('ditor of 
the Neio Colonist, a Hobart Town newspaper, froni whicli we make the 
following quotation: — “The soil is very rich generally; ])ait of the 
plains Cowandilla, Oakaparinga, Aldinga, and tliosc. between Adelaide 
and the coast, are inferior to the generality of the soils there ; but tliey 
are certainly superior to anything in this colony. Oakaparinga con- 
tains upwards of 100 square miles ; Aldinga and Cowandilla are nearly 
of equal extent, without any interruption of bad land. The soil of 
these plains is of a light red cast, with a limestone subsoil. A portion 
of Cowandilla plain is of a superior description of beautiful strong black 
soil, from which some of the native grasses had becai taken for hay, and 
yielded abundantly for the trouble of gathering it. The land irnproi es 
as you leave the coast, and is, in the neighbourhood of iMount Barker, 
superior to any I have seen in Van Diemen’s Land. We certainly have 
as good soil in our low marshes, ]■)ut those arc of no (‘Xtent, while in the 
vicinity of Mount Barker you find land equal in every respect to our 
marshes, of boundless extent, and with much richer and more luxuriant 
pasturage than I ever saw here, even in our artificial meadows. It is 
composed of lucerne, trefoil, vetch, kangaroo-grass, and hen' and there 
a straggling plant ol‘ a clover, resembling the trtfblkih* hcamafum. These 
are indigenous to the soil, and form a pasture so thick that it is a 
labour to walk through it ; the kangaroo-grass growing about iivc feet 
high, and yet of a very silky texture. What surprised me most was, 
that it remained perfectly green while the grass here was on the wane, 
when I left this place to visit it. Nothing I can vsay would do justice to 
the opinion I conceived on the first excursion I made after my arrival ; 
seeing a country of apparently boundless extent, running southwaird 
as far as the great Murray-river and Lake Alexandrina ; northward as 
far as my eye could discover, from Mount Barker eastward, I could not 
tell how far ; and westward, fifteen miles, beautifully undulated, loaded 
with the most luxuriant crop of green grass I ever saw, well watered 
by a river of delicious water. I thought the place a very paradise, and 
1 now most unhesitatingly assert, that as a pastoral or agricultural coun- 
try, that portion must be equal to any in the known world. Nothing 
can surpass it. On my visit to Encounter Bay, I met with land equally 
good, in every respect, to that above described, within five miles of the 
coast. This is called Mootaparinga, and has a river flowing through 
it. Further on again, between Mootaparinga and Adelaide, after 
crossing the first mountains, I saw a plain of the same description; this 
had also a river running through it ; and from what I saw, 1 am led to 
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believe tliat (lie whole of the country is of the character above described. 
There can be no doubt of tlie land bciii^ very good on the banks of 
Lake Ak'xandrina and the Murray river. The only bad land 1 saw in 
the proviiK'e, was in the vicinity of Encounter Bay, and some of the 
mountains on the road to Ailelaide from that place. This was very 
barren, and covo.red with dwarf gums; but even there the good land 
preponderated in (juantity. I need not add more than that it is my 
intention to proeec’d to South Australia forthwith.” Mr. AVade has 
since settled at Adelaide. 

“ As 1 have had experience of all three colonies,” says Mr. James 
Cronk, writing from Adelaide, Novenil>cr 2, 1837, “ in my opinion this 
(a)untry is far superior to Sydney or Van Diemen’s Land. I decidedly 
pass my o])inion on this ])lace in every respect to land and climate, 
for I have been a good deal about the country since I have been here.” 

“Mr. Ilawdon,” says the //cm/ri, speaking of a gentleman 
who travelled o\er-land in April last, from Sydney to Adelaide, wdth a 
large herd of cattle, “considers the capabilities of the land w'ithin 
the South Australian boundaries, as, out of all question, superior in 
fertility to any known on this continent. The water and feed were 
abundant during tlu' whole route ; and the tracts iiiq)rovcd as they 
apjwoached the. Mount Lofty range.” 

In fine, to use the language of the commissioners, the colony of 
Soutli Australia eomblms, iri an extraordinary degree, the natural 
sources of prosperity ; the huul on the eastern shores of Gulf St. Vin- 
cent is represented as ])cing the most fertile wdiich lias as yet beeiidis- 
covi'red in Australia ; a.li tlie principal rivers of New South Wales, as 
yet knowm, take a western course, and unite with the Murray, wdiich, 
with its tributaries, is navigable for boats for upwards of 1000 miles ; 
and tlie concurring advantages of soil, of position, and of internal na- 
vigation, must render the port of the Murray not only the capital of 
the province of South Australia, but one of the principal seats of the 
cci.. . of New liollund. 
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CHAPTER X. 

DEPARTUKE OF THE SURVEYING STAFF, ETC. — FETTER OF 1NSTUU(’- 

TION TO COLONEL LIGHT — AURIVAL OF SURV EYOR-GENEllAL, ETC. 

CHOICE OF THE SITE TOR THE FIRST TOWN ARRIVAL OF CIO- 

VERNOR IIINDAIARSJI, AND FROCLAMATION OF THE PROVINCE — 
SURVEY OF THE TOWN, AND LOTTING OF THE “PRELIMINARY 

sections” APPROPRIATION OF THE 437 LAND ORDERS — PURLIC 

SALE OF THE REMAINING 5(S3 ACRES — INCREASED VALUE OF TOWN 
LAND — DFXAY OF THE COUNTRY SURVEYS, ANT) CONSEQUENT DIS- 
CONTENT OF SETTLERS — DEPARTURE OF ADDITIONAL SUR- 
VEYING CORPS — COMPLETION OF THE COUNTRY SURVEYS — IN- 
CREASED VALUE OF THE RURAL LANDS. 

The ]f,reliminary conditions of tlic act of parliament having’ been 
complied with, the mode of dealing with the aborigines considered, 
and the regulations for condueting the canigration determined upon, 
the commissioners proceeded to make the necessary aiTangrments for 
establishing the colony. The governor w’as' gazetted on the 4th oi‘ 
February, 1836, and the first vessel (the Cijgnet) sailed from the port 
of London on the 20th of March following. The Cygnet, of 239 tons, 
and the Rapid, of 162 tons, which followed the Cygnet (both fast-sail- 
ing vessels, intended for effecting the surveys of the coast), formed the 
first expedition under the aus})ices of the commissioners. It convoyed 
the surveying stall’ to the colony, and was placed under the command 
of Colonel Light, the surveyor-general. The second expedition con- 
sisted of his Majesty’s ship JJaflalo, commanded I)y tiie governor, and 
two other vessels. It carried out the officers of the ('olony, with a (‘on- 
siderable body of settlers; sailing so as not to arrive in the 
colony in less tlian two months after the arrival of the first exjiedi- 
tion. This arrangement was advisable on several grounds. 
The coasts and harbours of South Australia had been so im- 
perfectly explored, that it was impossible, with the information 
then possessed, to determine the nu)st eligible sit(‘ for the ca})ital of the 
province. It was known that Nepean Bay afl()rd(Ml good and commo- 
dious anchorage for ships of’ burthen, and that Port Lincoln w’as one 
of the finest harbours in the world; and it was inferred that in either of 
these situations the first settleiiient might be formed, and the scat of 
government established. But there might be, on the long and deeply- 
indented coast, situations more eligible than either of them ; and it 
was of the utmost importance tliat the first settlement should be 
formed, not merely in a good situation, but in the best situation. The 
commissioners therefore determined upon sending out a surveying ex- 
pedition for the purpose of completing the examination of the coast, 
and planting the first settlement in the situation combining the greatest 
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number of advantages with respect to security, soil, supply of water, 
and facilities for external and interior communication. 

The same reasons evinced the propriety of delaying the departure of 
the main body of emigrants. Had any considerable number of settlers 
sailed with the surveying expedition, they must, upon arriving in the 
colony, have remained on board unemployed, impatient, dissatisfied, 
and losing their time, their capital, and perhaps their health, while tlie 
survey was in progress ; whereas, if they sailed after the surveying ex- 
pedition, and arrived in the colony about the time at which the exami- 
nation of the coast would be completed and the site of the principal 
settlement selected, emigrants would find preparations made for their 
reception, and might enter at once upon their respective locations, and 
commence their operations. 

Ample instructions were furnished to the officers in command of the 
surveying expi‘dition. Colonel Light was directed to see tliat the 
Cygnet and the Rapid were fully c(juipped, to act independently if ne- 
cessary. Each vessel was to be supplied with one year’s provisions, with 
proper surveying instruments, arms, ammunition, tents, clothing, 
utensils, tools, medi('ine, and necessaries of all kinds likely to be re- 
(piiivd. Each was also to be supplied with a boat fitted for surveying 
the various inlets, as well as a small portable boat on a light carriage, 
for use 111 (ho land expeditions. The expedition was directed to be 
com posvd, besides the surveying staff already appointed, of Captain 
Lipson, K.N., two surgeons, and thirty labourers; including at least 
thri'e common carpenters, two smiths, four woodmen, and one shoe- 
maker, be.Nicles the- erews*ot’the two vessels. 

Colonel Light was a})pointed to the command of the Rapid, in 
whicli he was accompanied by Messrs. Field, Pullen, and Hill, as first, 
second, and third officers, by Messrs. Jacob and Symonds, as assistant 
surveyors, and Mr. Joliii Woodford, as surgeon. Mr. Pullen was ap- 
pointed to act as sailing-master on the voyage, and as an assistant- 
surveyor after arrival in the colony. The Cygnet contained Mr. 
Kingston, tlie deputy -surveyor, in command, under Colonel Light, of 
that division of the surveying party. Captain Lipson, as harbour- 
master, Messrs. Fiimiss, U’Bneii, Neale, Hardy, and Caiman, as as 
sistant- surveyors, Dr, Wright, us surgeon, and Mr,. Gilbert, as store- 
keejier ; besides a few passengers. The cre'w of the Cygnet was ap- 
pointed by the owners ; but the captain was bound to obey Colonel 
Light’s instructions. The colonel was directed to see to it, that, 
amongst the gentlemen composing the expedition, there should be at 
least one who was a good judge of the qualities of Australian soils, an- 
other acquainted wdth the kinds of Australian timber most useful 
in building, and a competent botanist and mineralogist ; also some 
one accustomed to intercourse with the natives, and possessing at 
least a general knowledge of their language. 

The expedition was to proceed first to Nepean Bay, in Kangaroo 
Island, as the place of rendezvous. Two or tliree gardeners wlio ac- 
companied it were to be landed there, and directed to bring a small 
piece of land into immediate cultivation, and to stock it with vege- 
tables, for the after use of the colonists generally. All provisions and 
other stores not required during the surveys were to be landed there 
under the charge of Mr, Gilbert, tlie store-keeper ; and a force was to 
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be left proportionate to the danger of attack from runaway con- 
victs, whalers, and other inliabitaiits of the island. Tiie wives and la- 
milies of the officers and men were to be left at Kangaroo Island, 
during the progress of the surveys, if arrangements could be made for 
their temporary accommodation and safety; and such as continued on 
board were to be allowed ship-room without charge, but were 
to purchase their rations. This arrangement was to extend to 

all females without exception, and to all others not strictly 
belonging to the surveying corps. During the landing of the 
stores, &c., and while waiting, if necessary, for the arrival of the other 
vessel, the surveyors were to be employed in surveying Nepean Bay 
and the adjoining country. Colonel Light was then to ])roceed to ex- 
amine the coast in the central parts of the colony, excepting where the 
previous examinations by Captain Flinders and other navigators 
clearly showed that no good harbour was to be found. His attention 
was particularly directed to Nepean Bay and Port Lincoln, but more 
especially to the line of coast from the east of Encounter Bay to the 
north of Gulf St. Vincent. The inlet in latitude 34^ 40', was 
pointed out as demanding a careful examination ; and the surveyor- 
general was requested to ascertain beyond all doubt, whether or not 
there was any other outlet to Lake Alexandrina than the one disco- 
vered by Captain Sturt, opening into Encounter Bay — the most cer- 
tain mode of effecting which, it was suggested, would prol)ably be to 
skirt the lake itself. Wherever he founds a good harbour, he was to 
cause the neighbouring land for a considerable distance to be carefully 
examined ; and, if the spot was well suited fur the site of even a se- 
condary town, he was to direct such a survey to be made as would 
enable the colonial commissioner, if he thought proper, to include that 
district in the lands offered for selection by the holders of the first 437 
land-orders. Having completed the surveys here indicated, and care- 
fully recorded ^11 important circumstances, so that the different sites 
favourable for the erection of towns might be brought into exact com- 
parison, Colonel Light was next to determine which of the several sites 
should be selected as that of the first to wui, a duty which he was fully 
authorised and required to discharge, the commissioners purposely 
avoiding all minute instructions, and desiring that he would consider 
himself at liberty to deviate, even from the more general instructions 
given, if, in the discharge of his duty, new facts should arise, which in 
his opinion justified so strong a measure. But should the governor ar- 
rive sufficiently early in the colony, Colonel Light was to confer with 
him on the subject, and pay due regard to his opinion and suggestions, 
without, however, yielding to any influence which could have the effect 
of divesting him (the colonel) in any way of the whole responsibility of 
the decision. The commissioners, however, stated it to be their opi- 
nion, that the best site for the first town, would be that which com- 
bined in the highest degree the following advantages; namely, a 
commodious harbour, safe and accessible at all seasons of the year ; 
a considerable tract of fertile land immediately adjoining; an abun- 
dant supply of fresh water ; facilities for internal communication ; fa- 
cilities for communication with other ports ; distance from the limits of 
the colony, as a means of avoiding interference from without in the 
principle of colonization ; and the neighbourhood of extensive sheep- 
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which the fofmation of the colony presents, it is not the least interest- 
ing that, within four months from the landing of the governor and the 
first colonists upon these shores— shores hitherto untrodden by the foot 
of civilized man, there were found the means of assembling together 
a number of gentlemen, capable of constituting a grand and petit jury, 
who, in point of intelligence and respectability, are, I will venture to 
say, not inferior to any similar body seen in the mother country/’ 

On the 23d of May, the streets, squares, &c., of Adelaide were 
publicly named ; and, on the 25th, Port Adelaide was proclaimed a 
legal port. 

At this time, sixteen vessels had arrived in the colony from England, 
conveying upwards of one thousand souls, with large supplies of pro- 
visions, stores, &c., including thirty-five wooden double cottages, and a 
number of tents and iron bedsteads. Upwards of twenty-five vessels 
had left the ports of Sydney and Van Diemen's Land for South Aus- 
tralia, laden with provisions, merchandise, &c., and conveying many 
settlers ; and at the close of 1837, forty-one ships had arrived at South 
Australia from colonial and other ports, and vessels from the sameas 
well as other and more distant places, are now constantly trading to 
the colony. In fact, scarcely a day passes in which one or more 
vessels do not enter or leave the port of Adelaide.* 

On Thursday, December 28, 1837, being the anniversary •of the 
landing of the governor and the proclamation of the province of South 
Australia, a public dinner was given to his excellency, in commemo- 
ration of that event ; and, as the proceedings strikingly illustrate the 
progress of the colony, Ve will give them at some length. At four 
o’clock, forty-eight of tlie most respectable gentlemen of Adelaide as- 
sembled at the court-house, to receive the governor. Among the 
company were his honour the judge, the resident magistrate, T. 
Bewes Strangways, J.P. ; the Rev. Mr. Howard, Mr. Gilles, W. 
Wyatt, J.P. ; Bingham Hutchinson, J.P. ; G. Stevenson, J.P.; 
Captain Lipson, R.N. ; Captain Walts, Captain Nixon, Captain 
Warming, Messrs. Newenham, Robert Tod, Jones, Handcock, Bar- 
nard, Thomas, Hallett, Malcolm, Johnson, Bright, Oakden, and a 
number of other gentlemen. His honour, the judge, took the chair, 
and Messrs. Gilles and Wyatt officiated as croupiers. An excellent 

* In corroboration of this statement, and to show the bustle and activity which con- 
tinue to prevail in the Port of Adelaide, we may quote an extract ofa despatch from the 
resident eommissionerin tlie colony, to the colonization commissioners, dated Adelaide, 
April 4, 1838 ; — “ There arenoAV in our harbour,** says that gentleman, “the following 
vessels; viz., tlie Hartley^ the Lady Wellington^ the tlie Gira^e^ thcTVMc/oi’c, 
the Justinay the (Jew, the Lowestqjfy the HerOy tlie John Pine, the eleven in 

all, and the Dart has just gone out bound for Swan River and the Mauritius. The 
majority of thcae vessels have brought stock from Van Diemen’s Laud and Sydney ; 
the Jwtina is from llatavia with sugar, and a great portion of her cargo hw been 
purchased here at 3d. and 3jd. per lb. This congregation of ships in the harbour 
is one of the most effectual and demonstrative proofs of the superiority of our har- 
bour over Encounter Bay, and of the propriety of its selection. Encounter Bay 
would not, according to the account of its most sanguine supporters, have held half 
the number of vessels, so that the other half must have been sent away to Nepean. 
Bay, or elsewhere, to wait until the others had left, running the chance of v^d and 
weather for entering, while our harbour would hold in perfect safety at all times up- 
wards of 100 vessels. We have also the Perseverance lying at Holdfast Bay, with 
stock from Sydney, and several other vessels from Van Diemen’s Land and Two- 
fold Bay are hourly expected.*' 

I 
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dinner, of four courses and dessert, was served up by Mr. Lee, of the 
Southern Cross Hotel. The health of the governor having been pro- 
posed, it was received by the company standing, and drunk with se- 
veral rounds of applause, and great cheering. His excellency 
thanked the gentlemen present for the very kind manner in which they 
had received him. He attributed much of the cordiality of the day to 
the circumstance, which he was sure they believed, and which, one day 
or other, would, in spite of misrepresentation, be the undisputed fact; 
namely, that he laboured for the best interests of the province without 
any selfish view whatever. (Cheering.) In his situation as governor, 
he had duties to perform to her Majesty and to the colonists ; and he 
strove to do both to the best of his judgment. He had been assisted 
greatly by the support of many of the gentlemen present, and he re- 
lied on them for a continuation of their meritorious exertions. The 
dissensions which had unhappily arisen, would, he trusted, be tran- 
sitory ; at all events, they could not affect the progress of the settle- 
ment of their adopted country. He knew the commissioners at home 
well; and he could safely say that they never meant to separate their 
interests in the colony from those of the sovereign and the people. 
(Great cheering.) A great number of speeches were made, and loyal 
and appropriate toasts drunk. ‘‘ The party,’' says the report of the 
proceedings, “ separated about eleven o’clock, after one of the hap- 
piest and best-conducted meetings ever witnessed.” 

The measures in progress in the colony for facilitating the purchase 
of stocky bid fair to be productive of tlie most encouraging results. 
The South Australian Gazette of the 20th ©(January last, contains a 
prospectus for the institution of a Joint-stock Sheep Company,” 
with a capital of 20,000/., in which it is proposed that no stock be pur- 
chased till it has actually arrived in the colony, but that flocks be pur- 
chased by accepting tenders at so much a-head on arrival or delivery, 
made known and answered through the public journals. The company 
appear to have lost no time in commencing operations, as we find them 
immediately purchasing a flock of 600 maiden ewes, and 300 wethers ; 
subsequent purchases to a large amount are also noticed. While this 
evinces the public spirit existing in the colony, it also shows the confi- 
dence entertained in its fitness for pasturing. Later accounts repre- 
sent the Joint-stock Sheep Company as flourishing. A number of shares 
had been taken in the neighbouring colonies, and the capital was likely 
soon to be subscribed. The Gazette of February 17th, further an- 
nounces an overland importation on a great scale, which may be 
regarded as the introduction of a system of internal communication and 
supply between the colonies. Nearly 2000 head of cattle, and from 
4000 to 6000 sheep, were en route from New South Wales to the pro- 
vince ; and the first herd of cattle was supposed to have reached the 
north-western point of the Murray, and was expected in about ten days. 
It was calculated that within twelve months 5000 head of cattle and 
30,000 sheep would be feeding in the luxuriant pastures of South Aus- 
tralia. We also learn from the same journal of a later date (April 4), 
that on the 3rd of that month, a large herd of cattle had arrived over- 
land froin Sydney at a place about fifteen miles distant from Adelaide, 
after a journey which occupied ten weeks. It consisted of 335 bullocks, 
cows, heifers, and horses ; the whole of which were expected to be sold 
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speedily and advantag:eoiisly. In the course of the long and hazardous 
journey, the spirited proprietor lost only four bullocks.* 

Such, indeed, appears to be the demand for cattle in the colony, that, 
according to the last advices, a “ Joint-stock Cattle Company” has 
been regularly constituted, — its directors chosen, — requisitions issued 
for, and accepted of, tenders for the supply of one hundred heifers or 
cows, and two of the best Durham bulls of prime blood that can be 
obtained in New South Wales. The contractor, a Mr. Hill; of Sydney, 
intends, it is said, to take his own extensive herd and settle in South 
Australia. 

The first fruits of the splendid feeding grounds of South Australia 
have already reached this country. On the 28th of August, the Orator, 
Terry, via Mauritius, brought four bales of wool shipped at Port Ade- 
laide in December last, being the first clip of a South Australian flock. 
This is the second import from the colony — the first being 150 barrels 
of sperm oil, by the Rapid, for the South Australian Company. Both 
may be regarded as an earnest of the future staple of the colony; and, 
small as is the quantity, it is exceedingly gratifying to know that the 
two great brunches of tlie colonial trade, the wool trade and the whal- 
ing trade, have been so speedily and so auspiciously commenced. 

Sixty vessels have sailed from England for the colony since Feb. 
22, 1836 (the date of the first departure), being an average of three a 
month ; an occurrence unprecedented in the annals of colonization. 

The number of souls hitherto conveyed from Great Britain is about 
5000; but this must not be taken as the total population of the 
province, a considerable/numbcr of persons having, as already hinted, 
arrived from the neighbouring settlements. Mr, Gouger estimates the 
number of the population within the year at 6000, the highest number 
yet stated ; being three and a half times the amount of the population 
of Swan River, after an existence of twelve or thirteen years ; and one- 
fifth of that of Sydney, founded half a century ago, and swelled by a 
considerable portion of convict slaves. But we will quote Mr. Gouger’s 
own words. “ The population of the colony when I left it, which was 
in November, 1837, was about 2500. Before 1 left Van Diemen’s Land 
it amounted to 3500, and there are now (Aug. 9) 1000 souls on the blue 
waters proceeding to the land of promise, thus making the population 
4500 ; and from the numbers now on the eve of departure, and the 

* The importance,” says the Southern Australian, “ attached to this spirited and 
successful expedition, is not, perhaps, generally understood, or sufficiently appre- 
ciated. When, however, we behold the eompletion of a projeet, the bare possibility 
of which was entertained rather as a matter of distant spi'eulation, than of present 
hope, we cannot but offer our hearty thanks to Mr. Hawdon, for connecting us so early 
and so interestingly, with New South Wales. Individually the name of Hawdon, 
as the pioneer of pastoral emigration, can never be forgotten ; and we record with 
the most sincere pleasure, the gratitude due to this enterprising gentleman from the 
inhabitants of South Australia.” In doing so, the editor states that a public 
dinner was given to Mr. Hawdon, at Shepherd’s hotel, Adelaide, at which about 
ninety gentlemen were present. Agreeably to the good old English fashion, and 
equally charact eristic of the feeling of tlie colonists, an ox, chosen from his own 
herd, was roasted whote, for the entertainment of all comers. After the usual toasts, 
the chairman, J. H. Fisher, Esq., proposed the health of Mr. Hawdon, and pre- 
sented him, in the name of the people of South Australia, with a snuff-box.^ Mr 
Hawdon, in retaining thanks, publicly announced his inteutiou of returning to 
settle in Adelaide, ” with all the force he could gather.” 
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number of ships freigjhting for the colony, I am justified in saying:, that, 
by the end of this year, the population of South Australia will be 
6000 persons. “ No colony,” he adds, of which I have heard or read, 
has been formed so rapidly, or with so complete an absence of suffer- 
ing ; indeed, as far as I know, not one instance of pain worthy a 
stronger name than discomfort for a timCy has been the lot of any 
emigrant to South Australia.” 

The annexed tabular statement will show the various ships that have 
sailed, and the relative proportion of the emigrants of the superior and 
the labouring classes. 

In the course of the present year, a number of gentlemen, interested 
in the colony, proposed the formation of an association for the purpose 
of endeavouring to possess themselves of 9000 acres of land for the site 
of a new town adapted for trading as v/ell as agricultural purposes, and 
of sending out duly rpialified persons to search for, and, when found, 
to purchase, such a block of land. The regulations for the disposal of 
public land, established by the commissioners, aftbrd peculiar facili- 
ties for this operation. By those regulations, purchasers of 4000 acres 
are entitled to select land in any part of the colony, and to call upon 
the surveyor-general for a special survey of 1;),000 acres, out of which 
to choose their 4000. The association, therefore, might call for a sur- 
vey of 30,000 acres, either in one connected, or in two separate situa- 
tions. 

The proposals were as follows : — 

A capital of 12,000/. to be immediately raised in 100 shares of 100/. 
each. The whole amount to be paid down. 

Of this sum, 9000/., tlie price of the 9000 acres proposed to be 
purchased, to be lodged with the commissioners, at interest, until the 
land be selected; the commissioners engaging, at the option of the 
association, either to return the money with the interest due, or to give 
the association 9000 acres in lieu of it. 

The remaining 3000/. to be invested in government securities, and 
applied, as occasion should require, in searching for tlie best situation 
for the new towni, and in the salaries, passages, and ccpiipments of the 
individuals so employed. 

The land, when chosen, to be the property of the subscribers, and to 
be divided into 1000 town allotments of one acre each, and 100 rural 
sections of 80 acres each, to be distributed amongst tlie subscribers by 
lot, in the proportion of their subscriptions, and in the manner which 
should be decided by a geneml meeting, to be called when the land liad 
been purchased. 

The 3000/. to be employed to the extent required in searching for 
the site, would be the only sura risked. The share list was filled up 
privately, and that in a very short space of time. “ It has been stated,'* 
says the South Australian //ccorc/, referring to this project, “ by persons 
well acquainted with the colony, that the time is come, when a new 
town may be formed without detriment to Adelaide. And, indeed, 
the population of Adelaide already equals in number that of many of 
the third-rate towns in England, or the second-rate towns in Ireland ; 
with an amount of capital and active business equalled by few : and it 
can well stand alone. The formation of another town near it, possess- 
ing probably local advantages of a somewhat different character, 
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141 Avemid oniible us to make it, that 5332 emigrants of a superior 
class und oj^^ liow(*vcr, by British capital,) for South Australia, since the 
date ol ^liips^ 4(;i7 tonnage; 1837, 12 ships, 4150 tonnage; 1838, 
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would tend to promote increased activity, especially in the tract of 
country lying^ between the two; which would thus receive, at the 
earliest possible moment, the benefit of a high road traversing from one 
to the other. For the road would no longer be one merely from the 
bounds of the settled district to the common centre, constructed, per- 
haps, as to its remoter portion, at some sacrifice, for tlie advantage 
only of the few estates bordering on the wild ; but it would pass from 
one centre to anotlicr, and would, as it were, irrigate the interjacent 
land with that spirit of commercial activity of wliich towns are the 
reservoir, 'i’hc risks and doubts which attended the first formation of 
the settlement at Adelaide, in common with all untried experiments, no 
longer exist. The timid or the prudent colonist now embarks his 
capital without fear of contingencies. This is no doubt a very solid 
advantage, and one which tends to draw to the colony the wealth of 
the most rospcctiddc and substantial capitalists; but it is an advantage 
which has its price. Land will never be sold again within the boule- 
vards of Adelaide, at 12s. an acre, nor even at 6/. Os. 9d. Thus many 
intelligent, prudant, and yet bold and enterprising colonists will be 
obliired, t jr w^ant oti larger means, to forego the purchase of land for 
som* v.ii iablc years ; and even then be met with an enhanced price, 
(iiay, most likely) a market not overstocked with jellers, 

‘•in u new-?* ^eUlcnient, tlie possessor of more than ordinary courage 
ro)(l nn’oMion, (.f more than usual shrewdness and perseverance (most 
vahialde capital for the pcojTIbr of the wild), may meet with a purchase 
more suited to ]u^ rosoure.'^s in other respects. If the prices no longer 
inngc quite so hov as in llie preliminary sales of Adelaide, which were 
cfTected ]x‘»brc a single footprint sealed the colony a British province ; 
yet they will of co irse be far below the present range of prices in Ade- 
laide, —tl'e %l., bb/., loO/,, or bOO/., which are now demanded and 
refused for , i > a to\ m rising two years old. The settler 

therefore may take his cimice ; tlic ^urety doubly sure of Adelaide, or 
the safe venture of— whatever the new town is to be called. He 
may suit his purse, and his temperament. 

“ The very formation of auotlici town will tend to strengthen the 
colony. It will add another cramping-iron to fasten the people to their 
country ; it will, by constituting a plurality of towns, add another fea- 
ture of civilization. Who knows how soon omnibuses may be running 
between Adelaide and— Vicforia, shall it be called It will set up 
another living example of the soundness of the principles upon which 
South Australia is colonized.” 

A sort of pleasure town or watering-place will also be established, 
which in all probability will attract invalids from India, who at pre- 
sent are obliged either to make a long voyage to England, where the 
climate is inferior and less suitable than that of South Australia, or 
are compelled to undergo the fatigue of an inland journey to a tem- 
perate northern latitude. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

GOVEUNMEXT AND PROTECTION OF THE COLONY. 

The province of South Australia is g:overned precisely in the same 
manner as the other crown colonies, so called, because not possessing 
an independent legislative assembly. But if, in ten years, the popula- 
tion amount to 50,000, the colony will, by the act of its foundation, be 
entitled to frame a constitution for itself. 

In the meantime, the colonial minister has adopted every recom- 
mendation made by the commissioners, with reference to the appoint- 
ments in the colony. Iii no instance (they observe in their report) 
has favountism been permitted to prevail. The colony of South 
Australia will not only be self-founded and self-supporting, but will 
present an example of relinquished patronage creditable to a liberal 
and an enlightened government. 

At the head of the province is a governor appointed by the Queen, 
assisted by a legislative council, nominated by her Majesty, who have 
the power of imposing taxes, constituting courts, appointing officers, 
and making laws ; subject, however, to confirmation by her Majesty. 
Captain Hindmarsh* was the first governor ; but he lias been superseded 
by Lieutenant-Colonel Gawler. 

There is a judge to administer the laws ; also an advocate or crown 
solicitor ; and there were five attorneys practising in January last, one 
of whom writes, I am in full practice, and well employed. I con- 
sider my own success as certain, as I gel more business than I can do.*^ 
It appears that a number of w'orthless and desperate vagabonds have 
lately been congregating from the neighbouring colonies; and the 

* Captain Hindmarsh has added another to the numerous proofs that military and 
naval prowess is not always a just criterion of fitness for civil service. Captain 
Hindmarsh entered the navy at the rommeiicemenl of tlie late war, and served 
throughout the whole of it. He was with Lord Howe on the 1st June, 1794, with 
Admiral Cornwallis in his glorious retreat; with Sir James Saumarez, at Algesiras, 
and in the straits of Gibraltar ; at the captiue of Flushing, of thi‘ Isle of France, and 
of Java, with Lord Cochrane at Basque Roads, and with Nelson both at the Nfie and 
at Trafalgar. At the battle of the Nile, Captain Hindmarsh was a midsliipman on 
board the Bellcrophon, and so destructive was the fire of the entmy, that for some 
time he was the only officer left upon die quarter-deck. He received a wound in the 
head, which deprived him of the sight of one eye ; but he did not quit his post. The 
enemy’s ship, L’Oriept, Jcanght fire ; the flames thrt‘ate])cd to communicate to the 
Bellcrophon. Captain Hindmarsh, being the only ollicer on deck, ordered the top- 
sail to be set, and the cable lo be cut, and thus saved the ship from destruction. He 
Jbad his proud reward : Nelson himself tliaukcd the young hero before the assembled 
■ officers and crew. These thanks Nelson repeated uj)oii llie deck of the Victory, when 
he presented Captain Hindmarsh^ with his lieutenant’s eommissioii. With Lord 
Cochrane at Basque Roads, Captain Hindmarsh was first lieutenant of the brig 
Beagle, which drawing less water than Lord Cochrane’s frigate, and the line-of- 
battle ships sent lo his aid, was so placed, that to her two of tlic endiny’s line-of- 
battle ships successively struck. 
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introduction of emancipated felons from Van Diemen’s Land and New 
South Wales into the unfledged community of Australia, is already pro- 
ducing the most lamentable results. According to the South Australian 
Gazette of the 7th of April, Governor Hindmarsh had determined to em- 
body a police force (a measure too longdelayed), to consist ofa horse patrol 
and a certain number of watchmen ; but not until an attempt had been 
made, on the night of the 27 th of March, to assassinate Mr. Samuel Smart, 
the sheriff of the colony. The government at home seems, however, 
almost to have anticipated Captain Hindmarsh in this respect ; for in the 
Rajasthan y which sailed for the colony on the 30th of July last, they 
dispatched two inspectors of police to organize a force. It is to be 
hoped that the force already organized, which is represented as equal 
to the present emergency, will succeed in driving such abandoned cha- 
racters far from the borders of the colony. 

The powers of the governor of South Australia are the same as those 
of other governors, excepting as to the disposal of the public lands, 
which, by the act, was placed under the especial control of a resident 
commissioner, acting according to the instructions of the board of 
colonization commissioners for South Australia, in London. It has 
been found advisable, however, to place the powers of the resident 
commissioner in the hands of the governor. By an order in council, 
the governor has the power of sending persons under sentence of trans- 
portation to either of the penal colonies of New South Wales and Van 
Diemen’s Land — a power which has already been exercised in some 
cases of felony. In oii^ instance it has been deemed necessary to 
inflict capital punishment. It is to be regretted that a colony destined 
to teach so many useful lessons to the civilized world should have 
already resorted to the privation of human life by legal process, and 
should not have made an effort to prevent so barbarous a penalty from 
ever being introduced. The victim was an Irishman of the lowest 
class, the individual above referred to as having fired upon the sheriff 
with intent to kill him. The sentence of the law was carried into effect 
on this occasion, in a manner which, if possible, increases the horror 
with which capital punishment is to be regarded,* 

* The horrid scene is thus described by an eye-witness:— Magee was an Irish 
Catholic, about 24 years of age, and had been fomid guilty, on Uie clearest evidence, 
of fofcibly entering tlie sittiiig-room of Mr. Samuel Smart, the sheriff of the colony, 
and maliciously sliooting at him witli an intent to kill, &c. ; he failed in his object, 
tlie ball having merely grazed Mr. Smart’s ear, and done him providentially no further 
ipjury than a lew blue gunpowder marks on his left cheek. I must do the good 
people of Adelaide the justice to say that, in their hearts, they lamented the necessity 
of such an awful and severe example. Execution was ordered to be done on the 
body of Michael Magee on Wecbiesday, tlie 2nd of May— six days only from passing 
the sentence. Li the absence of any clergjunan of tlie Homish church, the convict 
made application to be allowed the attendanceof a respectable tradesman of that per- 
suasion occasioiiiiily while he was in gaol ; and, as he was thought not ill adapted to 
ati'urd Mag(!e the u^ual consolations of religion, the authorities immediately complied 
with his request. But it was not so easy a matter to lind an executioner as it W'as a 
priest ; and, to the lioiiour of Adelaide be it spoken, this difficulty became every 
hour of a more serious and jiressing urgency. “ Who was to be Jack Ketch V* was 
the ftr.'jt queslion in die morning, and the last at night. £5 were offered, and then 
£10 ; so the report spread ; but it was all in vain ; for, though sensible of the benefits 
that would accrue to society by the extreme example that was going to be made, yet 
up man wo#d accept die proffered reward, and they one and all spurned, with an 
honest and virtuous indignation, any amount of remuneradou which could possibly 
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The duties of the resident commissioner are to have the lands sur- 
veyed, divided into sections, and maps of the surveys prepared and 

be offered for the detestable office. This diflieiiHy, of course, as Wednesday ap- 
preached, was getting greater and greater. What was to be done ? Ozie suggested 
that it ought to have been made a condition, in <‘ommuting the seiitonec of Magee’s 
compaiiiou in crime, one Morgan, that he should a(‘t ns executioner ; wliilc some 
suggested this plan and some the other. At all evtmls, it was agreed on all hands, 
that it would not be seemly or decorous for the sheriff himself to perfonn Uie melan> 
eholy office, be<*ausc he it was who had been tired at, and to alone for which it was 
that an executioner was required. Of course these Avere mendy minours, but it will 
probably never be known who the individual was who luvnged tlie first cu}>ital convict 
in South Australia. Wednesday morning had noAV arrived, and nearly the wlwlc 
population of the colony was on the move by an early hour. At least 1000 persons, 
one half of them females, were seen hastening to a wide -spreading gum-tree, on the 
iiortli bank of the little brook that gurgles iu the ravine, 'yclept the Torrens, and close 
to the iron stores of the colonization commissioiiiTs, to sec tlic ceremony. It was the 
only suitable tree on government land adjacent to the town, and was selected as being 
funiished with a large projecting horizontal bough, that wdll long be remembered 
on the left hand of the public road from the port to the town. At nine o’clock 
the procession was discovered coming tlurough the trees — there were about ten 
of the newly-mounted police, besides the sixteen marines, forming the Avhole 
military force of the colony; and then follow’cd a common cart drawn by two 
horses, one before tlie other, iu which was seated the culprii, on a common deal 
coffin, with his arms loosely tied behind Mm. Willi Mm was seated on the coffin a 
man in a horrid mask, grotesquely daubed beneath the eyes witli white paint, having 
one hump'jn Ms back, and auotlier on liis breast ; and so Irightfully disfigured, that he 
seemed like an imp of Erebus ready for liis prey, W'hilc all the spectators seemed to feel 
a thrill of horror creeping through tlicir veins. It W'as a moment of the most intense 
and exciting interest— many wished they had not cofue— and, r 6 the procession ad- 
vanced, the well-known service for the burial of the dead was heard from tho mouth 
of that excellent man, the Kev. Mr. Howard, the colonftU chaplain, bringing up tho 
rear, “I am the resurrection and the life,” and all hats were instinctively ofl‘ m au 
instant on hearing the solemn sounds. The polu^e, on horseback, with their drawn 
cutlasses, and the detachment of marines with fixed bayonets, now drew in 
along with the cart to a temporary enclosure something like a sheep-pen, underneath 
the tree, surrounding the prisoner ; wliile the hempen noose was dangling from the 
bough on which the law' had destined Mm to die. His nerve was truly astonishing; 
he behaved witli a fortitude and coolness deserving a better fate, and appeared the 
only person unfliinied in tlie crowd. Whilst the l^t finisher of the law was busied 
in adjusting the rope, and greasing it up and down with bis filthy fist, Magee ad- 
dressed tlie sheriff' and the assembled multitude in a firm and audible voice, con- 
fessing the crime of wMch tlie jury had foimd Mm guilty, and admitting the justice of 
Ms sentence for wMch he w’as about to suffer ; but adding, that the evidence which 
had been so industriously sought out against him, and brought forward at the trial, 
at: empting to prove that he was a runaway convict from tlie other colonies, was as false 
as God was true. As soon as the cap had been drawn over his face, and the prayers 
were concluded, a motion was made that all w'as ready, and witli a wMp or two of 
the leading horse the cart was drawn aw'ay, and many shut their eyes whilst the poor 
sufferer was launched into eternity. But here commenced one of tlie most frightful 
and appalling si^ts tliat ever, perhaps, will be again witnessed in the colony. 'Phe 
noose had been so badly managed that the knot, instead of the ear, came right under 
the cMn of the dying man ; and, as the cart was very slowly drawn from under him, he 
did not fall, but merely slid gradually off; and there he was, hanging in the air, 
uttering the most excruciating cries, “Oh, God! oh, Christ I save me!” and, to 
make it worse, he had been so badly pinioned that he had got both his hands up to 
the rope above his head, to prevent his choking, and to ease the strain upon Ms neck. 
What was to be done ? Jack Ketch was gone ; where was he? He had been seen 
to gallop off, amidst the bootings of the people, on a horse that had been previously 
provid^ed for the purpose, immediately the cart had be(3n drawn away. “ Fetch Mm 
back,” was vociferated by the crowd, and one of the mounted police was dispatched 
after liim at a full gallop. All this wMle tlie poor hanging man was uttering the same 
piercing cries, that might liave beenheardfor a quarter of a mile— “ Lord, save me— 
Christ have mercy upon me !” and nobody knew what to do. Some, comu^ssionating 
his sufferings, cried “ Cut him down ;” whilst others, with a different Kuid of com- 
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hung up for public inspection in the land office of the principal town 
of the province. The land in South Australia is not put up to auction, 
as in the neighbouring colonies ; but, on persons going to the land office, 
pointing out the section they require, and paying the deposit money, 
the commissioner is bound to register them the bond fide purchasers. 

A complete system in reference to the titles of land, as well as for 
the registration of births, marriages, and deaths, and for facilitating the 
transfer of property, was arranged by James H. Fisher, Esq., originally 
the resident commissioner, by which means the transfer of land in 
Australia will be effected with as much ease, and at almost as little 
expense, as landed property in England. In effecting transfers, all 
deeds are unnecessary, the only thing required being a new register 
and certificate, the cost of which is only 20s., whereas in this country 
they would cost at least as many pounds. One effect of this (amongst 
others) will be to create a considerable source of revenue to the colony. 
This revenue, it is apprehended, will be cheerfully contributed, its 
tendency being to relieve instead of burthening the party contributing ; 
for it should be noticed that the fees of the registrar’s office will not 
be appropriated to Jthe registrar himself, but, after the payment of the 
expenses of the office, will be carried to tlie general revenue of the 
colony. 

The registry of births, deaths, and marriages, will afford aYaithful 
and secure record of those events, amongst all classes and sects, and 
will obviate many objectioiis and difficulties which would otherwise pre- 
vail ; and, by furnishing identity of the parties named, will tend to 
secure that evidence of pedigree which is so essential to support the 
title to property, the absence of which evidence too often leads to much 
litigation and expense. 

The governor in council is authorized to levy taxes ; but, as some 
time must necessarily elapse before the colony can yield a revenue from 
taxation sufficient to defray the expenses of the colonial government, 
and as during this period the government expenses must be provided for 
by loans raised on. the security of revenue hereafter to be realized, and 
consequently at a high rate of interest, it was therefore not only ex- 
pedient, but necessary, to keep down the early expenses of the colonial 
government to the lowest possible scale, and resort to every practi- 
cable expedient in the way of economy. 

miscration, urged tlie marines to shoot him with Uieir muskets, to put an end to his 
misery, whilst the poor M retch was making the most powerful efforts, with his hands 
up to the rope, to prevent his suffocation. It was a horrid sight to witness the twisting 
of the rope, and the man turning round like a joint of meat before the fire— while 
women were fainting ; and the sheriff attempting to address the multitude, amidst 
fierce cries of “ Shame ! shame I’* Jack Ketch was now seen riding back in his 
diabolical disguise, with tlie policeman at his side, and amidst one universal shriek 
of execration the horrid monster began igain his work of death. At one bound he 
made a fiendish leap upon the body of the dying man, and all was comparatively 
hushed— the strong man’s hands could cling no longer to the rope, and his agonizing 
cries were heard no more. We left the executioner hanging on by the legs of the 
dying culprit, who, after a lapse of thirteen minutes by the watch, was still alive, for 
now and then there were heard a few faint murmurs, and the body even yet exhi- 
bited some strong coutortiuiis : but it was enough ; the crowd was seen dispessing 
here and tliero amidst a pensive silence, through the forest, all hearts sickening and 
sad at the melancholy spectacle ; and all of them having en^ved on their memoriei 
to their own dying day, the first execution in South Australia.” 
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On these grounds the commissioners applied to her Majesty^s secre- 
tary for the colonies to relieve the colony from the charge of postage in 
this country,* and from the stamp duty upon colonial bonds, arguing, 
that, though the self-supporting principle required that the colonization 
of the new province should not trench upon the revenues of the mother 
country, it did not require that the revenue of the mother country 
should be increased by payments from the colony. In claiming to be 
relieved from the charge of postage, they only asked for that which had 
already been conceded to the committee for conducting female emigra- 
tion to the colonies of New South Wales and Van Diemen’s Land. 
The result, as to postage, is, that the government frank all the com- 
missionei-s’ letters ; but they have refused to remit the stamp duty upon 
colonial bonds. 

The only duties which have yet been levied in the colony are the 
following ; but it was expected that on the arrival of the new governor 
an entire system of colonial taxation would be agreed upon : — 

On wine, not the produce of the United Kingdom or its colonies, 
15 per cent, ad valorem. 

On spirits made in the colony from grain, 4s. per gallon. , 

Do. made in the United Kingdom or its colonies^ 8s. per gallon. 

Do. rnade in other colonies, 1 ‘is. per gallon. 

On manufactured tobacco, Is. 6d. per lb. 

On cigars and cheroots, 5s. per lb. 

These duties were to take effect from the hour of the governor’s 
signing the act, so that the vessels then in the harbour, and even those 
which were discharging their cargoes, would be subject to its operation. 
The policy of some of these imposts is very questionable, particularly 
considering the very unprotected state of the coast, open as it is, and 
no doubt will long be, to the demoralizing practice of smuggling, to say 
nothing of the expensive machinery they must give rise to in the shape 
of custom-houses, bonded warehouses, custom-house officers, &c. 

Besides these high duties imposed on spirits, already a spirit license 
costs 50/., and the fine for drunkenness is 2/. ; notwithstanding which 
grog shops abound in the colony, — ^a pretty plain proof that high duties 
and heavy fines will not prevent the vice of intemperance. 

A novel tax is in contemplation, to be termed “ an accidental profit 
tax,” to be levied upon lands the value of which may be unexpectedly 
increased by the progress of any particular part of the colony, its 
contiguity to government offices, or any other peculiar accidental 
advantage. 

With regard to the funds for defraying the expenses of government, 
it will be remepabered, that the act of parliament empowers the commis- 
sioners to borrow at or under the colonial rate of interest (ten per cent.) 

* From a Parliamentary paper now lying before us (No. 685, Session 1838), it 
appears fiiat tlie estimated population of South Australia, in Jidy 1838, was 3000 
souls ; and the entire outlay of the British Government on account of fiie colony, 
48011.78. 2d. for the fittmg up of the Buffalo, which carried out the first governor. 
Of this sum 1843/. has heen repaid, and the balance will speedily he discharged. We 
Jeam from the same document, that tliC Swan River Colony, now ten years old, and 
the pet of the colonial-office, has an estimated population of only 1830 souls ; and 
that it costs the mother country, on an average, about 15,000/. a-year— the total for 
two years and a half, ending 30th September, 1837, being 36,873/. J8s. 2d. ‘‘ Look 
on this picture 'and on this.^^ 
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the sum of 200,000/. for the purpose of founding the colony ; that is 
to say, for the payment of salaries, building the government-house and 
public offices, bridges, and other public works. This loan is secured 
upon the colonial revenue, and, in case that should fail, upon the land, 
after pnynuM»t of any sum under 50,000/. which may have been bor- 
rowed upon it for the purposes of emigration. 

The following is an outline of the art for the better preservation of 
the ports, harbours, havens, roadsteads, channels, navigable creeks and 
rivers, in her Majesty’s province of South Australia ; and for the better 
regulation of shipping, and their crews, in the same. 

I. Ballast, rubbish, <fec. not to be thrown from any vessel, or unladen 
— penalty not less than 2/. nor more than 50/. 

II. Ballast, rubbish, &c. to be removed within twenty-four hours* 
notice — penalty not less than 1 /. nor more than 5/. over and above the 
expense of the removal thereof. 

III. Vessels taking in ballast to use tarpauling — penalty 5/. 

IV. Harbour-master to seize and remove sunken and stranded ves- 
sels, if not cleared away within a month. 

V. Trees being4elled on the bank of any river to be cleared away 
within two days — penalty 5/. 

VI. No timber, <&c. to be left on any public pier or quay-^penalty 
not less than 1/. nor more than 10/. 

VII. Removing or in juring buoy, beacon, or sea-mark— penalty not 
less than 1 ()/. nor more than 50/. ; and for second offence, transporta- 
tion for seven years. 

VIII. Port regulations to be delivered to every captain on arrival. 
Captain to give particulars of his voyage, despatches, letters, and par- 
cels, &c. — penalty not less than 10/. nor more than 50/. 

IX. Penalty for masters and commanders for non-observance of 
port regulations not less than 5/. nor more than 20/. over and above 
dues, &e. 

X. Pilots to board all vessels and produce license when required- 
penalty under 5/. 

XI. All vessels arriving and departing to receive pilots— penalty 
equal to double the amount of pilotage. 

XII. Charges of pilotage. 

XIII. Pilots not bound to conduct until pilotage be paid. 

XIV. Pilot detained on board ship above forty-eight hours to re- 
ceive eight shillings per day. 

XV. Penalty of pilots neglecting or refusing to take charge of ves- 
sels, 20/. 

XVI. Duties of Harbour-master. 

XVII. Forfeiture of all goods, laden or unladen, contrary to the 
port regulations. 

XV II I Forfeiture of goods not landed at the public wharf. 

XIX. Master to give to collector a content before he can obtain a 
certificate of clearance— penalty for departure without clearance, or 
delivering false content, 100/. 

XX. Entry and clearance fees. Proviso excepting colonial coasting 
vessels, under 50 tons, from port dues. 

XXL Rates for wharlage. 

XXII. Master about to leave to deliver list of crew and passengers. 
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Any person not contained therein to be detained, and master fined 10/. 
for each person. 

XXIII. Vessels not to sail without giving forty-eight hours’ notice, 
and to hoist ensign for the two days previous to her departure— -penalty 
20 /. 

XXIV. Crew being absent without leave, or refusing to work — 
penalty not less than 1/. nor more than 10/. 

XXV. Vessels about to sail, collector lo ascertain that none of the 
crew be absent — penalty 101. for each person so absent. 

XXVI. Penalty for persons assisting crew to leave ship after being 
put on board 20/., and be imprisoned three months, with or without 
hard labour. 

XXVII. Recovery of penalties. 

XXVIII. In default of goods paying fines, &c., body to be com- 
mitted to prison. 

XXIX. Appeal to resident magistrate to be final. 

XXX. No conviction to be quashed for informality. 

XXXL Actions to be commenced within three months. 

XXXII. Appropriation of fines. 

The rates of pilotage, harbour dues, custom-house charges for 
entrance, and clearance, and wharfage, have been fixed, and are as 
follow. 

The rates of pilotage payable to licensed pilots on vessels from and 
to sea into and out of Port Adelaide (vessels registered in the pro- 
vince not exceeding fifty tons, or while employ^ in the coasting trade, 
and steam-vessels when so employed, excepted, unless the assistance 
of a pilot be required and received) are, — 


For every vessel drawing 7 ft. or under 2 10 0 

„ „ „ 8 ft. and under 9 ft. 2 15 0 

„ „ „ 9 ft. and under 10 ft, 3 0 0 

„ „ >>10 ft. and under 1 1 ft, 3 5 0 

„ „ » 11 ft* and under 12 ft. 3 10 0 

„ „ » 12 ft. and under 13 ft. 4 0 0 

„ „ „ 13 ft. and under 14 ft. 4 10 0 

„ „ „ 14 ft. and under 15 ft. 5 0 0 

„ „ 15 ft. and under IG ft. 6 0 0 

and so on increasing 1/. for every additional foot. 

The dues and the charges payable to the harbour- master for repair- 
ing on board apd appointing the place of anchorage of vessels entering 
Port Adelaide, jbl for the removal of the same from one place of an- 
chorage or mporing to another, not being for the purpose of leaving 
the port (vessels registered in the province under fifty tons, or while 
employed in the coasting trade of the province, excepted), are,*— 

£9. d, 

Fot||yery vessel under 100 tons 0 5 0 

;, „ of 100 and under 200 tons 0 10 0 

„ „ 200 and under 300 tons 0 15 0 

„ „ 300 and under 400 tons 10 0 

.. „ 400 and under 500 tons 15 0 

^ „ 500 tons and upwards 1 10 0 

The payable to the collector or other authorized person for 
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the entry inwards or clearance outwards of vessels at any port or har- 
bour of the province where an officer of customs is stationed (vessels 
under fifty tons registered in the province excepted), are, — 

Entry. Clearance. 


£ s. d. £ d. 

For every steam-vessel employed in the 
coasting trade, and for every vessel 
registered in the province and so em- 
ployed, and being above 50 and not 
exceeding 100 tons .. .. 0 10 0.. 0 10 0 

For every such vessel so employed if 
above iootons .. 0 15 0 .. 0 15 0 

For every other .. .. .. 100. .100 

The rates of wharfage payable to the collector, or other properly 
appointed officer, on articles landed in the province are, — 

i, d. 

Pipe or puncheon ...... 2 0 

Hogshead or tierce 16 

Barrel, case, («isk, or keg of smaller size . . 0 6 

Crate, cask, or case, of earthenware, or ironmongery, 
bale, case, or box not exceeding half a ton weight or 

measurement 2 0 

Ditto, exceeding half a ton 4 0 

For every cliest of te*a 10 

Half chest or box of tea 0 6 

Bag of sugar 0 6 

Bag of coffee 0 6 

Package of rice 0 6 

Basket of tobacco ....»• 0 6 

Bag of hops 0 6 

Pocket of hops . 0 6 

Bag of grain 0 6 

Dozen of oars 0 6 

1000 shingles 0 6 

Dozen of spades and shovels 0 6 

Bottle of paint, oil, or turpentine . . . . 0 6 

Small package, not otherwise enumerated . . 0 6 

loo of deals 5 0 

100 of staves . 2 6 

4- wheeled carriage 10 0 

2-wheeled carriage 6 6 

Ton of goods, not otherwise enumerated . . 5 6 

As attempts have been made by the enemies of South Australia, to 
swell certain squabbles and bickerings among some members of the 
government into undue importance, as though they had threatened the 


destruction of the colony, (indeed, they were represented at the 
time, “ to have shaken it to its very centre,”) it may be well to advert 
briefly to them, in order to show that they were altogether of a personal 
nature, and had nothing to do with the merits of tlie scheme. 

The quarrels in question began during the voyage, between Governor 
Hindmarsh and Mr. Fisher, the resident commissioner. Each of these 
officers claimed rights, which, in the opinion of the other, trenched 
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upon his exclusive jurisdiction ; and these misunderstandings assumed 
a more decided shape in the colony, frequently interfering with the due 
and regular transaction of public business. For example, the governor 
claimed authority to direct the movements of the emigration agent, 
whom, on the otlier hand, the resident commissioner had taught to 
consider himself as under his orders. The consequence was, that his 
excellency ordered the removal of Mr. Brown, and appointed Mr. 
G. W. Hutchinson in his stead. 

Nor was this the only question on which the governor and the resident 
commissioner were at variance. Disputes arose between Mr. Gouger, 
the colonial secretary, and Mr. Gilles, the colonial treasurer. Mr. Gilles 
is said to have insulted Mr. Gouger, in a manner which the colonial se- 
cretary could not forbear resenting. The case was reported to the 
governor, who brought the subject before the council, of which Mr. 
Gouger was a member. There \vere present, besides the governor and 
himself, the resident commissioner and the advocate-general, the judge 
being the only member absent. His excellency proposed the suspen- 
sion of Mr. Gouger from his office, and, consequently, his removal from 
the council ; but the resident commissioner and the advocate-general 
concurred in opinion, that, under the circumstances, a reprimand would 
suffice. The governor, however, adhered to his opinion, and, contending 
in opporition to his council, that his instructions and the Act bore him 
out, suspended Mr. Gouger on his own authority. Mr. Gilles was 
merely removed from the commission of the .peace, and allowed to re- 
main colonial treasurer. Subsequently, his excellency suspended Mr. 
Mann, the advocate-general. These transactions, and all the circum- 
stances connected with them, came, of course, under the notice of the 
government at home, whose view of the whole case is sufficiently ap- 
parent from the steps they have taken. They have recalled Captain 
Hindmarsh, have reinstated Messrs. Gouger, Mann, and Brown, and 
have suspended Mr. Fisher. The powers and duties of the resident 
commissioner have been transferred to the new governor, the recur- 
rence of such misunderstandings as tliose which existed between 
Captain Hindmarsh and Mr. Fisher, will be prevented, as it is not easy 
for a man to quarrel with himself. Colonel Gawler was first gazetted as 
governor, and afterwards as resident commissioner,* thereby showing 

^ Colonel (Jawler volunieerod Iho storminp party at Badajos, and command('d tlu' 
right flank of the tifty-sccoiid regiment, at whose head ho w’aited till the imperial 
guard of Buonaparte came rushing to a last and desperate onslauglit, when this 
glorious regiment, hanging on the enemy’s flank, nished to the decisive charge*, and 
turned the tide of the battle. But mere military prowess is a (picstionable (pialilica- 
tion for civil office. Such (pialitications arc requisite, as temper and eonsideration, 
and a kind conciliatory disposition, which will bind the minds and hearts of men, and 
bring all authorities and parties “to act together in the mighty em rgy of mutual eonti- 
dence;” and such was the confidence w'hich the commissioners liad in Colonel 
Gawh^, and such their rcdiance on his temper and talent, that they requested Lord 
not only to appoint liim govenior-in-chief, but to appoint him colonial com- 
Wiimiier in the colony, exercising all the powers of the colonization commissioners. 

f lK directors of the South Australian Company, too, expressed their concurreinje in 
e appointment, and publicly pledged themselves, tlirough then' cliahman, “ to aid 
him, heart and hand, in any thing he might desire to carry out, provided it were for 
the interests of the colony ; feeling that they had a guarantee in the principles of his 
excellency, that no measures would be proposed by him that would not bear the test 
of examination.*’ Colonel Gawler is distinguished for high intellectual attainments, 
as v4l as for gallantry in the field. At the military college, he ptood first in 
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that the two offices are distinct, though at present vested in one and 
the same person. 

From subsequent accounts, it appears that the governor, with child- 
like fickleness, had deposed almost every colonial officer, and again 
superseded their successors by others — every fresh Gazette announcing 
some new appointment, “ until her Majesty’s pleasure be known 
“ and,” says the Southern Gazette^ of the 2d of June last, “ in the 
council of government at the present moment, with the exception of 
his excellency and the commissioner of public lands, no member of that 
council, as originally appointed by his Majesty in privy council, holds 
his seat as a councillor” — the members of the board having been ap- 
pointed by the governor ! Tlie colony was, of course, in a confused 
and unsettled state ; but no doubt, ere this, the presence of the new 
governor, competent to the duties of his office, has restored the 
“ frighted” province to its propriety,” and put a stop to the official” 
insubordination and misrule, which have unfortunately been displayed 
from the first, both in its supreme courts and subordinate departments. 

The new governor sailed in June, in the Pestonjee Bomanjee. Before 
his departure, he publicly pledged himself to govern the colony in strict 
accordance with th<^ views of its founders. ‘‘ I will go” (said he, at a 
farewell dinner) to the governorship of South Australia, determined 
to sink all private feeling and opinion, for the working out of tj|e prin- 
ciples upon which the colony has been founded, and for the public good. 
Ours is a self-sup{)ortiiig colony, and we glory in it. While other co- 
lonies are costing millions, at least hundreds of thousands, to the 
mother-country, we aiteijipt to live on our own resources. Be assured 
that I will labour most earnestly to work out that principle, and that I 
will labour to establish the strictest reasonable economy. If I have au- 
thority from England to institute offices, I will not use that authority un- 
less I see that those offices are necessary ; and I will not allow a salary to 
exist above what I think is necessary for the office to which it belongs.” 

The rumour of Captain Hindmarsh’s intended recall, had reached 
the colony in June last. 

The following is a complete list of the colonial establishment : — 
Gove7*nor — His Excellency Lieutenant- Colonel Gawler 
Private Secretary — Lieutenant Hall 

LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

His Excellency the Governor and Colonial Commissioner 

The Colonial Secretary 

The Advocate-General 

Clerk of the Legislative Council 

The Surveyor-General.* 

mathematics; and snme tracts which he has published on professional subjects, are 
WTitten in a style remarkable for perspicuity and force. From his acquaintance with 
the mechanical and physical sciences, and from the attention he has given to tlie 
principles of government and of political economy (having had three years’ experi- 
ence as a governor in North America), he seems peculiarly fitted to call forth the 
resources of a new culony ; while his character for calm deliberation and temperate 
vigour appears especially adapted to extinguish dissensions and party feuds. He is, 
besides, an intelligent, pious Episcopalian, to whose Cliristian consistency and worth 
a largo body of his former subjects have borne honourable testimony. 

* According to the amended act, three colonists are eligible to be chosen to a seat 
at the board ; but no instructions to that elfect have been sent out. 
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Colonial Commumner — Licuteneiit Colonel Gawler 
Assistant Commhsioner and Uegktrar — 

Clerk to ditto— Charles Berkley, Esq. 

Charles Cooper, Esq.* 

Colonial Secretary— ^ohevt Gouger, Esq. 

Clerk to ditto— Mr. Charles Nantes 

Advocate- General and Crown Solicitor — Charles Mann, Esq. 

Colonial Treasurer, Collector of Revenues, and Accountant-General-^ 
Osmond Gilles, Rsq. 

Clerk to ditto— Mr. W. Finke 

Messrs. T. Morphett and Todd, alternate years. 
Emigration John Brown, Esq. 

Tliomas Gilbert, Esq. 

Clerk to ditto— Mr. Tliomas Rogers 

Protector of the Ahor\gines---W\^mi\ Wyatt, Esq. (pro tem.) 

Colonial Surgem — Thomas Young Cotter, Esq. 

Naval Officer and Harhour Master — Captain Thomas Lipson, R.N. 
Colonial Chaplain— C. B. Howard 
Superintendent of Police — 

Inspector of ditto— Jaimes Stewait 
Sub-Inspector of ditto— W, B. Ashton 
Honorqry Colonial NaturaUst—WdXxaxci Wyatt, Esq. 
Postmaster-General— Tiioma^s Gilbert, Esq. 

Sheriff—?. Smart, Esq, , 

Collector of Customs — Captain Thomas Lipson, R.N. 

SURVEYING DEPARTME.IT. 

Surveyor- General— Colonel William Light 
Deputy Surveyor— C. S. Kingston, Esq. 

Assistant Surveyors— Messrs. Finniss, Hardy, Jacob, M‘Laren, Nixon, 
Ormsby, Pullen, and Winter 
Junior ditto — Mr. John Caiman 

Commander of the Surveying brig, “ Rapid’’— Lieutenant Field, R.N. 

* Mr. Cooper is the second person who has filled this important station. I'he first, 
Sir John Jeffcott, was drowned. He left Adelaide on the Ibth of November, 1837, 
in the harbour boat, for Kncoiiuter Bay, where he embarked on board a vessel for 
the purpose of vi^iting Van Diemen’s" Land. On the 8th December, the .ship w'as 
driven on shore and bilged. The crew were fortunately saved. Sir John, 
however, unhappily only escaped one danger to meet his death a few days after- 
wards. He joined a party consisting of the colonial secretary and some others, to 
examine Lake Alexandriiia. On the 12th, an attempt was made to go out by the 
passage, in a whale-boat that bad previously co«c in by that channel, for the purposje of 
coasting to Captain Blenkinsopp’s establishment, a distance of about twenty miles. Sir 
John, Captain Blenkinsopp, and five seamen were in the boat, into which they had im- 
prudently taken about bOOlbs. of whalebone, found on the beach. This, with 
some other weighty things on board, prevented her rising to the rollers, in the 
midst of which she was upset, and Sir John Jeffcott, Captain Blenkinsopp, and two 
of the seamen, were drowned. With regard to the appointment of Mr. Cooper, ii 
has been well observed, that there is an obvious advantage in liaving a judge who 
knows nothing of the previous division of parties in the colony, which cannot but have 
tended to make the duties of the bench difficult and uneasy. Mr. Cooper, like 
Colonel Qawler, is a pious member of the Church of England* 
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CHAPTER XIH. 

IIEUGION — EDUCATION — GERMAN EMIGRANTS —N P.WSPAPEIIS-^LITE- 

RARY, SCIENTIFIC, AND OTHER INSTITUTIONS — SOUTH AUSTRALIAN 

CORRESPONDING COLONIAL SOCIETY — FREExMASONS. 

South Australia is distinguished from all other British colonies, by 
tlie circumstance that no provision has been made by the state for th^ 
promotion of religion. The voluntary principle will, therefore, be fairly 
put to the test. It is yet too early to decide the question; but consider- 
able activity has been manifested in providing, by voluntary subscrip- 
tions, for tlie spiritual necessities of the settlers. 

In the first place, an association was formed in connexion with the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, to assist those of the colonists 
wlio wore so disposed, in providing for themselves the means of public 
worship and religious instruction, according to the doctrine%of the 
Church of England. The committee received subscriptions amounting 
to 81 1/. 6s., which enablejl them to build and send to the colony a 
wooden churcli in frame, containing* sitting room for 350 persons, and 
provided witli coinmiiuioii plate and books ; to complete and send out 
a })arsonage-house, to grant the Rev. C. B. Howard, M.A., (who, by 
a slight invasion of the non- establishment principle, was appointed co- 
lonial chaplain by Lord Glenelg,) 100/. towards the heavy expenses of 
his outfit ; and to furnish him with a letter of credit for 50/. in the 
colony. Tlie expenditure for these purposes exceeded the subscriptions 
by 21/. 12s. Id., and the funds raised did not enable the committee 
to provide a school-room, or to furnish the church steeple with a bell. 
This sad defect, however, has been supplied, and “ the churcli-going 
bell ” now resounds through the Aldinghi plains ; for one of the emi- 
grants tells his friends that he fulfils the two-fold office of bcll-toller and 
clerk. 

The expenses incident to the conveyance of the materials from Hold- 
fast Bay to their intended site, &c., were so numerous and heavy, as to 
retard the erection of the cliurch ; and it was found necessary to open 
a subscription in the colony for the purpose. After its erection, too, 
the wooden church was found not at all to answer the end, and a stone 
one was immediately determined on, the foundation of wliicli was laid 
by the governor on the 26tli of January, 1838, in presence of a nume- 
rous assemblage ; a plate of lead, bearing the following inscription, 
having been deposited underneath : — “ The foundation-stone of Trinity 
Church was laid by his excellency. Captain John Hindmarsh, R.N., 
K.H., first governor of South Australia, January 26, 1838. The Hon. 
J. H. Fisher, Osmond Gilles, Esq., Charles Mann, Esq., Trustees ; 
Rev. C. B. Howard, M.A.,T.C.D., Incumbent. The Lord of heaven 
he will prosper us ; therefore we his servants will arise and build.— 
Neheniiah ii. 20.’' 

K 
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The ceremony was concluded hy the Rev. C. B. Howard addressing 
the assembly^ and invoking the Divine blessing on the undertaking. 

Mr. Howard is inuclj respected by all parties in the colony. He has 
declared his readiness to extend the right hand of fellowship to all wlio 
love tlie Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity; and in politics he observes a 
strictly neutral ground. He liaving been appointed by his Majesty 
in council, along with the other officers of the province, and his salary 
(250L a-ycar) being payable by the colonial government, of which it is 
a rule that no fees be allowed in any office, there are, in fact, no surj Jiee- 
fees. In ignorance of this part of the constitution of the province, tlie 
Bishop of Australia wrote to Mr. Howard appointing him surrogate, and 
claiming from him a very considerable portion of the fees.” Biit, as 
the act relieves the province from the operation of any law passed for 
any other part of Australia, the bishopcan have no jurisdiction over it. 

Such is Mr. Gougcr’s representation of an affair that has made no 
little noise in the colony. Mr. Howard’s own account of the matter 
is as follows. In the belief that South Australia formed a part of his 
diocese, the bishop sent Mr. Howard a commission as surrogate, to 
grant marriage licenses, and another as commissary to examine the 
letters of orders of clergymen of the Church of jhigland, who might 
thereafter settle in the province, and to grant them licenses. This was 
done ill consequence of an interview which Mr. Howard had with his 
lordship in London, when, believing him to bo his diocesan, he asked 
his advice on different points, and, among the rest, how he should act 
in tlie case of persons desirous of being married by license. The bisho]) 
recommended him to conform, as nearly as 'possible, to the Englisli 
practice, and promised to appoint him surrogate on his arrival in South 
Australia. Accordingly, in due time, Mr. Howard received Irom his 
lordship the commissions above-mentioned, and also a license as officiat- 
ing minister of Trinity Cliurcb. Those steps, Mr. Howard stated, wort' 
taken by the bishop in ignorance of the clause in tlu' act on which the 
opponents of episcopal interference in South Australia lely ; but the 
reverend gentleman avowed himself unable to perceive how an act, mak- 
ing the inhabitants of Soutli Australia not liable to any hnvs framed 
for any other part of Australia, could he interpreted as exempting 
them from subjection to laws framed for all Aiustralia. No where, that 
he was aware of, did tlie act state that they were to be bound only to obey 
laws and constitutions enacted and ordered for the government of Soutli 
Australia. With regard to the fees, Mr. Howard remarked that tlui 
bishop had not required one fraction of bis (Mr. Howard's) fees to be 
remitted to him. His lordship’s .secretary bad, indeed, directed him 
to forward two-thirds of tlie jirice of marriage licenses ; but this was per - 
fectly distinct from the clergyman’s fees, a layman being eligible to the 
office of surrogate. To this it was replied, thiit, tliough tlie two-thirds 
might be sent to the bishop’s secretary, they would ult irnately find their 
way into the bishop’s pocket, and that the inhabitants of South Australia 
would not consent to be taxed for any purpose, or under any name, ex- 
cept by the authorities of their own province. And it was further con- 
tended, that the words of the act were capable of no other intcrjirctatioii 
than one prohibiting the bishop’s interference. These words are— 
shall not be subject to or bound by any laws, &c., which have been 
heretofore made, or which liereafter shall be made, &c., for &c., any 
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Other part of Australia, but sliall be subject to and bound to obey such 
laws, &c., as shall from time to time, <fec., ]>e made, &c,, for the 
gjovernment of his Majesty’s province, or provinces, of South Austra- 
lia.” From these words it was argued, that, even if the bisliop’s patent 
had been ejranted previous to the framing of tlie act, tliis would have 
been, on the one hand, a formal exemption of the province from laws 
enacted for any other part of Australia, and, on the other, a bond of ex- 
press allegiance to laws enacted for the province ; l>ut that, as the date 
of the bishop’s authority was subsequent to that of the act, the province 
thereby created could, under no circumstances, come under his juris- 
diction. 

An appeal is being made in this country for subscriptions towards 
the building of additional churches, “ to receive the rapidly increasing- 
population ” of the colony, which, says the clerical circular before us, 
“there can be no doubt will continue to increase until it becomes a 
powerful and prosperous community.” 

The Wesleyan Methodists have already a rather numerous congre- 
gation. A chapel, capable of holding IftO persons, has been built by 
subscription, prompted by Mr. Edward Stephens, manager of the 
South Austrjilian Company’s bank; and a Sunday-school has also been 
opened. In a letter written by the Rev. Joseph Orton, of Hobart 
Town, to the Wesleyan missionary committee, under date of ^larch, 
27, lSd8, he says : — “ J have received repeated communications from 
different persons residing*at Adelaide, South Australia, re])resenting 
the state of an infant cause which is rapidly vising there, having sprung 
from a few Methodists r.ho emigrated to that part of Australia. A 
society, consisting of about twenty persons, bus been provisionally or- 
ganised, and formed into two classes, which classes are regularly met 
by persons formerly members of our society in England. They have 
also, during a ('onsidoral)le period, conducted public worsliip, aided by 
an individual who ofl> •iatccl as a local preacher at home. The mem- 
bcTS and friends have already evi cted a chapel, and have applied to me 
to jirovide them a trust-deed, according to onr usual plan, (which 
I have (loiieA expressing their desire to observe in every respect the 
usages of Methodism. 1 hope if the committee have not already pro- 
vided a missionary, they will at the earliest period supply the pressing 
want of the friends there,” 

Among the emigrants were several members of dissenting congrega- 
tions, whose departure suggested the formation of the Colonial Mission- 
ary Society, for the institution of the Independent form of worship in 
this and other British colonics. This society has already sent out to 
South Australia one valued missionary, whom the editor of the South 
Australian Gazette speaks of as a gentleman of modest worth and un- 
affected piety. Mr. Stowe, who, be it observed, is not an inex- 
perienced young man, but a minister of some standing and established 
character, arrived at Port Adelaide on the 20th of October, 1837. 
Letters have been received from him, from which we make some in- 
teresting extracts, not only showing what steps he had taken in the 
prosecution of his mission, but also the opinion of a most competent 
and valuable witness as to the state and prospects of the colony. The 
latest date under which Mr. Stowe writes is March : — “ We 
are now in our tent at Adelaide, never yet regretting that we came . 
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Amidst all Mrs. Stowe’s sufferings, her mhid has never wavered as to 
the propriety of the step we have taken, indeed, the voyage to her 
was as remarkable for the peace of mind she enjoyed, as fur the incon- 
venience of body which she suffered ; I would regard it as a token for 
good. You will be anxious to know wdiat aspect the moral fi(dd pre- 
sents to me as the future labourer. You will be grieved to learn that 
this new position of human nature has made fresh disclosures of its folly 
and degeneracy. M e are minded of Heber’s line — ‘ h'very prospect 
pleases, and only man is vile.* Sottishness prevails over the lower 
orders,^ and irreligion over the mass. 1 trust, however, as the com- 
munity gets more organized, men’s habits will grow more regular. 1 
am pleased to say the clergyman is evangelical and a( tivc. The Me- 
thodists, too, I rejoice to add, have a society, and are doing good. 1 
have been kindly received by all persons, and hope, by God’s grace, 

• “1 am sorry to find,” said Judjio in lu< (irsl chiivj^o in the n'unl 

jury, “tint the vice of dnuikcmn'.'<s,not\vilhstandiiif;‘ llie exeriionsi)l’th(' gnvc'riior and 
the authority's to eheck it, prevails her.- already to Hnalnniiiiig extent. Jt mu^l. liow- 
ever. be checked amoiiftst our own pupulaiioii, and if tin' tine t.f wliich the en- 
louial act directs to he inip«»sed upon evnx inaiivlio i.s ])i* >ved to he dniiik he imt 
sufiieient, other, and still more coereive means nui>t he resorti-d lo.” llilherf(», 
however, as it would seem from Mr. Stowe’s letter quoted al!ov<‘, as well as fmiii the 
eonfeshhm of the labourers lhrin.seh<*s, all aUenip;<’d hgislati^e re..tr,unlb have 
proved ineffectual. “Men work about two <*r tin ee days of the week.” say . n one, 
" and drink the remainder. It i.s nothin^' miiisu ii f<»r a iioer labourer, like niysell', 
to spend a pound of a Saturday night on wh'er«‘as Willitian and myself have 
taken plenty of cocoa and coffee, &c., for onr grog.” .\nother writes — “ hew die 
here except through and they can caj^ so mm h wages, jlial tin y will 

not ■w'ork above four days a week, and drink the ramuijtdtr," “ Sj)irii diinkiug,” 
says Mr. Gonger, “is earned to a lamentable exce^.s in tin' province, Mo^t la- 
boiirers try to make it a stijtulation willi their inasti r.s that they should In* allowed a 
fixed quantity of mm a-day, and a worse habit, perhajts, iii'liher master nor servant 
can adopt. Throughout \ an Diemen’s Land the labourers are content with tea, 
and this the masters give liberally ; intoxicatuig liquors are iievir n .-orted to ('M e|)t 
upon seasons of rejoieing. In Adelaide, a dozc'ii clnmkeu people, marim's ami la- 
bourers together, are to be foimd daily at those dens of iniquity, the g'ui-shojis ; in 
Van Diemen’s Land, (and I draw the contrast with great sorrow.) during a Ihri'e 
months* residence, I have not seen more than half-a-dozen men iutoxic aled, I 
know this is partly to be attributed to the unlimited power which a Van Dii'im n’s 
Land master has over his convict servant; but from whatever s<mrce tliis stab' of 
thmgs arises, it is deeply painful to me to he oblige d thus to condemn, insti.ad of 1 (j 
praise, the inhabitants of my adopted country.” We hope the following warning 
voice from Stnith Australia (and it is the voice of a lahoiuring man) will not be lo^t 
upon the intending emigrant : — “ Pray tell whoe ver thinks of coming out, they must 
mak(^ up their minds to be sober, as liquor being so cheap heri', it is the destnic- 
tion of many ; it is quite dreadful.” We regret to be oblige d to state here that 
O.smoiid (lilies, Esjp, the present eolouial treasurer, has tin; uin'iiviable Iionour of 
having introduced large quantities of mm into tlie colony, by the Tam O'Shantvr, a 
vessel which he chartered ; and that consignments of spirituous liquors continue to 
be made to that gentleman. Tlie chairman of tlie South Australian company en- 
deavoured, with ])raise-w'orthy vigilance, but without success, to pn; vent the (ixpor- 
tation of the “liquid fire,” hy r(‘])reseiitiug to Ca])tain Hiiidmarsh, when iu London, 
the evil consequences which w ould ensue. Unless tliis alarming victf be timely 
checked, it must inevitably interfere with the W'orkiug of the fundamental principle 
of the colony, absorbing, as in a l>ottoinless gulf, those surplus wages which it has 
be(*n calculated would be expemded iu the imrcha-so of land, and (consequent increa.se 
of emigration. It is to be bop(;d that an effective temperamce .society will be esta- 
blished without delay in Adelaide, as W'cll as Kingseote ; am! it would b(? well if 
those who have tlie .selection of the labouiiug emigrants would, in future, require 
either tokens of membership in such societies, or some other satisfactory evidence of 
sobriety. 
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to be enabled to do soinetliing lierc. Mr. Giles is at Kangaroo Island, 
where he preaelics, and where his services are much needed. Mr. 
McLaren is sometimes there and sometimes here; he is a Baptist, 
manager for the ‘ company and is said to be an excellent preacher. 
He has preached often since he came to the colony. I am gathering 
a congregation, though of course not very fast. Our cliurch has been 
formed about two months, consisting of thirteen members, and two 
candidates. We have also begun a Sunday-school, which promises well. 
The governor and most of the officials have been to hear me. It is 
well you allowed us a tent, 'for no house was to be had. I determined, 
therefore to build on the same acre where my house stands (a most 
eligible spot for worship), a temporary place of gum-wood posts, pine 
rafters, and reed tliatcli, and the walls, at present, of old sail-cloth 
canvas. The size is forty feet by twenty, besides a school-room at 
one end, fourteen feet by twelve, and opened into the main building 
in half an hour, if called for, thus giving us a building of more than 
fifty feet in lengtli. To pay for this I sell the tent. It is a good edi- 
fice of its kind, and reputed to be the best thatched place in the colony. 
It Avas done by two Halsted men of my church there. I regularly 
worked with them,* felling the prnes, cutting the reeds miles fron^the 
town, thatching, 

A giijtlernan who arrived from South Australia early in July, 
represented to tlio committee of the colonial missionary society, the 
absedute necessily for a. chapel being immediately built, the tem- 
pt'rature being often so high as to render it impossible for worship 
to be condneted in a Tent, especially one in which the minister 
also lives. 11c oflers to give ground sufficient fur a chapel and house, 
and undertakes to raise subscriptions in the colony, provided help can 
be obtained also from this country. Towards Mr. Stowe’s support 
“ the colonial cnnimittco of the London Mhisionary Society” has pro- 
mised a grant of loo/., and Mr. G. F. Angas, 60/, The committee 
Avho sent Ijim out propose to assist in supporting him for the first year 
or two, believing that if the colony succeed, it will soon be able to take 
care, in every respect, of itself.'*' There lies before us a circular on the 
subject, signed by the respectable name of the Rev. Thomas Binney, 
fiorn which we cannot forbear from making the following extract 
‘^'J’lie new South Aiisiralian colony is siiccessfu! far beyond the antici- 
])atiou of its projertors. Multitudes arc arriving at it, both from this 
country and the neighbouring colonies.” 

The Colonial Missionary Society are about to send out another mis- 
sionary, the Rev. R. W. Newland, who has been pastor of the Inde- 
pendent Church at Hanley, the oldest and largest in the county of 
Stafford, twenty-two years. 

From Mr. Stowe’s communications it will be seen, that, though the 
Baptist Missionary Society had not sent out any missionary to South 
Australia, the gentleman who represents the interests of the South 
Australian Company in the colony is a member of that denomination, 
and labours on the Sabbath in the ministry of the gospel. “ It is to be 
lamented,” observes Mr. Gouger, “that the very excellent discourses 

* It appears lliat jMf. Sto'we is engaged in hution, in conjunction with a young 
g<‘ntk“inan Avhoin he took out Avitli liUu. 
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of this g-entleman are not more w idely appreciated. A remarkable 
earnestness attaches to liis style, and his eio(|ucnce is sometimes very 
forcible. ]\lr. M‘Larcn unites, in an extraordinary dee^ree, aptitude 
for business, manly decision, urbanity of manners, and flowing piety ; 
and it is only to l)e rep^retted that the shortness of his intended stay in 
the province (three years) ^vill soon deprive it of one of its best and 
most enlightened defenders.” 

The formation of a Christian church is contemplated at King^scote, 
Kangaroo Island. 

Mr. ,1. B. Barclay, a private scttler/acts as agent for the Brhish and 
Foreign Sailors’ Society at Adelaide and the port. 

LDl'CATION. 

Arrangements have been made to provide sound moral and reli- 
gious education for the rising generation of South Australia, by the es- 
tablishment of a school ' for the children of the emigrants, and one upon 
an extensive scale, ibr the purpose of providing the means of superior 
education for the children of the higher classes of the colonists not only 
of South Australia, but of Van Diemen’s Land and New South 
Wales. 

As early as 183G, the attention of the directors of the SotUh Aus- 
tralian company, and other friends of education, was directed to this 
subject ; for in their first report, published in that year, tlu-y inlbrmed 
the projirictary, that the formation of male and female schools of in- 
dustry, the adoption of a systematic plan for training up ami a])})reu- 
ticing tlie children to trades, and to llie sliippitig of the colony, with at- 
tention to their moral and religious education, were objects to nhicdi 
they attached the greatest iraportancit, and that they hoped to adopt 
the means necessary for their accomplishment ; at the same time, they 
expressed tlieir readiness to concur with his Majesty’s government, and 
the colonial chajilaiii, in the mon^ general promotion of similar mea- 
sures in the whole colony, A plan was subsecpienlly suhmitterl to 
them, whiclj, after mature consideration, received the ap[)robation of 
the board, appearing most fully to embrace all the reipiisites for a 
good system of colonial education ; and an institution lias been formed 
in London, under tlieir auspices, called “ Tin; South Anstraiian 
School Society,” for tlie purpose of' establishing and conducting infant, 

*Th(‘ firsi British sc1i<k) 1 in Soiidi Austruliu was <‘stablish(‘(l liy r{i])tain Bromley 
(to iinrorlunate death A\e laae already alluded), at Kangaroo J.slaiul, when' he 

remained lioin tJu' 5lh of Ut’cemher, to Ihe 10th of May, lK:i7, pnivious to liis 

reiiKAal to Adelaide, after having aeee])1ed tin* ollie(‘ of ])roteel<u' of the aborigines. 
The short but (ouehing st(jry of its formation, K best told in his own words. “1 
collected/' says lie. all the ehildren J po.x'.ihly could, bnt the wlnde number only 
amounted to 21. and nearly half <d‘ them were infants ; tin y were, tJien'fore, taught 
oil the infant school system, and all except one, a mere ]>abe, eoiild ('ither spell or 
read before I came away. While lliiis enijdoyed, I could hardly obtain iiioney 
enough to purchase bread and cheese, the weekly pay of the elnldriiii not amounting 
to more than 10s., so that, instead of building a hut, 1 was obliged to purchase com- 
mon necessaries to live n]»on. I luid, Iheri'fore, no alternative, hut to U'aeh the 
children under tlu^ shade of a large beautiful currant-tree, which would have accoin- 
modat(!d forty or fifty mure.” lie did, liow'ever, afterwards contrive “with 
liis own’hands,” to erect a small hut, so that wdieii a change of weather drove tlnmi 
from fhe tree, he was able to shelter his little flock from the rain. Captain Bromley 
also liad tlie honour of planting the first British school in Britisli North America, in 
the year 1813. 
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British, and Jaboiir schools in tlie colony; and, as the prospectus states, 
to render their influence subservient to the advancement of true reli- 
gion, the promotion of civilization, and the general welfare of the inha- 
bitants ol that colony. The intention of this society was to commence 
with inlaiit schools on the English plan, for cliildren, until they reach 
the age ol eiglit years; to be followed by schools on the British system, 
combining a small nnoppressive portion of bodily labour for children 
from eiglit to twelve years; these to be in their turn succeeded by 
schools on Dr. Fellenbergh’s plan, for instruction in agricultural and 
other trades, combined with tlie higher branches of education, for 
children from twelve to sixteen years; the whole to be crowned by 
the adoption ol a jdan for introducing youth, after sixteen years of age, 
into suitable employments in the colony, as regularly indentured ap- 
prentices lor live years; with a scheme for publicly rewarding their in- 
dustry and good conduct. Mr. J. B. Shepherdson, a gentleman in 
every respect suitable for the important office of head teacher and di- 
rector ol the schools, after having made himself acquainted with the 
fliflerent plans and systems of education necessary to qualify him for 
this great undertalgng, proceeded to South Australia, and has com- 
menced opiTutions in Adelaide. 

A letter from Mr. Sliephcrdson has recently been received, wdiich 
gives a most interesting and cheering account of his operations 
sinr(' his arrival in tlu- colony. A public meeting had been held in the 
church, at which his cxcHlcncy, the governor, presided, when various 
resolutions were jiassed, and a local treasurer, secretary, and commit- 
tee were apf)oinU d. A Mdiscriptioii list had been opened ; and, at the 
date ol his w riting, the prospects of the society were very encouraging. 
Arrangements harl been made for his commencing in the building for- 
merly oceu])ied as the South Australian company’s bank ; and, from 
the nunilu'r of applications he had received, he expected to open his 
school with loo l)oys. Infant and girls’ schools were much w^anted, 
and he was anxious that the materials and teachers should be sent out as 
early as possible. No tx'achers could be bad in the colony,* as wages 
W('re at such a high rate, tliataiiy salary the local committee could feel 
jiisritiod in oflering, would be no inducement to any of the settlers to 
accept ajipointmeiits. 

* Acfonliii^ In Mr. Hack’s account, Ihoro is as groat a lacb of as of 

sclioolniastcrs and schoolmistresses, though from a (litlcrciit cause. " You must en- 
deavour,” says that estimable Si'tllcr, “to iiidiiee as mauygoveTuesfc.es to come 
out as possible; <‘very family should briii*;’ one, but others should be sent every 
three mouths, as tlii'y would marry oifiii about that time. It is realiy piliabh' to see 
how ])(M»])le are left in the lurch l)y tliis trying triek of maiTyiug. Tht'C' Avas Mr. S. 
brought out such i nice young woman : They have been landed six AVteks, and she is 
gone ; and lh('re h; tin* poor lady toiling aA\ay witliout help. Servant girls, too, are 
married as soon as they arriAe.” AVe hope Mr. Hack’s servants, of aaIioiu he gives 
tlie IblloAviiig sad account, arc an exception ; but they must he expected to he very iii- 
pendent, in a colony Avhere they can ” many olV” any day in the Aveek ; — “AV’^e find 
our Avomen-.st'rvants a great plague, they arc so good-for-nothing. One of mine has 
quarrelled AAith her husband, parked up her clothes, and taken herself otf. It will 
not he lor good, 1 fear : the other says she does not find so mucli moving about 
suit her health ; ilu' sooner aa e can get quit of tlieiii both tlie better.” I'lie best pro- 
vision agaiiLSttlie iiicoiiveiiieul tendency of governesses also to this “tiyiiig trick,” 
Avould he the establishnieiit of one or more superior female schools, Avkich will 
doubtless soon take place. 
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In the first report of the provisional committee in England, which is 
now lyin^ before ns, they call upon the friends of education, and es- 
pecially upon the proprietary of the South Australian Company, to 
afford them increased assistance in the prosecution of this important 
work, which has been beg:un under such favourable auspices, and which 
promises such lasting^ blessings to the colony. Suitable buildings, they 
state, will be required to be erected to accommodate the rapid influx 
of children from immigration, most of whom unfortunately have been 
too much neglected at home. An increased supply of books, slates, 
maps, &c., must likewise be forwarded from England, with many 
other articles, which cannot be obtained in the colony. 

It is confidently expected, that, after a few years, the whole expense 
of the establishment will be raised in the colony, so that no more as- 
sistance will be required from the mother country than what is neces- 
sary for the erection of the buildings, the proper establishment of the 
institution, and its support during the infancy of the colony. Dona- 
tions to the amount of 277/. have already been received in further- 
ance of this object. 

We understand, Mr. Rowland Hill, the colonial commissioners’ se- 
cretary, is endeavouring to establish a colonial system of education on 
liberal principles, for which he intends, at once, to prepare the chil- 
dren of' emigrant labourers, by forming schools in each emigrant shi[) 
that leaves a British port. 

As Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, are only six weeks’ sail from 
Port Adelaide, it is conceived that many children of Anglo-Indian pa- 
rents, instead of being separated from homc^^for years, would be scut 
to school in the colony, if an establishment sufficiently well-conductcd 
were founded. The practice of the British residents in India, of send- 
ing their children to Europe for their education, of voyaging thither 
themselves to recruit their health with the only alternative of a temporary 
residence at Cape Town, Hobart Town, or Sydney, in none of which 
do they meet with congenial society, and in all a'’e deprived of mental 
resources, has already suggested the idea recommended by the founder 
of the Swan River settlement, of the establishment of a tov;n combin- 
ing the inducements of fine climate, pleasant society, and good schools. 

Such advantages to be procured within five or six weeks’ sail of the 
British presidencies, would scarcely fail of meeting with due encou- 
ragement. The society and prejudices of England are seldom to the 
taste of the Anglo-Indians ; and it is to be presumed that they would 
prefer the settled climate of the south, if more important objects could 
at the same time be attained, to the more expensive and distant com- 
forts of Great Britain, for which they have often to pay a price more 
bittef in mortification than extravagant in pecuniary value. It seems 
more than probable that many who would establish their families in 
thelfeolony, and visit them from time to time, would afterwards invest 
their savings in the purchase of public land, and settle permanently on 
their property. But all depends on the success of this novel system of co- 
ionization. In case the merits of that system should, as is anxiously 
expected, and indeed as has been in a good degree already realized, 
lead families of an order superior to the common run of emigrants, to join 
the first body of settlers in the colony ; heads of families, that is, who 
Tvould not fail to provide for the good education of their own children ; 
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tlien tlic colony will immediately offer to Anglo-Indians the two 
grand desiderata of their situation — pleasant society and good schools, 
in a fine climate, and not far off.* 

THE GERMAN EMIGRANTS. 

This is, perhaps, the fittest place in which to notice the embarkation 
of (SOO German Christian refugees from Hamburgh, promoted by the 
chairman of the South Australian company. 

The board, in the first instance, considering that German emigrants 
were best adapted by their sobriety, steadiness, and perseverance, to 
combat with the difficulties of a new settlement, entertained a proposi- 
tion from them ; and, to be assured that they were such as represented, 
dispatched a confidential agent to the place of their abode. Having a 
satisfactory report, an arrangement was concluded, but, so far as the 
company was concerned, not carried into execution, the intended emi- 
grants not being able at this time to quit their father-land. The facts 
are more |)articularly as follows : — About two years since, nearly one 
luindrcd German families, professing the Protestant Lutheran faith, 
were, by the heavy hand of persecution, compelled to petition the 
Prussian government for leave to emigrate to some other country, where 
they might, at least, esca}»e molestation in the exercise of their worship, 
if not obtain eountenanrr‘ and protection. Having reason ts believe 
that their rct|ucst would be granted, though not without considerable 
opposition, they directed their attention to South Australia. For some 
time, however, the government refused to let them go ; and that, too, 
after the little, all of a portion of them had been expended, and their 
arrangements completed for quitting their native country. At length 
their request was granted. Through the Christian sympathy and 

♦ An assocliilion 1ms liccn cstablishril in Calcutta, called the “Australian Asso- 
riaiion of Beimal,” luv the purpose of oht.iiniiig u regular communication between, 
Iii'li 1 . and Au'»tr:i!ia. ‘ llpherto.” says the prospectus, “the transit between India 
and the Australian colonies, has do]*' nded on the casual resort of colonial vessels of 
Nina II size and inferior aci uniniodations, and on tlie still more uncertain chance of a 
M'ssel of a large size heitig letiipli'd into lU(i trade by the failure of the harvests of 

I'w .Smith Wales and Van Dit'meu’s Jjand.” Their plan is to dbpatch a first- 
rliis-; 'diij) from Calcutta dirctt, to Unji-h at Swan River, Kangaroo Island, and Ho- 
b.arl Town, or Lauiice^lon, which ever may be preferred ; and to charter another of the 
Name description to toucli at Madras, on its way to the ports above mentioned. In 
l)t)tli the accoininodation of the passengers will be the principal object, and freight a 
.secondary consideration. The association is to confine itself exclusively to the es- 
t ibli^hmciit of a ri’gular communication betAveen India and the Australian colonics, 
and to tlie resort of visiters and settlers; “and no operation,” adds the provisional 
cominitlcc, “ Avill be unclertaktm that lias not these objects in view— no freight Avill 
be taken, till tin; di'inands of the passengers and of Uie subscribers shall have been 
complic’d Avith.” M'c hail this undertaking as one of the greatest importance to the 
colony of South Australia on the one hand, and to the British inhabitants of India 
on the otlii'r ; presenting, as it dons, the great desideratum so long AA-anted by the 
British residents in India— a sale, convenient, and regular communication Avith the 
Australian colonics, and promising to remove the only impediment to South Aus- 
tralia becoming (as by cdiniale and approximation to India, it is so well calculated to 
become) the rtsort of Anglo-Indian visiters and invalids, as Avell as the nursery for 
children. Since this note Avas penned avc h’arn that at a meeting of the “ Australian 
Assticiation of Bengal,” held on the ‘2d of July last, the repoit of the committee was 
read, aaIiIcIi announced th(' return of the first sliip dispatched to Australia, the 
GniUardont Avhicli left Calriitta on the 17th of December, and returned on (he 
20th of June. It jirocecdcd direct, to Hobart ToAvn, took up freight and passengers 
to Adehiidc, and leUuiied through Torres’ Straits. 
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liberality of a British merchant, a vessel was provided for about two 
hundred of them, at Haml)urp:h, whither they all repaired, leaving: be- 
hind them many relatives and connexions, in number about three 
hundred, most anxious to emis:rate with them, but unable to do so for 
want of funds. As, however, the time allowed by the fi'ovcrnmcnt, in 
passports granted to each body, to edect their removal from their native 
country, was but three months ; and as, if not accom])lished within 
that period, they were to return to their native villages, tlit're to be 
subjected to tines and imprisonment lor worshipping God according to 
the faith of their forefathers, they liastened to Hamburgh; and an 
appeal to the benevolence of British Christians having been success- 
fully made on their belialf, have been enabled, accompanied by tlieir 
minister, Augustus Kavel, to take their departure in two vessels ; and 
the entire 600 arc by this time far on their way to South Australia. It 
is worthy of remark, that even the order in council of the Prussian 
government of the iOth March last, describes them as “ agood and reli- 
giously-disposed people.” About 350/. have been subscribed for the relief 
of this interesting baml of Christian refugees, whicli is to be repaid by 
them after their arrival in the colony, when in circumstances to do it ; 
the money then to be a})plied to the erection of schools and places of 
worship, under the direction of a colonial soci(?ty, of which Governor 
Gawler will be president. 

There is reason to believe that emigration from Germany to South 
Australia will continue for some years to coiiv*, at the rate, it is calcu- 
lated by persons well informed, of not less than 2000 a year. The 
Rev. Mr. Krause, pastor of a Lutheran church in ^Silesia, the 
whole of his congregation, amounting to 400 souls, have recently ex- 
jjressed a strong desire to emigrate to South Australia, as a refuge 
from the persecutions they are suffering. 

XEWSrAPETlS. 

Two newspapers are already published in the colony. 

A weekly journal, under the title of the Soutk Australian Gazette 
and Colonial Register, was issued in the colony on the 3rd of June, 
1837, price 6d.*' The Gazette contains the official acts and orders of 
the colonial government. The portion of the jmper called the Regider, 
was intended to be devoted to the elucidation of the principles of 
colonization, to the record of the establishment and progress of the 
colony, and the general news of the place and of the day ; and to be 
altogether non-official, and under independent control. By many of 
the most respectable and influential of the colonists it is considered 
to have failed in carrying out the proposed objects. These have, 

* The first numlKT of Ihc South Australian Gazette and Colonial Iteyisler was 
published in London, on tlie IBth of .tune, “ To print the first number of the 

South Australian Gazette and Colonial iicyister in the capit.al of ihci civilized world, 
with the intention,” said the editor, in his leading address, “ of publishing its second 
number in a city of the wilderness, of which the site is yet unknown, may appear to 
many more chimcricul than interesting. It may he thought that in a colony, the 
population of which at the outset must necessarily be limited, the establishment of a 
journal like the present is pri'inature. That we do jiot think so, the fact of types 
precisely similar to those vliieh have printed wliat the reader now holds in his 
hands, printers, presses, paper, and the whole materiel of a newspaper, being 
already on shipboard, and bound to South Australia, suflicicntly proves.” 
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theroforo, considered it desirable to establish another journal, called 
the Southern Australian^ more in accordance with their ideas of the 
interests of the colony : measiiros to that effect have been adopted, 
and the first number of the new journal has reached this country ; but, 
liki‘ most first miml)(!rs, it affords scanty means of judging of the 
merits of the conductors.^’ It is edited by Charles Mann, Esq., the 
Advocate- Cl en oral. 

The following is a copy of the address published and circulated in the 
colony on the subject of the projected journal, the immediate cause of which 
appears to have i)een the refusal of the editor of the Gazette to give up 
the name of an anonymous correspondent, who, in a series of articles 
under the signature of “ A Colonist,” had called upon a public func- 
lionary to answer (piestions affecting his discharge of the duties of his 
office. The editor, whilst throwing open his columns to the accused, 
and even sending him proof-sheets of the accusatory matter, objected, 


* Tiiloss nidiv* allrntioii lx* paid In tli<* aulhoiilir-ity of some of its articles of ikavs, 
mirelumcc can Ix' ])laccd upon its staicmciits in I^npjlaiid; and we think it will have 
no nason to claim su]>eriority oun- the joirnalfor the cxlinctioii of which it has been 
(‘■'lablislu'd. T'lr in^c.fticc : — ‘‘It is rc]x)rl<'d te-d.n,” ^ays the tSuuthern /Ivs- 
irahan^ ‘‘ that her Majesty’s ship Pe.lorua, is guiiiij over immediately to Kangaroo 
Ihlaml. for tin' ])nrp(is«' of ffeizimj th'n sh'.p [the {joshau'k] and cf/r^o, because 
they say •‘’In* is landing at a jiort not recognised hy ‘ his excelloney !’ Tlift parties 
who embark on this creditable and sapi(‘nl expedition, are the governors the 
coh'nial sccielary, Mr. Osmond (iilles, and Mr. blcjdieii, headed by die g()v<'niur’s 
private stK'i\‘tai'y ! ' 'Will it bt? believed that tin* cargo of the Goshawk consists of 
j)r(iv!sions onti / ' 'J liis paragraph vv’a.s cojued into the Sydney papers, and from 
thencj* into the London of October 25, to the serious annoyanee of the com- 

]>any, and to tin* discredit of the governor. Now, to say nothing of certain blunders 
ill tilt* eimnicralioii of the ollieials who accompanied (In; governor to Kangaroo 
island, then' is not a W'ord of truth in the story ; the gtivernor w ('lit .thither on no 
sncli errand ; and, further, it is said the editor knew this when he circulated the 
lalscliood ! Jh* this as it may, singularly enough, at the time the calumny was being 
printed in Adidaidc, the governor and the captain of the Goshawk were dining to- 
gether at the company’s establishment on Kangaroo Island, to wliom, as well as to 
all the company’s attaches, the g'.veruor showed the utmost civility. “I am 
iia])py to say,” writes one of the guests on this occasion, “that the most friendly 
spirit was manifested, proving the practicability of diifcring materially on general 
and jx'litical subjects, whilst a kind and Christian feeling as individuals is main- 
tained. If this had been attended to at Adelaide, all pailies would have saved 
themselves a good deal of chagrin, and the whole colony a good deal of mischief.’* 
There is anollier article in the same number rcflcciiiig upon the governor in 
reference to the sale of some of his land, which is equally discreditable to the con- 
ductors, and without any Ibiindution in truth, — “ got up,' probably, because 
(’aptain Ilindmarsh preferred selling tlie land to a number of thrifty mechanics 
for loot)'., to taking IKK)/, olfered him by certain “jobbers.” Wc think the editor 
of the journal in (piestioii, in his cnisade against the govenn^r, ought to have adopted 
a more man-\y course. “ I'air play is a jewel.” \Vhcn it is remembered how long 
charges and insinuations such as these must rankle in the breasts of parties at both 
extremities of the globe Ix’fore they can be refuted or explained, and what misidiief 
ill the mean time they create, the editors of tlie colonial press ought to he specially 
careful, whilst nothing exteiinatiiig, to set down naught in malice; and in the 
exercise of their editorial prerogative, “ to watch over public acts and public men,** 
to see to it tliat they give currency to no statement which, on investigation, cannot 
be borne out by (widenee the most clear and conclusive. In tracing some of the 
secret springs and under-enrronts connected with the private liistory of the colony, 
the writer has painfully observixl that much injury has already resulted to the colony 
audio individuals from tlie circulation of printed or w'vittcu slanders, prompted 
only, in too many instances, hy disappointed ambition or revenge; Jind indulged in 
with a waiitonness proportionate to t ho cluinces of its being dillicult, if not impossible, 
at so great a distance, to disprove them. 
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on principle, to any such betrayal of trust. ** We will neither be 
coaxed, nor dragooned, nor frightened, by empty threats of action for 
Jibel/^ says he; “the press, in our hands, shall never lose one jot of 
its rights; and we laugh at any attempt to gag it by such men, or by 
such means." 

“ Adelaide, July 31, 1837. 

“ The South Australian Gazette and Colonial Register was commenced 
in England, at the suggestion, and with the support of, the then exist- 
ing body of colonists, and many of their friends, in the expectation that 
they would thereby secure to the colony most of the advantages which 
so eminently distinguish the public press of the mother country ; a full 
and accurate register of the events taking place in the colony ; an un- 
flinching advocacy of the principles upon which it is founded ; a 
development, from time to time, of the advantages wliich those prin- 
ciples, and the natural capabilities of the country, secure to present 
and future emigrants; and a careful watch over public acts and public 
men, conducted in a spirit of impartiality, manliness, and honesty. 

“ It is the opinion of the undersigned, that with respect to each and 
all of these objects the South Australian Gazette and Colonial Register 
has eminently failed ; that many important events have occupied the 
attention of the colonists which have not been recorded, and that in 
many which have been mentioned, blunders of the most obvious kind 
have been made ; that, the great and leading principles of the colony 
have scarcely been alluded to, while points which, for the interest of all, 
should have been touched upon but slightly, have been brought 
prominently forward ; that, instead of such accounts of the soil, climate, 
harbour, and the natural features of the country, as could have been 
honestly made, and if made would have encouraged emigration, and 
given confidence to the numerous and wealthy proprietors resident in 
England, partial and garbled articles have been inserted, and invest- 
ments in land discouraged rather than advocated ; and that, instead of an 
honest critique upon public measures, no number has appeared in the 
colony without being distinguished by anonymous calumnies, inserted 
and defended apparently only for party purposes, and the. gratification 
of personal feelings. 

“ The undersigned, therefore, consider it desirable that another journal 
should be established at the earlicsi possible period, and they request 
those of their brother colonists who approve of such a measure to com- 
municate wnth them on the subject. 

“ Robert Gouger, Colonial Secretary. 

J. H. Fisher, Colonial Commissioner. 

William Light, Surveyor-General. 

Charles Mann, Advocate-General and Crown Solicitor of the 
Province. 

John Barton Hack. 

Boyle Travers Finniss, Assistant Surveyor. 

Thomas Gilbert, Storekeeper-General. 

Edward Wright, M.D., Med. Off*, to tlic Survey. 

Thomas Young Cotter, Colonial Surgeon. 

Charles Berkeley. 

John Brown, Emigration Agent. 

John Morphett." 
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In reply to this addiess, the editor denies that the South, Australian 
Gazette and Cohnial was ‘‘commenced in England, *at the 

suggestion and with the support of the then existing body of colonists, 
and many of their friends/' He asserts that he commenced it in Eng- 
land without the suggestion of, and almost without knowing or con- 
sulting, a single colonist; least of all, with a single exception, any of 
the individuals whose names are attached to the address. He declares 
that it is equally false that “ partial and garbled ait cles have been in- 
serted,” or “ investments in land discouraged rather than advocated 
also that no number of “ the paper has appeared in the colony without 
being distinguished by anonymous calumnies, inserted and defended 
only for party purposes, and the gratification of personal feelings/’ 
“ We have,” says he, “ drawn upon ourselves this ‘ heavy affliction’ 
certainly, by most unwise conduct on our part— and what is worse, we 
are ])erverse. enough to make no concession, to promise no better 
behaviour for the future. We continue doggedly in our resolution to 
set our face against all systems and degrees of jobbing, against puffing 
individuals, under any disguise, or recording flummery speeches and 
trasliy compliments ; we are as determined as ever to expose humbug 
wherever we find it*; to keep a sharp look-out after the doings of every 
‘ .lack in office ;’ to give the colonists the guarantee of publicity in 
all uiatlers ; to protest ao-ainst all secret transactions of public Uusiness; 
all private disposals of public monies or property ; to see that the 
government and commissioners have no foul play; that no tricks are 
practised, and no confidence betrayed, by the individuals to whom they 
have entrusted their int. fests ; to assist in tlie development of the prin- 
ci[)les on which the colony is founded ; to give bold and honest ac- 
counts, as far as tliey can be procured, of the progress, capabilities, and 
affairs of the colony ; to speak truth, in short, and ‘ shame the Devil;’ 
and be, withal, one of the faithfid chroniclers of our times.”* 

Without entering at all into the merits or demerits of the journal in 
((uestion, or mixing ourselves up with the local disputes and personal 
squabbles occupying llie greater part of those numbers which we liave 
seen, we must state it as our opinion that some unfair means have been 
used somewhere, and somehow or other, to suppress its circulation. 
It was understood that the South Australian Gazette would be sent 
regularly to this country, and agents were appointed for its distribu- 
tion ;| “ but,” says a Avriter in the Times ^ “ I have applied for it as 
directed, and have been answered that they have only received the two 
first numbers, and that for nearly twelve months they have heard 
nothing of the publication, and that they suppose it to be defunct !” 
This, however, is not the case, as the nineteenth number is now lying 
before us ; but all our endeavours, both by private application and 


• Two months after tlie above deel.'iration, the euitorship of the Gazette changed 
hands; but the new' editors declared that “they could make no other profession 
than one which tliey felt must be satisfactory to every independent man in the 
colony ; namely, that of following the course of policy traced out for tliem by their 
predecessor.” 

t Mr. Wild, 13. Cutherine-strei t. Strand, and Mr. Capper, South Australia-offiee, 
Adelphi. It was also to be regularly tiled by Messrs. Gibbs and Co., Half Moon- 
street, but they state that they have not received it since July, 1837, “ and cannot 
understand the reason.” 
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public advertisement, to obtain a complete file of the paper, have hitherto 
been fruitless.* 

A LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTION 
was established by the intendiiip^ emigrants so far back as 1 835, and 
an extensive library formed, which, with a collection of philosophi- 
cal apparatus, has been shipped for the colony ; but the colonists 
have not yet found suflftcient leisure to put it in very active operation. 

A SOUTII-AUSTRALIAN CORRESPONDING COLONIAL SOCIETY 

has also been established at Adelaide. 

A BENEFIT SOCIETY 

was established at Kingseote, Kangaroo Island, on the 27t]i of July, 
1837, being the anniversary of the landing of the first emigrants (per 
Duke of York) in the colony ; giving assistance to its mtunbers who 
may be afflicted from sickness, or otherwise, at the rate of 15s. a week 
daring illness. 

THE SOUTII-AUSTRALIAN PHILANTHROPIC SOCIETY. • 

In September, 1837, a society was likewise established under this 
denomniation. 


FREEMASONS. 

A masonic charter of incorporation w^as obtained from the Grand 
Lodge of England previous to the departure bf the surveying expedi- 
tion; a circumstance, we are informed, unprecedented in the annals 
of masonry. The ceremony of opening the lodge and installing the 
master, took place in London, on the last Thursday in November, 
1834, when Messrs. Morphett, Gilbert, and Hanson, were ^‘initiated,” 
and the members and their friends dined together at the Freemasons' 
Tavern. 

* Tilt* South Australian Record, a n(nvspa])or piiblislic'd lUoiillily in Ldridoii, by 
Henry Capper, Esq., ('iiiigraliun clerk l<> the coloiiizatiun couiinissioiicrs Ibr Sunlli 
Australia, dc.scTve.s the patronage of all iiitcrc.st(‘d in the colony, from the correct and 
interesting intelligence it contains. We slamld lik<*, however, to soe its columns 
thrown open to lh(‘ complaints, whether well or ill biunded, of all jiarties, and 
their objections fairly aiiswaTed. The ])rinci])l('s and ])rospect,s of tlie colony 
■will bear tlie strictest scrutiny ; and, if our advice were taken, the suspieioii alri-ady 
aroused, “from the circumstance that no coiiiplaints tind their way into the Record,'* 
would then no longer he indulged. “ That the Record should contain lett(‘l•^ from 
labourers ami nujchanies of an encouraging nature,” says one of the eomplainiug 
parties alluded to, “is not to be wondered at, whem they get a free ])assag(‘ out, and 
plenty of work at ]K‘rhaps two guineas a w(‘ek on an average; hut the great question 
is, will the capitalist be able to ](ay 1/. an acn? for his laud, an exorbitant jirice for 
bis stock, with this liifili rat(' of wages, and pay lor tlic fencing in of his land, and 
then tind it a suliieieiitly ])rofilabh' .speculation to make it worlli hi.s wliile to sacriticc! 
his all ill the uiidciTakmg?” These, and similar questions, which have been put to 
the conductors of (lie Record, tJirough the columns of the Times, ought to have been 
satisfactorily answered ; but no notice is taken of them. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

WAGES. 

Wages are indeed very hi^h, varying, according; to the value of the 
work, and the abilities of the workmen, from 5s. to \L per diem; 
and the demand for labour is still very great. On this head we 
cannot do better than quote the testimonies of masters and labourers 
themselves. Their letters, though wTitten at various dates in the past 
and present year, show no diminution either in the price of labour or 
the demand for workmen. 

Mr. Blundon says, under date of April 24, 1837, “ Labouring men 
get very high wagd^, 5s. a day for the commonest labourers, and some 
bs. or 7s. 1 would strongly recommend young able-bodied labourers 

to come out, as, if they are sober and industrious, they are ST*re to do 
well.” 

J. W. Adams, clerk tojlie church of Adelaide, in writing, May 30, 
1837, to his mother at Portsea, says, “ I have begun at my trade, and 
1 can do better at it dmn going out to work. I get 12s. a pair for 
men’s dress shoes, I4s. for thrce-lioled shoes, 1/. for half boots. .lour- 
neynien’s wages arc (is. 6d. for closing and making shoes; 10s. for 
(dosing and making the water-tights; 3s. for making women’s pumps; 
(id. extra for wedts. Susan gets double the English price for her bon- 
net wcu’k. Some Aveths she earns as much as myself.” 

“ The wages of labouring men.” say Robert and Jane. Bristow, 
June 24, 1837, ‘‘ are very goi d, from 5s. to 6s. per day and their 
victuals. IMechaiiics are having alxnit 2/. per week and their victuals. 
Drar brotlicr and sister, there is (*vcry prospect of doing well, if 
you come out, as you and your children need not be out of work one 
hour.” 

Mr. IMorphett writ(‘s, August 5, 1837, Wages still continue at an 
extravagant price, many men earning by digging, at picce-wmrk, 
13s. 6(1. })er diem.” 

“ No man,” says one, writing this year, wTio can do any thing, 
need starve, as any one can earn 5s. a day ; mechanics from 7s. to 
10s. readily.’’ 

Another : This is a fine place for work of every description ; la- 
bourers earn from 7s. to 10s. a day.” 

A third : “ This is a good country for a man to get a good living, — 
plenty of masters and good wages. A labouring man is thought most 
of ; they get 1 8s. a week, and board and lodging. Tradesmen get 5s. 
to 7s. a day.” 

William Barnes, a mason, writes, There is a great wish for coal and 
lead miners to come out ; and, should they not be successful, there is 
plenty of [other] work, and good wages are given. There are miners 
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working for from 10s. to 15s. per day, with two pots of poiter. A 
mason can earn 1/. per day at })iece-work.” 

“ This is a most excellent place for all industrious people ; none but 
the idle or truly unfortunate can ever regret coming hero ; and it is one 
of the few places where good children arc really a fortune to a man. 
You cannot get a boy under 14 years to live in tlio bouse for less than 
10s. a week and his board.” Another states, “ that his son, whom he 
could not get apprenticed in London under a fee of from SO/, to 100/. 
is employed in the colony at 15s. per week.” A third, “ Boys and 
girls are getting immense wages ; no matter how many chlldien a man 
has here, they are all wanted to work.” 

“We are in great want of labourers,” writes W. Williams, to his 
brother, “ as I am employing three men to build some cottages on my 
own land, and 1 am paying for them 1/. 2s. per day, being 7s. 4d. per 
day each.” 

“ There is a great want of labourers in South Australia, of every de- 
scription,” says another (a Cornishman) : “ the wages is much higher 
than I ever expected. The wages of a mason’s labourer and others, of 
a low order, is 6s. per clay ; ordinary masons and carj)fnters 9s. I 
heard a man offer J. Willman 10s. ])er day ; and the same day I M^as 
offered three guineas per week, to work from six in the moriiing till six 
at nighti, stop an hour at breakfast and dinner, and half an hour at 
four o'clock ;* but we refused all these offers as being too low. J, 

* From a few incidental notices which we liave "h'aned, it i? quite clear that 
whatever mav have been the condition of the labourLii^ •'iiiim'aiit in lliis cfuintry. in 
South Australia, besides getting g(>od wages. h<‘ eannet roinjdain of being over* 
mought. “ Neither men nor cattle,” .says one, ” work h.iU' so liard here as they do 
in England.” Another, ” It cannot be eulle<l work ; tlu-y have their breakfast lirsl, 
and go to work at eight o’clock ; they have an hour at (liiiiier, and h'ave off at Jiali'- 
past five in the evening.” A third writes, “ Every' labourer is ])aid every .Sat m- 
day ; they leave off uork at four o’clock Saturday evenings.” “ Sullieicnt wag(‘s/’ 
says Mr. Gouger, accordingly, “are so easily ol'lained, and from so many 
masters if one should fail, that all desin* to give a full amount of work for las 
high wages appears to die away, and tin* object of ilie labouru’ seems to be 
to learn how little work and how short a day his master will i)ul tij) with. The 
inju.stice of tliis conduct is not rcas<»iied upon by the iabonier, but ite elfu ts ar<‘ 
really serious ; and to such an extent did 1 fiinl this go in inyM»wn case, ih:it for 
several months prior to my leaving the colony I employed but one man in building 
my house or on my grounds who came from England direct ; all my iiu n ere from 
\ an Diemen’s Land, where they Iwd lu en for some years, and 1 imifnvmlv found 
them far better and more industrious labourers than any others I could obtain. 1 
am grieved to be obliged to mention this fact, but I slmuld hardly lu; honest in my 
representation if I did not give the whole truth.” But some of llie (‘migrants nut only 
ignorantly expect to find a ‘land flowing with milk and honey,’ but to li\e like bids 
and ladies. A jileasant story is told by Mr. (Jouger, of a disapjiointmc'ut of these 
grand aspirations. “ It has always appeared to mc',” says Mr. Gouger, “ that Uic 
minds of the emigrants have been iiijudiriously filled in England, jirobably with the 
benevolent intention of decreasing the pain of parting from tln ir fih.'uds, \Ailh loo 
high an idea of their own importaiicu?, with too elevuttal anlicipinioii.s of the future ; 
thesi! have been nurtured and heightened on the voyage, iunl it has not been until 
they found it necessary to go to an ork in earnest, that tlie illusion has b( en apparent. 
When the mistake is first discovered, disappointment takes place of tln ir eastlc.s in 
the air, and some time clapse.s before the usual course of labimr is cheerfully followed. 
There is a standing juke in Ad(*laide against a young woman, wlio, liaving married 
just before she left England, got, during the voyage, eorlain elevated notions of her 
newly acquired dignity. Gn the emigrants from her ship landing, a gentleman 
walked down to Glenelg to hire a servant, and seeing this person standing on tho 
beach by her boxes, he walked up to her, affd after talking a little about the voyage 
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Wilman and I thoug^ht ourselves as competent to contract for work and 
receive the ))roHts of our labour, as those were who offered this to us. 
We contracted with the architect for the government work, and we are 
engaged in building a square, comprising seventy-tAvo houses ; our 
contract is unlimited. We are to build as many of these houses as we 
like, at such prices that we can get 1/. each per day by our own 
hands : this we have earned and received every day that we have been 
in this colony. We have not only given general satisfaction, but other 
mechanics are surprised at these Cornish operatives. Londoners, in 
South Australia, are already put by by the Cornishmen.'' 

Employment is very plentiful, there being (February 1, 1838), 
more demand for labour than hands to meet it. The wages of a la- 
bouring man are from 5s. to 6s. per day, while to the mechanic you 
can scarcely set any bounds.’* Another — “ Wages for labourers are 
from 6s. to 7s. per day ; contractors for work, 8s. to 12s. per day; 
masons and carpenters, 10s. to 12s. per day ; sawyers, 15s. to 20s. per 
day.” 

Joseph Pedlar writes, March 10, 1838 — “ William works at shoe- 
making at 9s. per d^y ; James is working, sometimes in and sometimes 
out ; my general employment is digging wells, and I get between 10/. 
and 12/. >>er month in Lhiglish hard money. Women get from 3s. 6d. 
to 4s. per day, and their nicat.” * 

W. J. Simmons, a blacksmith, says — ‘‘I can earn myself 1/. per 
day, and not Avork so hard as I did in England for 7s.” 

“ I think a man and his wife may live on sixteen shillings a week,” 
says a labourer, “ and save a pound. Six shillings is the general 
price given to labourers ; but a man avIio has a few carpenter’s tools 
will get 7s. or 8s. ; and good masons, and bricklayers, and carpenters, 
10s.” “ Taking things as they are,” .says another, “ I can maintain 

my Avife and four children very comfortably for 1/. 10s. per Aveek. 
1 am engaged at shojuiakingat 21, 14s.’* A third, writing to a ca- 
binet-maker, says — “ You may get here 10s. a-day with ease, Avhile 
your expenses in house-keeping, need not exceed 30s. a-week, and a 
certaintf/ of employment.” 

That the influx of emigrant labourers makes no impression on the la- 
bour market, Avill appear from the following extracts ; — 

“ Perhaps,” says Mr. Thomas Wilson, labour is rather too high, 
a mere labourer getting 6s. and a mechanic 10s. per day ; all those 
who have come out arc readily taken up, and the arrivals by the 
Forbes and Hartley (the Solway is still in Nepean Bay) have not 
made the least impression on the market. All the single women have 
got good places ; and some of them had the banns of matrimony pub- 
lished in church last Sunday.” 

asked ‘ if she Avas engaged V ‘ Engaged,' said she, with a simpering yet modest 
smile, ‘I am married, sir!' * Oh! my good girl,’ rejoined the inquirer, * 1 beg 
your pardon, 1 too am married, and certainly did not mean the kind of engagement 
you supposed. I >vant a servant, and wish to know if you are hired.’ ‘ Hired, 
indeed!’ said she, in a very altered tone, and biidliugAip to her full height, ‘do 
you think I mean to work, then ; no, indeed, my husband will never allow that, 
he’ll keep me.' The event, however, has not justiiied the prophecy ; and, having 
recovered her senses, she now works hard. To the industrious workman the rapid 
return he realizes sweetens labour ; every week shows to him the advantage he is 
gaining, and if he avoids bad habits, he will soon bo a happy and prosperous man." 

L 
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Another writes — “ Within the last week, we have had two sliip loads 
of emigjrants ; and such is the demand for labour, that there is not a 
sine^le individual at present unemployed." 

A third states — We have had ^reat arrivals of emigrants lately. 
After knowing; every one in the colony so long:, it seems strang:e to see 
so many new faces. The last arrivals have nuuh' no diflerenee in tlie 
rate of wag:es ; all are eng:ag:ed, and hands are (juite as scarce as ever." 

“Despatches," says Colonel Torrens, November 1838, “have 
been received from the resident commissioner, dated May ‘23, stating; 
that the Lord Goderich, the Canton, and the Truaty, had arrived at 
Port Adelaide, with 382 emig:rant,s, and that mechani(’s, before they 
had time to g:et on shon', were offered work at 14s. a-day.” 

These are the flicts of the case, according; to the latest arrivals from 
the colony ; but how long: the rate of wag:cs will continue thus high is 
a question, the solution of which depends on too many considera- 
tions to be determined before the event. The arrival ol’ tlie 600 Ger- 
man cmig:rant labourers, who are familiar with almost ev(‘ry species ol* 
handicraft, may probably have some effect on the labour market. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

PROVISIONS. 

The prices of provisions fluctuate so mucli, that it is scarcely possible 
to (jiioto the av(‘rai;'c. There is no doubt, however, that every tiling 
letches a hi^h })ric(‘, ])articnlarly articles of wearing apparel ; the com- 
monest print gown being sold at 1/., and a pair of shoes, at from 
15s. to 25s. Rvc'ry thing has been done by the commissioners to 
guard against a scarcity, and also to keep down prices. In the first 
instance, they sent out a large supply from this country, which, 
as directed, was sold to the colonists, but at prices sufficiently high not 
to inlerferc unnec(‘ssarily with the private trader. A large stock of 
sheep Avas also imported by the commissioners from Van Diemen’s 
Land, and cattle from tlu' Cape of Good Hope. The latter were re- 
sold to I lie colonists, thus enalding many persons to purchase at a mo- 
denite rate, whose meauN would ]iot permit them to import stock them- 
selves. The coimuissioneus have also latterly engaged to scud a given 
number of mninrants at a certain rate of passage-money per head, 
by any sliij) (siu !i vesse. ITeing approved by their surveyor), provided 
tlje owners, or other parties on their a(!Couiit, will ship on board sucli 
v(‘ssel a staled (juaiitity ol* provisions, to be landed for sale in the 
colony. 

Being only six days’ sail from Lamicoston and PortPhilip, and not 
more than ten cu’ from Hobart Town and Sydney, tlie know- 

ledge of the eolony wanting anv particular article, will be sure to bring 
an immediate and larger suj>})ly of it from one or other of these places, 
’rijert' never can be any continuation of prices at a rate much 
highei than in the neighbouring colonies, but rather very low prices, 
through an over-abundant impvu'tation, since supplies are constantly 
arriving IVom all the m ighbouring colonics, besides what is continually 
sent out in ships from England. 

Mr. Stephen Hack writes from Launceston, October 3, 1837 — 
“ T am on my way to Sydney, for the purpose of buying horned 
cattl(‘, for shipment to South Australia. There is now a demand 
lor sixty bulloeks per week for the butcher, at Is. per lb. The 
cattle in Adelaide average 80 stone, or 640 lbs., and fatten in the bush 
in a moiitli or six weeks. They will therefore sell to the butchers, 
wlio neither give nor take credit, for 25/. or 30/. I can buy them in 
New South Wales for 4. or 5/., and they will not, every expense of 
freight, &c. included, cost more than 14/. or 15/. Cattle pay in 
South Australia far better than sheep.’' 

The folloAving is the best list of prices that our information enables 
us to supply: — 

Beef and mutton, Is. per lb. 

Kangaroo (excellent) from 9d. to Is, 
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Flour, 4^d. per lb. ; per of 300 lbs. from 3/. to 3/. 15s. ; per 
barrel, 2/. to 3/. 

Tea, 3s. to 4s. 6d. per lb. 

Salt beef, 9d. per lb. 

Pork, 9d. per lb. ; or per cask, GL 10s. to 10/. lO". 

Bread (sour) 2 lbs. for lOd. 

Butter and cheese*, from Is. 6d. to 2s. Gd. per lb., according to 
the quality. 

Eggs, 3s. per dozen. 

Milk, lOd. per quart. 

Salt butter. Is. Gd. to Is. 9d. per lb. 

London porter. Is. 2d. pea* pot. 

Rum, brandy, and gin, 2s. per bottle. 

Good Cape wine Is. per bottle. 

Moist sugar, by bag of 150 lbs. at 3?, per lb. 

Currants, from Gd, to Is. per lb. 

Plums, 9d. per lb. 

Potatoes, from Sydney, Hobart Town, &c., 3d. per lb. ; 25/., per 

ton. 

new, Gd. per 11). 

Coffee, ordinary, lid. to Is. Id. per lb. 

— 1 — Mocha, Is. 3d. to Is. Gd. ]>erlb. 

English refined sugar. Is. 3d. 1o Is. 5d. j)er lb. 

Candles, (large dip) Is. dd. per lb. 

Soap (English) fid. ])cr lb. 

Vinegar, 2s. Gd. to 3s. per gallon. 

Wild ducks, Is. each. 

Quails, Gd. each. 

Snappers, about Gd. per lb. 

“ We can sell,” seiys a setthir, “as much milk as we can spare at 
Is. per quart, and butter at 3s. ])er lb. Tlu'se juices sound odd to 
English ears ; but when you remember tliat tf.e |)ooiest man hme can 
earn from 5s. to Gs. a-day witli rations, it alte rs the casi;.” Anotlicr, 
who has 40 milch cows, declares that “ he couM sell ten times the 
butter he makes, at 3s. per lb.” Cows yield more milk in the colony 
than in England. 

♦ According to the latest price current, fresli butler was scarce, and realizing 4s. 
per lb. ; and there was ne salt butter or cheese in Ute culony. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

SATISFACTION OF THE COLONISTS. 

The most do]ip:litful feature in the picture is the domestic prosperity 
of the ])cople, the happiness of individuals, which is the proudest object 
of a political constitution. Tlio letters whicli continue to appear in tlie 
South Australian Record, sufficiently attest the content and satisfaction, 
of t]i{‘ colonists, liip^li and low, rich — and we were about to sayjooor, 
but the term is hardly applicable to the cirennistances of people who 
arc making: more than they need to spend, and who are looking: forward 
to an old ag:o of ease, possibly of wealth. In Eng:land, we are apt to 
associate with manuar labour (except in a few isolated ('ascs) an idea of 
hopc'less poverty ; but, in a new country, especially in a country like 
S(mth Arstrnlia, so constituted as to develop in the amplest measure 
the resources of the community ami of individuals, labour is the road 
to comfort. The labourer I'ur daily hire to-day, may be the landowner 
with his fructifying' capital'to-morrow. 

Ill a subsequent chaptcj, our readers will see, from the letters of the 
labouring emigrants, how contented they are with their situation. 
From those of the capitalist class of settlers, we shall find that they arc 
ccpially well satisfied. 

“ You must tell all who inquire about us,” says one, “ that we have 
found the country far to exceed our expectations, and have not a wish 
to return. There will, no doubt, be accounts from grumblers reaching 
England,* from people who won Id grumble any where ; but I assure you 

♦ From Iho U'ttc'r (»f tliis kind wliieli is known to luavc reached this country, a 
pirl>lcd extract uijpeared in ihc Times of Scpieiiiher 3d. It contrasts so siiifruiarly 
wiUi all the accounts, ( xtractsfrom winch, in uhundance, are to ])c found in previous 
and f5ul).s('quent cha})tcrs, which have <*oinc from other ])artics, rcspcctiiifi; tin soil and 
climate of Sonlii Australia, as well as the progress of tiu! colony and tlic prospects of 
the colonists; and is, hesides, at such entire variance Avith itself, ‘.hat we will present 
our readers wdth a verbatim copy of it. The intention of the correspondent, 

in making the extracts public, Avas evidently to attempt to divert the tide of emi- 
gration Avliich has sj’t in towards South Australia, into another channel— an attempt as 
hopeless as it Avas ridiculous. 

“ North Adelaide, Marc !i FS38. 

“ Sir, — My father AA Ould have Avritten to you before, but he thought that it Avould 
bo better I wait a sliorl time and see the aetual state of affairs before sending you 
any informati(tn n'speeling our colony. In the lir.st place, none of the land is yet 
given out, so that SOUK' of those Avho purelutfied it a twelvemonth ago in England 
have liad to Avait till now, and perha])s three or four monllis long(‘r, and during tliis 
time, are compcdled to Avork as labourers. There art* no gardt'iis, farms, or any 
thing of that kind at prcstait; and all agriculturists are cnmiu'lled to become either 
caqtenltTs, masons, bricklayers, or something of that sort, bi/ which thcij obtain a 
ynod livimj, AVtu'kmen bt'ingin great demand, andAvagest'xorbilantly high. Robinson, 
Avho came out Avith ns, is at work as a mason, and earns 13s. ]»‘r day. All kinds of 
provisions are extremely dear ; inutten and beef Is. a lb.; fresh hutlor, Is. ; salt 
ditto, ‘2s. Gd. ; milk, IDd. per quart ; eheest* 2s. a lb. ; and fresh i)ork Is. Gd. ; bread 
Is. 8d. the 41b. laaf, and every Unng else proportionately high. Regarding the 
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we are not sinp^ular in oiir opinion ; all our acquaintances here arc as 
fond of the country as ourselves/’ 

Another writer — “ There is already very p:ood society, and the 
colony advances rapidly. I j)ronouiice that it will soon be 0T»e of the 
finest in the world, if those to whom the development of its prinejj)](‘s 
arc entrusted do their duty, and carry out the instructions of the Act 
of Parliament.” 

“ Nature,” says a third, has given us more than my most sanguine 
hopes had pictured; we liave a soil of great fertility, pK nty of water, 
a lovely climate, well, but not too thickly wooded land, pi'accfnl na- 
tives, an excellent harbour — in fact, every thing Avhieh a bountiful 
Creator can bestow upon us. The labourers, generally, behave well :* 

climate and soil wt' have boon most grossly doooivod, for the soil is wrotchodly i>oor 
and for four months, sonn'timos, ivo don’t pot any ihinp of a sliowiT of rain. si> lliat 
tho ground during all tlial tinio is as hard and as <lry as a brick. Iln'icforo it is inijios- 
siblu any thing can grow. Wo havoscon no^ogotabh'sworili lookiiii;' at since' Mchavo 
boon hero ; and thoy ask you 6d. andhd. b»r a liltlo iiiisorablc cabbage tliat is as tiiugli 
us leather. The lu*al during the day is sunu'lmies very great, the thoimoinotor standing 
as high as 120''‘ intheshado, and ofumlimos in the ov(‘iiing tlii' v ind cliaiipi's nnnid to the 
south (which is our cool wind), and tho nights an* cold, ^^llicll must olu'ck \ouclatlon 
greatly. The season, or winter, oommonoos in June, and this is tlio only time tliat 
any thing will grow, when oil eiitiines rain falls for thn o woi'ks iiu'cssaiitlv. and tlio 
river lha‘ runs through the town rises twelve and luurlot'ii fool aboV(' its (ui'sonl 
level. Altogether, it is a far dinbreiil ])laeelowhat it has l»coii. and I daro Miy is 
represented, 'i he soil is w'retchodly liarrm and jMior. and v ill tak»' niiiiiy \ oars (o 
bring into any thing like a state <tf euitivalion ; andtla' climaU' is so vanahlo. tliat 
1 think it will never be an agrieultural oounln' ; the gru'wih and exportulnin of w.iol 
must be the only source of pndit to the inhabitants. li groat di'ul of inuiK y lias and 
willbemadeliy persons who, having a lifllo ready casli, and ^onlokno^^!cdtIcol lniying 
and selling, can go aboard of tho vessels that come into th<‘ harbour (thoy buy any 
tiling np that is in demand) and sell again at an udvanct'd ]»ricc ; and by this, and 
some bullocks or a water cart, a man may obtain a very good livelihood ; so t/ir/r is 
evr.ty inducament for a sober and industrious man to come out. I'spceially il' ho lias 
any ready money, fur it is very scaret* hero, thori' boinc notliing but notes; and if 
tho bank was to break wo should bo in an a'wkward pi“diciiiaont. When you come 
out, bring nothing but crockery, cutlery, iron goods, bedding, and linen ; anijily ]'ro. 
vide yourself witli clollios, for oM-ry thing of this doscrijilion is ondrnionsly (b ar 
hero, and do not oiilor into any oiigagomont cither to rent or buy land in I'inulaiid. but 
turn over}’ tiling you can info gold. If you could do so, 1 would say. as they ask a 
vast sum for one, buy one or morostrmig carts or drays, in pieces, and ])a( ke(i, oIIkt- 
wise incur as little expense for freight or ])ussago a.s you possibly can. Hvjnny that 
you will come soon, and wisliiiig you every success, 1 remain, &c. 

* “ It is a fact worthy of notice,” observes llic editor of the South Australian 
Gazette, for April 28, “ that none (T the prisoners convicted at the late assizes 
are oniigraiits, bent to the colony at the expense of the emigration fund ; 
but arc persons who have come from the neigldiouriiig colonies.” Mr. (louger 
bears a similar testimony. “ The labouring emigrants in the jiroviiiee,” says 
that gentleman, ” are generally moral and well disposed. As far as can 
be, care is taken in England that the emigrants aix; all virtuous and good members of 
society; and, although histunccs of demoralization will <'rc(p in, and had habits are 
contracted on board ship, still the v(‘ry gn-at majority of the South Australian artizans 
and labourers are steady and trustworthy pcojile. They are civil enough to their 
employers, and they have every cause to be so, Tliey (‘am high wages, and the 
jirices of provisions are such as to enable them, out of their high wages, to save money 
fast.” But if “ the very yreat majority of tlio S(mth Australian artizans and labourers 
[who, of course;, an; imported from this country] are steady and tiustworthy,” 
“ generally moral and well disposed,” and “ civil enough,” how happ(‘iis it that Mr. 
Gouger elsewhere charges them with “ injustice,” and tells ns that ” he employ ('d 
only one labourer who came from England direct,” preferring to employ m«*n from 
Van Diemen’s Land, “ wliom he found far better and more industrious” than his 
own newly-imported countrymen ? And Low, again, can we reconcile Mr. Gouger’s 
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llioy ask very high wages and obtain them. In short, I do not see 
whence complaint can arise, unless it be from the inherent maladies of 
our nature. Some of our friends are not so tractable as might be 
wished ; but there is nothing that 1 can see, even in this, to injure the 
well-being of the province.'* 

“ I have been forty miles round Adelaide,” says a fourth, ‘‘ and have 
no hesitation in stating, (and you know my views of a fine country,) 
that I am perfectly satisfied we arc in the centre of a country blessed 
with all the ( apabilities of contributing not only to the comforts, but 
also to the luxuries of man.” 

“ You could never anticipate,” writes Mr. Hack, the comfort and 
independence that flourish around us; and, while you are suffering all 
manner of distresses you cannot define, here we are enjoying the com- 
fort and freshness and independence of a new colony. As to the hard- 
ships and privations \vc were led to expect, we have known nothing of 
them. Assure our friends that we have found things better than we 
had ever hoped for, and that it would be a real hardship to think of 
returning.” The same gentleman elsewhere writes, “ We have already 
made acquaintance .with many of the settlers and their ladies, whom it 
is a ])leasure and a privilege to know ; and, iiuleed, we could not have 
found better society* in any country town in England.” Again— 
“ things now begin to look so comfortable and settled, that w^ forget 
we are in a strange country.” 

prt'CC'pt with his example, when, on page 9 of his little book, we find him so solicitous 
iil)oiit the carrying out of th<' ^vlf-sui>purting principle, and so jealous respecting the 
right apj)roj»rialiun of the “ emigration fund,” that he would liave the price of land 
raised in order to send more KiiglUh labourers to the land of lus adoption ; and 
charging emigrants witli a little property, who have surreptitiously obtained a free 
passage out, by means of the emigration fund, and have afU'rwards embarked in ein- 
])l(iymenls wliich have taken them out of die labour market, with ‘‘ committing a 
i'raud upon the eoiiiniissioners and yet, in the colony, by his own confession, 
b»»lh din’cllv and iiidiuvdy encouraging emip'ants from a neighbouring settlement, 
for the redemption of but few of Mhoiii, in all inobability, a price lias been paid to 
the eommissioners in thi' sliajie of puri based land ? Why, if all the colonists were to 
imilati' the colonial secretary in this respect, instead of one runaway convict being 
hangi'd in the colony, and a few others traiisjiurled, they would be hanged and trans- 
])orted by scores and hundreds; and die commissiontTs might at once lock up their 
emigration fund, or emiiinence building workhoustvs instead of “ emigration squan's 
for no “ I'higlisli labourer direct” woiUd obtain employment in the slrei'ts of Adelaide, 
but liiid to his sorrow, on landing diere, dial lie had only escaped the pn'cincts of a 
poor-house at hoim', to meet starvation on a foreign shore, ^iut Mr. Gougi'r ribt 
<.)!]]>' jirefers going into the foreign market forliis workmen, but for his provisions too. 
lienee, he tells us, page TiH, “ with a view to making my salary go as far as pos- 
sibli?, 1 ordertal supplies of all kinds to bo sent half yearly from those countries 
where th('y could be liest procured; and, with all due respect for the profits of my 
friends, the merchants of South Australia, I recommend all persons, espeidally those 
who have not the opportunity of asking as well as of paying a considerable profit, t o make 
similar arrangements for the periodical supjily of all consumable commodities. 
Thus,” says lie, “ from Messrs, Uorradailes, at the Capo of Good Hope, I got half 
yearly a supply of wine for my servants (beer being too expensive, and not choosing 
to give spirits), butter, dried fniits, such as peaches, apricots, apples, &c., salted 
tongues and beef. Nothing,” adds our far-sighted and economical colonial secretary, 
“ is easier than this ; and, when economy is an object [die colonial secretary’s salary 
is only 100/. a-year j, it is a matter of some importance.” We think neither the com- 
missioners nor the colonists will thank Mr. Gouger for these very equivocal demon- 
stradons in favour of the land of his adoption. 

* Our society,” says Mr. Gouger, “ is at present mixed and disjointed. That it 
should be mixedis no wonder, as the desire to emigrate is producedby so many causes, 
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Mr. Thomas Wilson, late of Bromley, in Kent, one of the first 
tenants of the South Australian Company, writes under date of No- 
vember 7th, 1837 — “ I am so well satisfied with the ])rospect of 
ultimate success here, that I w'ould not for 5000/. quit this, to spend 
the remainder of my life in England ; speaking, of course, merely as 
to profit, and looking; at the difficulty of properly placing; one’s family 
there.” Another, who had a situation of 100/. a year offered him 
previous to his e:oing out, dtclares “ that 200/. a-ycar would not tempt 
him to return to London.” A third says, “ I would not come to Eng- 
land for 5000/. upon condition of remaining there all my life.” A 
fourth, Here there is good living for all, and that is more tlian [there 
is] in England ; and, if it was in your power to give me a thousand 
})Ounds to return to England, I should not do so.” A fifth — “ If we 
were to have our passage paid back, and 500/. given to us at landing, 
we w'ould not accept it.” 

“ While I was in England, one twelvemonth, making a very few 
pounds,” says one, “ I can now, with the greatest case, make up- 
wards of 200/. in the course of that time.” 

A second — “ Our bullocks have cleared us 300/. already ; and so 
many things are opening, that wc may consider ourselves in a concern 
that promises to be increasingly prosperous. Certainly, way does seem 
to open' for us in a most extraordinary manner. I am now in excellent 
spirits about our prospects ; for we have a good income, in a manner, 
secured to us. There have been several cargoes im])ortcd, of which 
we have purchased very largely, and have done well ; they will average 
about 50 per cent, clear profit.” 

“ As we sat down to dinner to-day,” says Mr. Hack, with a fine 

leg of mutton, and dried apricot pie, on the table, B exclaimed, 

‘ Oh, that our English friends could see the hardships we undergo,’ and 
such cherry- cheeked, healthy children as wc have around us ; we never 
had such in England. All the poor, sickly-looking children improve 
directly in this fine climate. Though the heat is very great indeed when 
we have a hot wind from the north, still it does not make one ill, like 
a hot summer’s day in England ; as to the children, they do not take 
the least notice of it.” The same gentleman elsewhere writes, ‘‘It 
seems the very country for children to tlirive in : ours are in robust 
health, and look so stout and rosy, very unlike the delicate children 
they were in England. Children are riches here. I have had but 
little time to walk about ; but the children bring me beautiful flowers.” 

For the encouragement of the gentler sex, Mr. Morphett writes — 
“ To the ladies of our colony, we are much indebted for the good 
humour and forbearance with which they bear the few inconveniences 
incidental to the life of a first settler. After the exertions of the day, 
we have the pleasures of society and conversation : and the delight 
which we feel in such re-unions is not surpassed by English enter- 
tainments. Many of the ladies of England, who feel qualms at emi- 
grating, would not hesitate to join us, if they knew how small a sacri- 
fice is made for future prosperity.” 

vnrying in different persons, according to their circumstances and habits. Society 
can be found here, therefore, of almost any kind, even from the very degraded up 
to the most refined and gentlemanly. 'J he great preponderance is in favour of the 
iutellectual and good,** 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

SOUTH AUSTRALIAN COMPANY. 

In connexion with the official proceedings of his Majesty’s govern- 
ment and the commissioners, in the establishment and colonization of 
Soutliern Australia, this great commercial company merits detailed 
mention; not only as having given an impetus to the projected colony, 
without which it would probably have remained in embryo to the pre- 
sent time, but also as founded on principles perfectly coincident with 
those ol’ the soundness and efficiency of which an experiment was pro- 
posed to be for the first time made. 

The history of its formation would furnish a striking example of the 
com))inati(jn of the higher order of moral and religious views — the ex- 
tension of civilization, and the truths of Christianity — with the practi- 
cal objects of commercial enterprise. The following are the names of 
the chairman and (lircctors, <&c. 

DlllLCTOUS. 

G. F. Angus, Esq., Chairman. 

Captain T. W. Duller, R.N. Christopher Raw'son, Esq. 

Ivaikes Currie, Esq., M.P. John Rundle, Esq., M.P. 

Charles Hiiidley, Esq.,*M.P. Thomas Smith, Esq. 

Henry Kingseote, J'>|. James Ruddell Todd, Esq. 

John Pirie, Esq., Alderman. Henry Way mouth. Esq. 

AUDITORS. 

D. T. Johnson, Esq. W. U. Sims, Esq. 

MANAGER IN I.ONDON. MANAGER IN THE COLONY. 

Edmund John Wlieeler, Esq. David McLaren, Esq. 

RANKiniS. SOLICITORS. 

Messrs, Ladbrokes, Kingseote, V Co. Messrs Bartlett and Beddome. 

An able rejiort drawn up by the estimable chairman, shortly after 
its formation (and to which, as well as subsequent and supplementary 
ones, we are principally indebted for llic materiel of this chapter), ex- 
hibits the high moral views of the founders of the company. “The 
directors,” it is stated in that document, “ are aware that the promo- 
tion of the moral and civil welfare of many thousands of their fellow- 
subjects is inseparably connected with the attainment of their object ; 
tliat, in fact, the most certain means of advantage to the shareholders 
of this company must be such as shall most permanently increase the 
numbers, wcaltli, skill, and moral character, of the colony which has 
been selected as the scene of the company’s operations.” 

The Regulations of the company are as follows : — 

1. The capital of 500,000/. is to be divided into 20,000 shares of 
25/. each. 

2. The affairs of the company to be under the management of a 
board of directors ; the qualification of a director being 1 00 shares, 
and that of an auditor 40 shares. 

3. At all meetings of the company, proprietors to be entitled to 
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vote as follows ; a proprietor of ten shares being; entitled to one vote ; 
forty shares, two votes; one hundred shares, three votes; two hun- 
dred or more sliares, four votes ; but no pro])rietor to b(‘ (jualilied to 
vote, unless all calls shall have been previously paid up. 

4. The present directors to remain in olhee until the annual meet- 
ing;in June, 1837, when two of them shaU retire; the vacancies so 
arising, to be tilled up at such meeting ; and in like manner two di- 
rectors to go out of office annually ; in all cases the diretdors retiring 
being eligible for re-election. 

5. The general meetings of the proprietors to take place in the 
month of June, in cacli vear; the hrst meeting to be ludd in .June, 
1837. 

6. Special general meetings of the proprietors to be convened by 
the directors, on giving fourteen days' notice* tlu'ivof in tlui Lotnlon 
Gazette^ and one or more daily papt'rs, wlu-never the same may be 
deemed advisable by them: or upon a re(|uisition signed by twenty or 
more (jualified proprietors, holding in the agirregate. KiOO shares, or 
upwards ; such recpiisition stating the object ol the meeting, and being 
left at the office of the company, at least twenty-/)nc days before the 
proposed day of meeting. 

7. At all special genenvl meetings, the business of the meeting to be 
confined to the specific objects set forth in the advertisements conv(*u- 
ing the same. 

8. The directors to be empowered to mak<? such calls as may be ne- 
cessary, (subject to the special regulations as to lu'w shares,) so that 
no call be made at any one time exc(*cding 'll. JOs, per shan*, nor at a 
less interval than one month from the period of pre(’cding becom- 
ing due, and on twenty-one days* notice in tlu^ London Gazffdfe, and 
one or more daily papers. 

9. In case of non-payment of any call for two montlis beyond the 
day appointed for such call being paid, the shares so in default 
shall be liable to be tleclared forfeited by tiu* board ol’ directors foi- 
the time being, and to be by them disposed of lor the benefit of the 
company. 

10. The capital of the company may be increased to any amount 
not exceeding 1,000,000/., with the assent of two-thirds (in value) of 
the proprietors present at a special general meeting to be convemnl for 
that ])urpose ; and holders of the the existing shares to have the option 
of taking all or any new shares, before th(?y are oliered to the; public. 

1 1 . The directors to have j)ower to make such allowances and com- 
pensations for services, and generally to appoint such agents and pay 
such salaries as they shall from time to time deem pro])er, and incur 
and pay such other necessary expenses in managing the affairs of the 
company as they may find re(|uisite. 

12. The directors to have the power to make by-laws for the ma- 
nagement of the affairs of the company, subject to their being re- 
scinded or altered at any general meeting called for tliat purpose. 

13. That if any proprietors shall wish to pay up their subscribed 
capital, they shall be at liberty to do so with the consent of the direc- 
tors, to the extent of the whole, or any part thereof, and shall be 
allowed interest at 4/. per cent, per annum on the books of the com- 
pany, for any sums they may so pay in advance from the time of such 
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payment up to the time that equivalent calls shall be made, and due 
irom the body of proprietors generally ; and such advances of pro- 
firietors, may bt* recalled by them, or ])ai(l off by the board of directors, 
on six months’ notice being given in wi’iting on either side ; provided 
such notices be given and expire before an equivalent call be made on 
the g(‘nenil body of propriators. 

14. The dire(;tors to have power to require a premium on all shares 
issued after the subscription of 200,000/. of the capital. The premium 
on new shares to be paid on a])plication, and the holders to be entitled 
to a dividend per centum on the amount of their instalments paid up. 

15. The directors to have ])Ower to establish a bank, or banks, in, 
or connected with, the colony of South Australia, and to make loans 
on land or produce in the colony, and conduct such other banking 
operations, as tlu‘y may think ex[K*.dient. 

1(). All shares, in respect of which the deed may not be signed 
within the term specified, to be declared forfeited. 

17. The directors are. to have power (until the first general meeting 
of y)ropri('tors) to add to th(‘ board of directors such names as they may 
tliink expedient for the interests of the company. 

Although it is proposed that the capital of the company shall 
Ik' 500, ()()()/., yet the directors have the rigLl to carry on operations, 
tli(' sum of 200,000/. having been subscribed for; and withoiirpreju- 
dice to liio <ui])ilal being t'xed and established at that sum, or any in- 
termediate sum l)(‘tween that and the 500,000/. 

10. A deed of settlement, founded on the foregoing conditions 
(with such other regulations as may he found necessary), to be exe- 
cuted by tli(' jiroyu-ietort within two months 1‘rom the date of the same 
being apj)roved by the directors, and adv(‘rtised in two or more 
Loudon papers; or such measure to be adopted as maybe deemed 
most expedient for obtaining an act of parliament or charter for the 
governiiu'iit (d thc affairs of the company. 

The whole of the capital of 200,000/. was subscribed for, previous to 
the 22d,)anuaiv, ISdb; and a further sum of 100,000/., (in 4000 
25/. shares, issued at a premium of 1/. each,) prior to December, 1836. 

ll has been seen, in a previous part of this historical sketch, that, 
at'Ur the early friends of the sclieme for the colonization of South 
Australia on better principles tlian had marked the establishment of 
other colonies, had succeeded in obtaining the act of parliament, accord- 
ing to their wishes, the public did not evince much disposition to enable 
them to comply with its conditions. The difficultk s arising from this 
cause were such, that the first board of commissioners appointed under 
the act, resigned their scats without effecting any thing ; and, although 
that hoard was soon succeeded by another, yet they too, bedbre long, 
perceived that the act would become altogether inoperative, unless 
some collateral agency could be called into existence, to enable them 
to conform to the required conditions. 

It was in this emergency, that the formation of a company was sug- 
gested by Mr. Angas, one of the commissioners. This suggestion was 
approved ; but, after every conceivable effort had been made, it seemed 
as though a company could not be organized — no person of sufficient 
enterprise and capital being willing to take the lead in so distant and 
doubtful an adventure. At this crisis in the history of the commission 
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and tlic colony it was, that Mr. Anpis fc'lt it liis duty to step forward 
at all hazards, rather than permit the projected experiment to fail ; he 
at once ()ri<^inated the company, and, in conjunction with two other 
GTcntlemen, placed the means in the commissioners’ hands, which 
enabled them to found the colony, besides makinp: larire advances 
from his own purse for the purchase of vessels, provisions, i^-c., f(w the 
equipment of the company’s pioneer establishment. Having; thus 
unexpectedly embarked in this commcrcialenterprise, Mr. Anp:as could 
not reconcile his official connexion with a company destined to trade 
with the colony of which he was a commissioner, with the retention of 
his seat at the commissioners’ board ; forcseeinc; that, in all probability, 
liis private pecuniary interests would more or less come into contact 
with the discharg;e of his public duties to the crown. He, therefore, 
voluntarily tendered his resio-nation to Lord Glenclp:, which his lord- 
ship “reluctantly” accepted ; at the same time rcc[uostinp; Mr, Anc:as to 
continue his services as a commissioner three months long;er. 

To assist the g;overnmcnt in planting: the colony, was, doubtless, 
one of the chief dcsig:ns of this company ; but, unless they could 
have made it evident that they could secure, to the proprietary a 
remunerating; profit on tlicir capital, they would neither have 
raised sufficient money, nor have been able to ])roceed on that 
cxtenslX’c scale which was necessary. The directors found it n*- 
quisitet therefore, to embrace many minor objects with which, under 
other circumstances, their manairement woidd not have been encum- 
bered. They had to undertake a long: and arduous voyace to an 
almost unknown country ; and it was not only indispensable that they 
should be prepared with conveyances and provisions for the voyage, 
but witli the means of location and settlement on their arrival. In the 
first place, they had to purchase a given quantity of land in a part of the 
world 12,000 miles distant, that they might enable tlie commissioners 
to corajdete the sales required by the act to be efl’ected lielbre a single 
step could be taken l)v tbem to prepare a conveyance for the emi- 
grants ; and it was essential tliat this purchase, should be made on siieli 
terms, that it would ultimately yield a certain j)rofit; otherwise persons 
could not be expected to advance mouvy. 

Besides the sale of a given quantity of land, tb^ art required the 
commissioners to raise and invest the sum of 20,000/. in the bands of 
trustees appointed by government, before any title ('ould bo given to 
the lands sold ; and no prudent capitalist w’onld have advanced on the 
security of lands so distant, if the company liad not engaged to intro- 
duce into the colony the capital, stock, and labour of British mer- 
chants, ship-owners, and artisans. When this, too, was accomplished, 
and the foundation of the work thereby laid, the directors of the com- 
pany had yet to obtain a subscribed capital of 200,000/., before it 
could be considered as firmly established. This capital was, however, 
soon raised. It was a remarkable instance of success ; for, to use the 
words of the public-spirited chairman, they had (as it were) to go to 
the capitalists of tin’s kingdom, and say — “ Gentlemen, lend ns your 
money to carry out this scheme, notwithstanding there has not yet 
been an acre of land surveyed, nor a British harbour located. Ad- 
vance it to us on the faith of our settled conviction, notwithstanding 
its difficulties, that the project is quite practicable ; that from the in- 
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formation we possess of the country, we believe it must succeed ; for 
the act of parliament presents advantages, in the secure title which 
it gives to the property, and tlie liberal principles of its government, 
that, under the blessing of Providence, and tlie use of proper means, 
will eventually lead to a rich reward for your coiitidence.’^ Such an 
appeal they had to make ; ar^d that, not only with public opinion averse to 
the project, a strong prejudice against some of the early projectors of 
the new system of colonization, a lukewarm government, and many 
members of each house of parliament ojiposed to the whole jnoject — 
but also in the face of formidable opj)Osition from powerful individuals, 
resident in the counlry, who were deeply interested in the rival colonies 
of Western Australia, Van Diemen’s Land, and New South Wales. 
All these difficulties, however, were surmounted; and 360,000/. has 
been subscribed by as respectable a body of shareholders as any 
in tlie kingdom. 

The company was formed January 22, 1836, with the subscribed 
capital of 200,000/. ; this v/as enlarged the same year to 300,000/., 
by an issue of 4000 shares at 1/. premium; during 1837, it was in- 
creased by anothcr^issuc at 1/. lOs. premium; and the issue for the 
only 860 remaining for allotment was closed on the 31st of July, 1838, 
at i/. 10s. premiuui. 

WliL-n the commissioners determined to make a temporary rethiction • 
in the [ .iCe of land, from 20s. to 12s. per acre, the lowest rateihe act 
permits, and, at the s:nnej:ime, declared their intention of selling only 
a limiud (juantity iit the minimum price, and raising the price of the 
lemaiiuk!!’ to 20.^, per aerfi on the 1st of March, 1836, if was thought 
by tlie directors of the S^uith Australian Company, tliat so lavourable an 
ojipoi tunity of securing the reipiisitc cpiantity of land, should not he 
allowed to passunembrui'ed ; and cunscc|ucutly they purchased 13,770 
acres, with a right of pasturage on 220,160 acres, at less than one far- 
thin^' per acre, the purchase including 10*2 of the ac’.res on whicli the 
first town, and jirobable future metropolis, of the province was to be 
erected; besides 320 ac res which they had already selected fur their 
first establishment in Kangarc-o Island, by virtue of which tlicy can 
also lease 5120 acres of pasturage. The directors, aware of the im- 
porUince of a judicious selection of their lands, appointed experienced 
officers to that duty ; and their agent can call for several distinct spe- 
cial surveys, at any time, of any district, from which, after a moK 
accurate knowledge oi the main land has been acquired, and the most 
eligible situations and fertile soils have been discovered, it may be 
deemed desirable to select land. The survey of the town lands having 
been, as the reader is already aware, completed in March, 1837, and 
the respective lots appropriated, six acres were taken, on behalf of the 
company, on tlu‘ south side of Adelaide, and 96 on the north side ; and, 
at the })ublic auction of the GOO town acres, remaining after the preli- 
minary selections had been made, the company’s agent bought 66 : thus 
making the quantity of the company’s possessions in the city of Ade- 
laide 1()2 acres, and at Port Adelaide six acres, being equal to about 
oue-sixth of the town.* 

* That very extensive profits may, even under circumstances less favourable than 
these, be realized by the purchase of land in a new country, and the iniproveineiit 
and erection of buiidings upon it, has been demonstrated by the success of the 
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The tenure of all the company’s land (in common with all land 
purchased in the colony) bein^ absolutely fee-simple, a lar^e field is 
afforded for the discovery of coal and other minerals, and quarries ol‘ 
lime and stone. A practical p^colo^ist and mine ag^ent, accompanied 
by some German miners, has been enp:ap:ed to explore their territory. 
The objects originally contemplated by tlie com])any were : — 

1. The erection upon their town-land, of wharfs, warehouses, dwell- 

Canada company, and is confirmed by the cxporienco of every one acquainted with 
our colonu's. Tlun'c is, in fact, no investment which in new count rus 
affords so certain a ]irofit ; as all land is found to aequin^ a rapidly aui;inciitinf; 
value in proportion to tlu' iiiereasi* of the number and wi'allh of its inhabitants. 'J’he 
following arc a ft'w iiislaiK'os of the rale at which the valiu' of land lias increased in 
the Australian colonies, and of the great additional value which may be giviMi to 
land by a comparalively small outlay. These may serve as an illustration (jf the 
profits which ths company may reasonably expect to derive from that soiiree. 

“The pru'(‘ of land, it is almost necdU'ss to ohserve, is entirely regulated by ils 
situation and quality. In the towns it is as various as in the count]-)' ; nor is theri' 
any place in which the variations are as great, even in .Sydney itself. There it 
ranges from 50/. to 1000/. jut acre, 

“In the course of thirty years, the tract of land in question (the banks of the 
Hawksbur}^) taking tlie unimjiroved laud as our criterion, has evidently arisen to 
this enormous price from having bci'ii of no value whatever, or. in otlicr words, 
each acre of land has increased in value during the interval which has el.ijised since 
the fouhJatioii of the colony at the rate of 3s. *2^d. jut uiiniiin, and this too under 
the m(>st impolitic and ojipressive system [of governmentj to which any ('oloiiy was 
perhaps ever subji'ctcd.” — Wentworth's Australia. 

“ In the year iK'll, Itir. Wentworth sold near lw'6 acri'S of land situated in tlie 
Main-street, and near the King’s Warf, Cusl.om-housi‘, Sydney, for 7K)()/., the 
whole of which, ten years previously, might have be\in bought for 350/, 

“ Building allotmi'iits in Sydney, in a lair situation, comprising a frontage of sixty 
feel, and a di'pth of eighty feet, emild be readily jmreha«;c{l in ls25, fgr from 50/. tu 
15()A 111 1S30, they usually brought at anet ion from GOO/, to 1500/., aeeurdiiig to 
their situation.” — Mr. Boucher^ of New South Wales. 

“ Hobart Town, the capital, is incrijasing in extent with amazing rapidity, and 
the ground in the iieighhourliood is proportionably rising in value. To giv(' you an 
idea of this, I am now in treaty for JOO/. worth of land, which, six years ago, sold 
for 4/. an acre, and is now valued at 10/. Adjouiiiigto houses in Hobart 'I'owii. land 
sells at 300/. per acre ; my jiurehase is not a quarter of a mile olf. The city will 
spread there in five years, and then it will be worth 750.^ There are spots of land 
within the town actually worth 2000/. per acre.” — Juurnul of u Voyaye from Cal- 
cutta to Van Diemen's Land, by Mr. Prinsep. 

“ Value of Land. — About eight acres of land, remotely situated in tlie subnrl>R 
of Launceston, were brought to the hammer on Monday last, by Mr. Underwood, 
and realised 230/. When it is known lhattho allotment was situated in any thing 
but a desirable jilacc for building on, quite out of the town, and that nothing had 
been (Teeted thereon, it will, we think, be acknowledgt'd that Launceston and its 
neighbourhood is on the advance.” — Launceston Advertiser, May >6lh, l!s;H. 

“As a jiroof (if proofs are wanted) of the increased value of land in this town, 
some aUotments in tlie vicinity of ht. John’s Church Inive been recently sold by 
jirivate contract, at nearly four hundred jiounds per tictnV'— Cornwall Chronicle, 
Launceston, Van Diemen's Land, April 'Ihth, 183H. 

“ At the sale of crown lands which took place last week, several allotments se- 
lected near the court-house, at Maitland, were bought at the exceedingly high j)riee 
of 220/. per acre. May 27.— Two allotments of land in Macquarie-street, fronting 
the government domain, were sold by private contract, by Mr. Samuel Lyons, 
on Monday last, to the following gentlemen : Lot 8, 31 ft. frontage, to L. Duguid, 
Esq., at 12/. 10s.— 425/. ; Lot 9, ,33 ft. 3 in, to A. B. Spark, Esq., at 12/. 10s.— 
415/. 12s, 6d. June Gth.— On Thursday, eight allotments of land, in Bridge-street, 
part of the Old J^jumber Yard, were sold by Mr. Jacques, seven oi them were pur- 
chased at 15/. per foot, and the eighth at 15/. lOs. ; the purchasers were, Mr. J. 
Hughes, 2, H. James, 1, Lyons, 1, Montefiore, 2, M‘Donald, 2,** ^Sydney Monitor^ 
Auguit 19/ A, 1935. 
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ing*houses, &c., and letting or leasing the same to the colonists, or 
otherwise disposing of them. 

2. The improvement and cultivation of their country-Iands, and the 
leasing or sale of part of it, if deemed expedient, and the sub-let- 
ting of their pasture land at advanced rates. 

3. The laying out of farms, the erection of suitable buildings there- 
on, and letting the same to industrious tenants on lease, with the right 
of purchase before the expiration of such lease, at a price to be fixed 
at the time the tenant may enter. 

4. Tlie growth of wool for the European markets. 

5. The pursuit of the whale, seal, and other fisheries, in the gulfs 
and seas around the colony, and the curing and salting of such fish as 
may be suitable for exportation. 

6. The salting and curing of beef and pork for the stores of ships, 
and for tin*, purposes of general export. The abundance of salt of 
superior strc'ngth and quality with which Kangaroo Island abounds, 
will afl'ord tlic utmost facility for the profitable pursuit of this object. 

7. The estalilishment of a bank or banks in, or connected with, 
the new colony of Sguth Australia, making loans on land or produce 
in the colony, and the conducting of such banking operations as the 
directors may think expedient. 

But, ill tiie onset of tlie colony, it so happened that they^ad to 
equip auvi fhspatch the first body of settlers, who were there for about 
five months befon', the irov<-rnor and his staff arrived. On the departure 
of the comjiaii^'s oxjiedition, ample instructions were given by the 
directors for tlicir guidance ; but, as it was impossible, at this early 
stage of the enterprise, t ' obtain men capable of meeting every emer- 
gciiey, som# trials naturally ensued. These circumstances had been 
foreseen, and stated to the government; and an intimation was given 
that the company’s first ex])edition would most probably reach the co- 
lony before any of his Majesty’s vessels in the confident expectation 
that the necessary prfdi'ction would he afforded in such an event, by 
the appointment of a temporary magistrate. In this, however, the 
directors were disappointed ; and, it being impossible to delay the cx- 
[ledition without great expense, they hud to provide against the evils 
that (Misiiedas well as ihey could. 

They supplied their vessels with provisions equal to one year’s con- 
sumption, besides 200 barrels of flour ; but, as accidents might atteufl 
some of their ships on their passage, their officers were furnished with 
the means of supplying themselves from Van Diemen s Land. It was 

* The company’s slii]), flic Duke of York^ wliicli carrietl out the company’s 
colonial manager and cmigi'ants, reached Nepean Bay on the 27 th July, lb3G, being 
tin; first vi'ssel that made that port ; and the company’s manager was tlie first 
to set fool oil shori' — “ surmounting his mud hut with the British ensign defended 
by a small battery.” The company’s barque, Lady Mary Velham, arrivi'd there on 
the 30th of July, and their ship, John Pirie, ontlic IGth of Aug. The commissioners’ 
surveying vessel, the liapid, arrived, at Kangaroo Island on the 19th August, and 
their ship the Cygnet, with provisions and stores, on the 1 1th September. Thus it 
w ill be seen that the three first ships that arrived in the colony belonged to the com- 
pany, and had been there for some weeks before the first vessels of the commissioners, 
and the with the governor, did not, as already staled, arrive until five 

months after th(i colonial manager had landed at Kingseote, during which period 
they were without any government whatever. 
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not only necessary to introduce into the colony provisions of all kinds, 
but also sheep, cattle, pigs, and other kinds of stock, that the colonists 
might have a constant supply of fresli provisions; and from which 
also, when the stock had sufficiently increased, the company’s ships 
might be provisioned. Had not this precaution been taken, previous 
to the arrival of the commissioners’ vessels with supplies, the lives of 
the first emigrants v juld have been exposed to the greatest hazard, in 
case of the loss or long detention of any of the company’s vessels, as 
was fearfully exemplified in the failure of the great attempts at coloniza- 
tion made in the reign of Klizabeth. 

In arranging this (‘xpeditiini, the board had likewise to consider 
what trades would be imnerati-ely required in the infant settlement, 
so as not to leave thhr manager d( '^endent unon a casual supply from 
others ; but to hove every needful aid unch r his own. c(‘utroI. They liad, 
therefore, to become carpenters, brickm ikus, liiiie-bu» lers, blacksiuitijs, 
boat-builders, and fishermen ; and, in short, to emi)rae(‘ whatever was 
required for the advantage ^nd comfortable scttleme’t o' , new colony. 
The absence of any one of these tradesmen migjit have ijro\cd fatal to 
their success : — for instances without a hlacksmitl ‘s shop, tiu y could 
neither have buiklcd nor po inted ; and their conveyance-;, both by sea 
and land, would soon have stood still. Iron wms really ofinore Vai"" than 
gold, ‘ilw'ould have been a long waiy, about 800 miles, to have sent to 
Van Diemen's Land, to sharpen a share, an axe, a coulter - r a maitoek. 
Workmen, tools, and mateilals, wen', there'bte, selcciid lo. ilj(' establish- 
nient of several essential trades; and the overse.rsaiulmen ( ^ ..leb branch 
W’cre contracted w ith for tw’o or three ars from the d oi tin •* ;.i:i\\d 
in the colony, the w’ages of the officers oeii i i rgulau o i)y a ]» •' ■ i essive 
increase, and, partially, by the rate oi ilu' tempany’s piolits; and 
those of the men by an annual increase, d a certain sum receiva!)le 
upon the faithful fulfilment of tlieir atrr^en.ent • llu' ^ate (;.* tlie whole 
being rather above than below the rernuneradon of labour, in Ibi^dand. 
Certain parties have objected to the coinpuiy undeitakiug so juanv 
trades ; but, liow’cvcr undesirable under other cireinnstanei s, llu v cfjuld 
on no account have been dispensed witii, wdibout ( iitaiiiMg the de- 
struction of the best interests of the eolonv, as well tjj( conipuieg and 
the eventual failure of the undertakimr. 

With such success were tlicsc eaiiy movements of the directors 
wowned, that after 200,000/. liad been subscribed, a prciniiim was ob- 
tained on a further issue of shares, sufficient to defray the (uitirc (ex- 
penses incurred in the formation of tluj company. 

The prospectus, as we have seen, alludes to “ tlu’ erection upon their 
town lands of wharfs, warehouses, dwelling-hous(^s,’* Ac. ; but on 
mature consideration, the directors thouglit it would be advantageous 
to abstain from building speculations. It occurred to them that the 
original design of the company would be fulfilled, at the same time that 
an enormous outlay of capital, and the maintenance of an expensive 
establishment would be avoided, by letting llic town lots on building 
leases, without disposing of the freehold ; thereby obtaining a handsome 
interest on the cost of the land, and securing buildings on their pro- 
perty, which, as the leases terminate, will revert to the company, 
buildings, however, required for their own immediate use, as their 
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banks, offices, &c., have been constructed; and they have contracted 
with the colonial government for the erection of a number of cottages, 
sent out by the commissioners, emigration depots, &c. 

The object of the directors being to reduce expenditure, to secure a 
return for capital, and to avoid c.alling for more instalments than arc 
indispensable, they purposely abstain from any extensive cultivation of 
their rural sections, wishing to leave such farming oj^erations to their 
augmenting tenantry. They will probably retain possession of two or 
tlirec stock farms in peculiar districts, but no more : as, by creating a 
tenantry, a profitable result t“an be obtained without incurring the 
cost and care of a large establislinu'nt. 

The influx of moderate capitalists iias, indeed, already enabled the 
board to instniet their manager to withdraw gradually from many 
smaller iiiidertakim-s, I'ssential in the lormatioii of a colony, and neces- 
saiy as subsidiary to tlie conimcnccment of tlieir larger operations. 
Tlie fiilnre, as wrll as tlie past, policy of tlie directors, will therefore Le 
to eoneeiitniU' the objects of the (tmipaiiy, for which tlu' prospects of 
the colony ari‘ peculiarly favourahle. Their dock-yard establishment, 
they liope, cr(‘ l(*ng, to let on lease to a jirivate settler. For their 
town acres, tle y expect t(» grant hiiilding leases; and, instead of ex- 
teMvi’. •* eukivalioii of tlu ir (‘Oiintiy lands, they are planting them 
i.id.i- r -s ni'ants, paying moderate, but remunerating rents. By 
tbI^ li.e.vU' liny bo})e t(- simjiliiV the company’s operations, and 
ultimati \\ coniine them e.mr leading points; namely, land, flocks, 
Hsiu'iy, an i '.ml ing ; to jvork il.esc at a moderate expense, and apply 
to them the me. ‘ is placed at tlnhr disposal. Thus monopoly, or inter- 
fere me with private settie*rs, will he avoided and the board and its 

^ 111 tin Anfitraf/iui Ih'bruary 24, 1838, appear some severe 

,, (> ct. < "iKiu.kl inaiiin’e'iiiont, whi(‘h, if persevered in, says the 

eriit' !'. 'a i'ubiic \ei;) l-r in.nle aj^ainst tin* eompiuiy, aiida deti'niuiied refusal 

'III 0 ' ’.'.Lit Mi iij. '’..loiii'' .il a- iransacl luiMiu'ss with it, will becuiiie general 
a.' ’ " ’ 'i'.i a ilu- .'vil e..mplaiiiC(l of. the cumiiaiiy is admonished to 

a (i.iuptlUion tilth tin Htttlirs; ' > pta\ ha.se artieles in demand elsewhere, and 
1.) .'.fii ilio'.' ,ii doles iii the colony., a fair and easy prolit ; but. on no occasion to 
penult itsa..'eut'> Im ciiior the prun.u'tal uKu'kvta. as coinpclitors against private incr- 
cliaiit' . 1 ! |iii\.i!M families “ It !.■> hiU an act of justice,” adds the editor, “ to the 
e\ 0 ‘ lu I.'. ‘ ..irUiUi! ai.d kinvotors ( . n •' company, to state that their views have all 

teu.d ;! i lit’t/urc of the colony. 4’hoir sclu'ines have nut been those of grasping 
traders, lott of ilu- enUghleneil aiul tar-sightod merclumts of England ; and, witka 
pliilanihropy worth) ol' t’diistiaiiity in its pun\st days, they have sought to engraft 
upon th. ir (■..ninio'oi.i! out 'iprisj* the moral and religious pc sperity of the cum- 
nuinitv.” 4’hc slate of tiling ^ coniplaiiiod of will be put an end to by the wise and 
timely detciiniiialio7i if the board “to simplify the company’s operations, and, by 
conlining tlnmi to land, flocks, lisliiiig, and banking, to avoid monopoly or interlcr- 
ence with private settlers. “ .\ii extraet from the strie lures above alluded to w’as^ 
published in the Tonics of .‘’^eptk'rnber 2 1st, by a eoiTospondent, sicruing himself 
“ D. L. N..’* un;’. eoiii])aui(;d, however, by the editor of the South Australian 
Gazette' ('xe\di>a'ion of the board of maiiagenu’iit in Loudon. In replying to this 
anonymous writer, the editor (»f the South Australian Record observes, “ Wo find 
the South yViistralian Uouipaiiy's endeavours have far from satisfied this easily 
pleased Lorrespoiulent, who iiltribules to their eoiid net the most peculating eharacter, 
beeaus(; tlieir pritats and liis idtM.s c.uiuoL harmonise. Let us reverse the cause of 
complaint in this instance, bysup]»osing the company were imdorselliiig the colonists. 
Why, instead ofoii(’.‘?<jli ary letter of complaint as lo tlieinodeofcoiidiieling their busi- 
ness, the whole colony would uniti'in <-ondeinniug such a monopolizing measure. Tho 
Soutli Australian Com])aiiY have, how'over, too large an mlerest in the welfare of the 
colony to adopt priuciples at ail likely lo occasion variauco W’ith the South Aus- 

M 
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officers, by diiniiiisliino’ the minibcr of tlio olfjorts of tlu'ir care, will be 
enabled to prosecute more vigorously and steadily those which they 
retain. 

The growth of wool is one of the great objects eontem]>lated by the 
eompanv. The extensive tracts of rich and well-watered pasture with 
which South Australia abounds; capable, even in its natural state, ol 
supporting unlimited flocks and lu'rds, and ])roved by the evidence ol 
local residents to be of the most improving and nourishing description ; 
and the high estei m in which the Australian w'ools are la id, decidc'dly 
governing, as they do, the w'ool markets; and having, moreover, been 
a source of such great wealth to the sister (‘olonies, — left no doubt in the 
minds of the directors as to the advantages which must accrue from a 
judicious selection and management of sheep in South Australia. For 
this purpose, thev obtained, by \irtue of their purchase* of lands, tin* 
right of pasturage of a vast extent of territory at a rent of loss than om* 
farthing an acre, on which they enjoy the important j)rivi}egi* of(*hang- 
ing their sheepwalks every three years, if necc^saiv; an advantage 
deemed in Spain essential to the welfare of the Hocks, and conscipiently 
to the production of wool of the linest (piality. 

Jt W’as imperatively net’cssary to lay the foundation of this branch of 
their j^^TSuits by imj)ortations from Ihigland, or tin* surrounding colo- 
nics. In either case, the risk of sea voyage was iricvitable, and that 
without the protection of insurance, as no un(h*rwriters will grant 
policies on a cargo so liable to mortality'. Thi'y commenced their 
stock by purchasing a very superior lot of pure Merino rams and owes, 
selected in Saxony for a shcep-hohler in 'bin Diesnen’s Land, but 
afterwards handed over to them at little incic tlian jirime cost. They 
have also sent out souk* jaire Leieesters and j)owu shec'p, and 

tw’oiity Cashmere goats, for which the Australian eliinate is eonsideri'd 
well adapted ; but for the general sup]>ly of stork, thi* board look to 
the neiglibouring colonies of Van Dienu'ii’s J.and and New South 
Wales, and occasionally to tlie Cape of Good Hope, wliere sheep for 
mutton can he hought for about 5s. eacli, wJilch may also answer to 
cross witli their purer breeds. Tlu^ im|m»venu-uts in iIk^ breed of slieep 
in Van Diemen’s Land, its contiguity to Soutli Australia, ami tin? 
(comparative clieapu(*ss of stock at other places, attracted tin* notice of 
the company’s officer in the colony, who was also urged by the ad- 
vancing stale of the season (allowing which to jiass away iinim[)roved 
would have retarded the flocks eiiiotln'r year) to attempt somiiwliat 
extensive purchases tlirougli their agents at Hobart Town and Laun- 
ceston, both extensive and expcrieiieed mereliants, accustomed to the 

tralians; hciicc*, an uiiquesLi«)nal)lc s<*c*nrily envelopes their op(‘r:ilions ; and wo 
liave great pleasure in adding our teslirnoiiy, that hitherto tlie transactions of this 
body have been so higlily iinjirossed with the stamp of honour as to leave no question 
relative to tlu'ir future procedure, nor can the sfuleinenls of an anonymous and 
indiscreet promulgator at all alfec.t the fame their past efforts have so .justly ineriti'd.’* 
Indeed, it does not ajijjear how the company can very well injure the colony without 
injuring themselves, or henelit themselves without eonferriiig corros])onding advan- 
tages on the colony. In dismissing thi.s subj(;<-(, Ave may remark that, to our minds, 
it appears clear, from a perusal of tin* <.-oiiipaiiy’s report, that, if they had not in the 
onset acted as merchants, supplying the colony with provisions and stores, a fainint 
must have ensued ; and, but for their continuing llui supply of provisions to this day, 
the prices of the colwual market would have hcou much higher than they are. 
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purchase and sliipnient of sJieop. Notwithstanding the precautions 
used to ensure the safe arrival of the cargo, owing to tempestuous wea- 
ther and voyages protracted by contrary winds, several perished on the 
passage. As, liowever, the freight was only payable on those sheep 
laudecl alive, tin* pecuniary sacrifice was confined to the original cost 
of those which were lost. These casualties have naturally produced 
suggestions for diminishing the risk of future shipments ; and, as the 
inhabitants of Van DiemeiTs Land and New South Wales seem in- 
clined now to sliip stock on their own account to South Australia for 
sale win'll landed, the company’s manager has been instructed to 
embrace such op[)ortunities of adding to their fiocks. Already about 
100 cattle and 200 sheep have been thus procured, in addition to 
their fornu'r stock, on moderate terms ; and, if these speculations 
1)0 repeated, the necessity for importations (with their consequent risk) 
will he greatly lessened.* The company’s present stock is upwards 
0000 sheep and lambs, now thriving on their pastures of South 
Australia, almost all fine woolled. When South Australia is spread 
with floeks from the iVlurrumbidgee to the Torrens, the historian may 
sinil'' to vSee the careful enumeration of a few Imndreds of sheep in the 
enmpanv’s rej)ort ; but be will reflect that 't is to the courage, the 
foiesi^lit, and the pi'rseveraiice of the company, and of th^ other 
fbuffccUrs if tile eolonv, that he owes the wide-spread, valuable, and 
iumimerabli' Moi'ks wlii<h nil! then whiten the land, and tliat, but for 
the eai(‘ and solicitude which neglected no precaution, however trifling 
in appi'araiiee, la. might lawe been one of a colony still struggling with 
waul and diflicuhy. 

'^riie cultivation of the company’s herds has only been attended to, to 
a very iimifed extent. In tbeir original report, the directors expressed 
their intention to restrict this department of their operations until the 
colony should be more advanced, and they should be better acquainted 
with the precis! (k'lnands for superior ol)jcct^. As opportunities offered 
for the importatim.) oi cattle and pigs, they have been embraced, in- 
cluding siqiplies of draught hoc, es ; but the company cannot yet boast 
of large lumibers of this description of stock. By late advices it ap- 
])('ars that tlie company possess about eight horses and mares, 150 
oxen, working ]>uhoeksK and cows, and about 62 pigs on the main 
land, besides the stock of pigs, &e., on Kangaroo Island, the naturaj 
produce of* which will jiave tlie way for increased numbers, it found 
desirable, or for sale to the colonists’, if not otherwise wanted. Many 
of the company’s animals have already contributed to their income, as, 
when not einploved in llu' carriage of the conqiany’s goods, they have 
been hired by the settlers at eompcnsatiug rates. 

It may be observed, rn passant , that the company s stock will assist 
any of tiieir tenants whose means may compel them to hire, as their 
occasions) demand ; and that, as they cannot, at present, expect to 
possess the extensive flocks their pastures would support, they may let a 
portion to others. 

The company, it has been seen from the plan already quoted, con- 
templated the salting and curing of beef and pork. Salt beef being an 

* We iiudersland that these numbers have been increased by further purchases 
Ilf a similar nature. ..... 

t This sleek has since been by further purchases, dehyerea ftt Adelaide. 
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article of great importance, they have resolved to pay attention to the 
breed of cuttle best adapted for it, but in this brunch they have not 
made much progress. Salt beef can be purchased at the Cape of Good 
Hope, as low as 2 J-d. per lb., therefore less has been shipped at Lon- 
don ; but pork can seldom be obtained there, and is very seance in all 
the eastern colonics. The directors have then'forc not given much at- 
tention to this point; but have postponed extensive operations until they 
should be more conversant with the climate, food, of the colony. 
They expect to procure regular supplies of oxen from the Cape and 
the other Australian colonies. 

Another branch ol‘ the company's pursuits is the irhafc, sea/y and 
other fisheries. The bays and gulfs of South Australia are well known 
to be the favourite resorts of tlu^ black whale, and only a short distance 
from the coast is tlic princijral fishing ground. From the j)ort of 
Sydney alone upwards of slvtii sail of vessels are annually lltU'd out 
for the black oil and sperm whale fisheries ; and the success which has 
hitherto crowned their efforts, has fully ecjualled the expectations of 
the colonist. Indeed, it is manifest that, if it be a profitable specula- 
tion — as undoubtedly it is— to send vessels from England to the 
southern ocean, it must be far more profitable to establish depots in tlu* 
immediate vicinity of the fishing grounds, near which small vessels may 
be constantly enijiloyed, during the season, in fishing, and at; oAher 
times in the coasting trade ; and at which stations the blubb r may 
be cheaply reduced, and the oil itself be easily transmitted to the most 
desirable market. Tlie directors of the f?outh Australian (.’oinpany, 
therefore, rightly concluded that this branch of traffic on Id afford a 
reasonable prospect of a regular payment of their dividends, until tlu ir 
lands and commercial establishments should be brought into operation ; 
and were induced, at considerable outlay and effort (as operations of 
this nature, on a small scale, will barely sup[)ort the expense of their 
establishment), to purchase and fit out four ships — two of which re- 
ceived their dispatches -within one month from the date of the com- 
pany’s formation, and the otliers only a few weeks afUTwarJs. Tliey 
likewise fixed their principal station at Kiiigscote,'* Kangaroo Island, 
where provisions and ships’ stores might always be r(*ady, and tlunr 
vessels, after eaoli cruise, might return t( retit, and exchange tlu'ir 
casks ; and whence their cargoes might be scut on freight to Fingland. 
^riiey have also formed a whaling establislimi'nt at a newly-discovered 
anchorage in Emujunter Bay, named Rosetta Harbour, at which, dur- 
ing the past season, they obtained about 160 tons of black oil, and 

♦ Kingsi-uto, tho principal settlement and chief marilimo slalii n of the South Aus- 
tralian company, is situated uu the point of land whicli divides the Buy of Shoals 
from Seal Buy, and has two miles ol water froiiUgn, one mile in each of those bays ; 
commanding a full view of Ncpcaii Bay from Point Marsdeii to Kangaroo Head, 
inchiding the opposite coast of Cape Jervis. It is admirably sheltered from all 
winds, and well situated for commercial piiqioscs. By tlie last accounts it appears 
that the company had warehouses for stores, and dwellings fur their otlicers, in ])i o- 
ccss of erection, and that some workshops had been formed for the mechanics in 
their employ. J lu'y had also landed a saw mill, corn mill, patent slip, capubl(* of 
raising ships of 500 tons, and a steam engine of 20 horse power; hut their erection 
is postponed until the most eligible .site can be,^fixcd upon. A road has l)een cut 
through a thick forest to a farm nine miles ofl’, and other local improve men ts arc 
in progress. 
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si'vcn tons of wlialcbono ; and during the present season tlie company’s 
manager has formed another at Thistle’s Island, in h 5 penccr’s Gulf. 

The whaling vessels already owned by the company arc the Duke of 
York^ Caj^tain R. Morgan ; Ladij Mary Pelham, Captain R. Ross ; 
Sarah ami Elhahctli, Captain J. Wakeling; and Guiana, Captain G. 
W, Dolling ; — fitted for the sperm and black whale fishery : and also 
llic South Amlralian, Captain A. Allen, to be employed in the coasting 
Irade in summer, and the black whale fishery in winicr. The company 
also possess the John Pirie, Captain Martin, and the Lord Hobart, 
Captain Hawson, which are engaged in the trade v^li the neighbouring 
colonies. In whaling, as in other pursuits, suedife is uncertain; and 
the South Australian company, like others in the trade, have had 
varied experience ; to say nothing of the casualties incident on the 
first location of their officers and men, and their having to ])rosccute this 
fishery in bays previously unknown, and in a season of the violence of 
which they were ignorant.*' Notwithstanding every untoward eircuin- 
stance, the entire jjroducc of the force employed in the black wnale 
fishery during the season of 1837, was, according to the company s 
last report, about 200 tons of oil, and 10 tons of whalebone, the gioss 
value of which was estimated at about 6600/., and since that time an^ 
other consignment of oil and whalebone has been received winch has 
realized about oOOO/.f Thus the. South Australian Company kis had 


' Aihoii|^>t the casualtitis here relerrod to, may be cniimerateA the total loss of 
two of tli(i coinpiiiiv’s vrs'^els. *'riio board in London heard nothing oi tlw Du e of 
1 ork, after her deparluiv from Van Dioineii’s Land, except that, m December, 
iNdfi, .gie had reached tlic fislung station; and, when expeetmg advices irom Her, 
which, by reporting her succc.ss, would ciiahle them to proteid the cargo hj^ insurance, 
IIk'.v received tidiiurs , '’her t<ttal loss, on the 14tli August, 1837, on an niikiiownreeliii 
Ihc'South Seas. Tlio ollieers and <‘rew (with juiolhcr crew sho had reseucdlioni 
shipwreck a few weeks pixvious) ^^ere saved. The cost oi the ship and outlit A^as 
insured, and value Inns nearly all been r(‘ecived from the underwriters. lln!*V(;«/A 
.lust rat in, anotlier of tin- company’s vessels, desigiicd lor mercantile pm*puscs or 
wlnilinii voy.iavs (as occasion might reipiire), after disembarking her passc'iigers and 
cargo, v;as dispatched to Encounter Bay, to assist the company s gang at that 
Mahon At liio *h..sc of tiic seiiM.ii, she returned to Kingseote, and landed the oil; 
and, afUTwardspro.'eedinglw Em ounter Bay, she was, during a most violni^^ 
fn.mtlKi S.E., driven on the rocks, and totally wrecked. 

chictly lliroiigh the calmness and intrepidity oi the commander. I he insuiam t ot 

this vcss('] iriiulMKsed tin- eoni])any for her cost and outht. Ihc Lady Mary 

also touched the gi’onml on the coast ol New Guinea; 
watiT, the captain was compelled to put into Isourabaya in September, i 37, ^ 
examine her bottom and do the m-dful repairs; wlmdi being comp hied slie sa led 
fur South Australia in January last. Her cost and oullit were protected by nism- 
ance, as well as the cargo obtained. The John Pirir was also dnyen on shoie at 
Encounter Bay, during the stium before alluded to, but got oil without muc i 
damage. 

t Mr Gougcr, in his “ Australia in 1837,” has betrayed his iporance of this and 
(her d™,artiTOU(s „f llio company s operations. ‘•The ,vha mg hnsiness ol tlio 
imanv - savs tlmt geiitlenianf‘-Uas liitherlo proved jinlortunate-partly fiom 
aeeidenlMo shipping, andjiaidly from dispnte.s vvhielihave arisen as to the right of 
lisliing in the hays and gulf of the province, and which have caused some ol he scanun 
•md Siihovdinale ollieers employed in that service to leave thou eiig.iginiuit. W kn 
h r the eonipaiiY-s t.usiness shall bo plaiaal u.id.ar an organmed system. 

l!::.'vm it n.ayn.ake‘good returns, for there are hays 'h ^c pr.™ 

which all'ord as good fishing as any to lie found in the vvoiid l o tills „i.umuni3 
sialemeiil it iiiiiv be snlUeieiiKoanswer that the company's whaling estahlishmcnks an 
m-nani-vt! one, and that they liave rattier gained than lost by t he disputes w ith h rugners 
— Uie disalfecled seamen alluded to having eoiiie over lo the coinpimy. 1 he good 
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the honour, not only of sending: the first oniij^rants to, hut of im- 
porting; the first returns from, this young: mid rising; colony. 

Besides the vessels employed in the fishing;, other of tlie com])'Any’s 
vessels of from 100 to 200 tons burthen are advantag;eously employed 
in bringing; up stones and stock from the neighbouring colon ic's, for 
Avhich trade they are more particularly adapted, besides ivhich, there 
are smaller craft for inland navigation. ' 

In reference to the seal and ivhalc fishery, for which the company 
rent out boats and other materials, the dirc'ctors report that tlu'ir pro- 
secution is, for the present, deferred. The superior imj)ort;ince ot the 
whale-fishery, with 4^ inducements to its extension, and the desire ol 
the board to concentrate their operations on those snbjeets of greater 
magnitude and prospect of profit, have led to the contraction ol the 
arrangements already made for this minor fishery ; favourable op})ov- 
timities occurring for canc(‘lliug, with their own consent, the engage- 
ments of several men hired for this object, they have been embraced, 
as it can be renewed whenever really desirable. 

In the prospectus of the company, it was stated that they would 
apply themselves to the laifing out of farm, erection of suitable build- 
ingSf and leasing them icith right of purchase ; but, as the land they 
had purchased could only become valuable, by cultivation, tlu^ directors 
did not think it advisable themselves to enter extimsively into this 
employment; their aim being rather, ifpossibh', to introduce inttW-he 
colony anew description of emigrants, — a farming tenantry, tlu' mower 
of the yeomanry of the. father land, — that ail might lie assimilated as 
closely as possible to British institutions. After a careful and d( lilx'rate^ 
conference with practical farmers, the board agrt'dl n})on a form ot 
lease, by which they hoped to efiect the leasing of their lands; a most 
desirable measure, although never before attempted l>y any land com- 
pany. Indeed, South Australia is tiu only colony as yet where the 
experiment is likely to succeed, as it allbrds facilities pn-siuited by no 
other. When land is procurable at a very low ])rire, all Ixx'ome pro- 
prietors, and none tenants; but they are bindhohlers witliuut t'ither 

returns” wliidi Mr. (umpor pndiris ‘'may” accrao ‘‘ujhIct an niYaui/t d .system, ” 
are already, in part at lea.sl, realized, as we Ikiac .sIkiaau aleue. But the ei>m])any’s 
“ attempt tu build dii]).s in the rehmy,” tin; learned eub nial heereliiry ( w hose twelve 
months’ ab.senco from, and nut liis year’s re.sidenee in it. must he !iis ajtnh'^A ) l uii- 
siders “a very 'vvildtind dangerous exjierimeut. It <loc*s not." .■'ays he, ” ])ay in 
V<aii Diemen’s Land, where wages aie lower and m:iterial.-> ehetqier tlniii in South 
Au^t^alia, be.sidcs wliich it is a very expensive operntien. It wouhl he inlinitely 
cheaper tu purchase and sail out snitill Ae>sds tli:iu to Iniild them on lh(‘ spot ; and 
I mudi repet the idea is heinj?, a<-ted upi ii. .-jn I led eonAineed that it Avill he lh(‘. 
means of sw(‘(*pinp; away the ])roihs aei-niinp upon talier pints of the eonijiany’s 
husine.s.s.” IJere, a^ain, vve must set Mi. (i(»iiper r'niit. 'I'lie cnmjainy never 
contemplated building otluT than such hoal.<, .small craft, Ac., tis rajuld not he sailed 
out from Liiplaiid ; and surely a jirovi.sion for the repaii ing of shijes aa a, s indispensable 
in the erection of the « olony. Bui, had the ea|Hiial scauetaiy hea n til his jiost of 
duty, he would have found that the governor lias heeii so hard rim lor xvant of a pas- 
sape-hoat, llitil lie lias actually einployed tliese wild and danjuTeus experimentalists 
to build him a small-decked vtssed of about twenty t<nis at. ti lixed ]H(dit to tlie coiii- 
pany above prime cost ! We are plad, liowcver, that in some ri'sjiects this “ most 
influentiiil e.slaf)IisJiment,” on AA'liidi Mr. (ioii^(*r admit ' he was “unwi.se enoiigli to 
think Aviih some jealousy at the time of its f(»]inaiioii” (no doubt alter liis oAvn and 
friends’ unsuccessful efforts to eslaldish a joint-stock company), is dettmed worthy 
of approbation ; and, by his own confession, “ is likely tu be of very extensive 
use to tlie province.” 
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laliour or capital, except to the limited extent of their own families. In 
South Australia, the temptation to j^rasp more land than can be culti- 
vated, is removed ; and the farmer with small funds, becomes a tenant, , 
with ample labour and means; having the privilege of eventually 
becoming the })roprietor of his lands, as the lease gives a power of 
rcdcinj)tion before its cx])iration. Instead of erecting buildings for the 
tenant, and thcre!)y incurring great outlay and expense, the directors 
ol tlic company jireCerred granting him a loan of money proportionate 
to his own capital, and leaving him unfettered in the construction of 
his house and appurtenamms. This advance, however, is only jjayable 
in instalments; and no instalment cun be dra^ until tln^ company’s 
colonicd manager has been satished that tlie tenant’s own funds have 
beem entirely expended on his farm ; which thus becomes security for 
tlif. repayment of the loan. The rate of interest for this aid is that 
current in the colony; and experience has [)roved that Australian 
interest is highly remunerating. The terms of rent are equivalent to a 
prolitable interest on the company’s outlay, during the lease; and, if 
die freeliold be claimed l)y the tenant, the purchase money for its 
redein])tion will supply the company with ample funds for procuring 
a further quautity’of land, and leave a handsome residue ofprolit. The 
lease, while allowing the occupant to pureliase, reserves to tlie company 
all mines and (piarrie.s; and, as no land is let witli tlie i^ht of re- 
(If'niption within three miles of the town, they retain the advantages of 
;■ '.hat may \k wittiiii tin- immediate sulinrhs. Attached to each 
freehold farm, is a certdia right of exclusive pasturage, but not fully 
(‘'pial to that pro[>orlioi^ held by the eompany, so that a sur[)lus will 
always remain for their flocks euid herds. 

In commenein ■' this plan, it was found necessary to fix a very moderate 
rate of rent and aidcmption, as an encouragement to tlie Hrst tenants; 
Imt the value of property inereasing, and the advantages of the com- 
])aTiy becoming more known and appreciated, a demand arose lor 
farms, and the directors embraced favourable 0 ])[)ortunities for advancing 
their ti'rms, making tlie increase gradual, so that the plan was not 
cheeked. Alter agr(‘cing with eiglit Umants, the lirst increase was 
made; and, when six fi rms wore let on the higher terms, they were 
iiirther raised, at wliiidi prices a few leases were granted ; and the 
direciors, considei ing their tenants could yet afibrd the company a 
greater remuneration, nuulc another additional charge, which is now 
in force :* nineteen tenants leasing 1 840 acres of freehold land , Tvith 
right of exclnsi^e pasturage over 1*2,160 acres, have taken leases since 

* Tlio present rales of rental are, /or Freehold Land,^ 

4s. per acre per aiuiiuii the first seven years, 
as. - - - seeoiid seven years, 

(is. ... third seven years ; 

and/or Fasturnye, — 10s. per *nnuni for eaeh square mile, or GIO acres. The. 
present t .-rins for redeeming the freehold land, and right of pasturage leased with 
it, are — 

£ I per acre, if before the first seven years, 

.") from fu’>.t to second seven years, 

6 from second to third seven year.s ; 

hut from the groat iiierrase in the value (d’ land in the eoloiiy, it is quite possible 
that these terms may be advaiii'cd. 'I'Ik' eompany’s lands, though in their natural 
state, are lit for iminediate tillatre, and it must be allowed that a. moderate rent, fair 
terms of purebase, and a loan of money if required, arc great encouragements. 
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the commencement of this plan last year, every one of whom has proved 
his capability for his eng:a"emcnt, by placing with the company for re- 
payment in South Australia, a reasonable sum of money as exclusive 
farming capital. Some have lodged a further sum in the company’s 
bank. Many of these farmers have large families, and every one is 
required to take out two labourers, hired for two years certain, thus 
securing the means of cultivating his land. Most particular testimo- 
nials have been required from every applicant. Had the directors been 
indifferent to this point, they could have let more farms ; but they 
preferred declining proposals, where character and qualification were 
dubious.* 

In proof of the important influence which this novel experiment in 
the science of colonization is likely to have upon the colony, w'e may 
quote the following striking testimony given in the evidence of J. E. 
Manning, Esq., registrar of the supreme court, Sydney, in a recent 
Parliamentary return ; namely, “ that the inducements held out by the 
South Australian Company to emigrants possessed of 100/. and up- 
wards, will prevent the tide of spontaneous emigration to New South 
Wales.” The editor of the South Australian RecortU in bearing his 
testimony to the benefits likely to result from this plan to the small 
farmer with moderate means, who otherwise*, could not settle in South 
Australia, '■ays, — We will mention to our readers a case within our 
own knowledge : — A farmer, wdio had I)een unable to bear up against 
the times here, and who, with a capital of loO/., had also a wife and 
four children, obtained a lease for twenty-one years of sixty-seven acres 
of land belonging to the company, at an annua!« rent of 4s. per a(‘re for 
the first seven years, 5s. for the next seven years, and bs. ibr the last 
seven, with a right of purchasing the fee simple of the land at any 
time during the lease, on certain moderate terms. He di posited his 
150/. with the company, and obtained a free passage ibr himself, wife, 
his children, and a labourer. His 150/. will be returned to him on 
arrival in the colony ; and, when he has expended that sum on his farm, 

* “ The future historian,” says llic editor of thi South Australian Record, “ will 
refer -with a foeliiiir of ca'atiludo and veiieriition to tin* ])ruoc*odiiig.s of those London 
jncrchants who liad so great a hand in moulding iho infant proatnoss of tlio t olony. 
'I’he comparalivrly trivial cirrumstaiKTs rcc(»rdcd ^vill possibly make liim .smib*. 
The ninotcoti worthy fanners, tho boasted tenantry of (lie (•(oupany, will contrast 
curiously witli the bustiinp householders, the ihrivinp iiiarkct-frardeiiers, the con- 
clave of graziers, who will one day throng tlie market -place of Adelaide; but his 
smile will partake of any thing but ridicule. In those nim'teen bold, but prudimt 
yeomen, lie will see a worthy origin of the hundreds of substantial tenantry around him. 
He will compare the beginning of the nation he inhabits with that of other nations; 
he will admire the greatness of purpose that could devise the instant formation of a 
civilized community ; not by the mere h»ealion of individuals in a new country, to 
do the best they could, letting the e»»mmiinity shift for itself; not by the haphazard 
collection of adventurers, young spciidlh rifts, old invalids, felons, convicted or un- 
convicted, to increase* and multiply, be wLsi* and prosper, if they could not such, 
he will reflect, was the origin of his coiuitry. But the elements of a great (‘om- 
mercial nation were culled with a nice and skilful hand ; and the prosperity of the 
nation commenced on the first day the settlers landed. No ancestress of his will 
have been paid for with a bundle of tobacco, as some Virginian pedigrees should 
own ; but the earliest inhabit ants of his native city included tlu; due ])roportioii of 
blooming young mothers. No felon blood tainted his veins; his forefathers were 
not selected to people the country according to their prolicieney in crime; they w’cre 
the picked specimens of holiest, inlclligenl, industrious Britons. Of tliat m^ble class 
were the nineteen fanners recorded in this early volume of the country’s liistory.” 
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the colony will lend him 150/. more. Let our readers observe the 
benefits of this plan. The farmer and his family get a free passage — his 
own capital is taken care of until it is most useful for him, and 
remitted to the colony free of cost. The trifling rent he pays, and the 
pecuniary assistance aff orded him will, in a few years, enable him to buy 
the land at a ])rice much less than its real value ; and he who left Eng- 
land almost a pauper, will probably, in a few years, become a man of 
consideration and wealth.’'* 

* The directors of the South Australian company issued an address to farmers 
with small capitals, which we here transcribe : — 

'i'ho South Australian Company, having purchased a considerable tract of free- 
liold land, and leased an extensivt* district of pasturage in South Australia, are 
prei)arcd to grant leases on the following terms to exprrieneed iarmers, who may 
be disposed to become settlers in that free and healthy British province — the dura- 
tion of tlie lease being twenty -one years. 

Tlie farms will consist of a half, a whole, or a double section of freehold land (a 
sf'ction being 131 acres), according to the wishes and property of the tenant ; each 
having a right to a square mile for 640 acres) of land, for exclusive pasturage. The 
rent (regulated by the size of the farm) will be on a very low scale, and vary every 
seviMi years ; the runt of a farm of 134 acres of freehold land, and 640 acres of ex- 
clusive pasturage, is* at present about 28L yearly, for the first seven years, and 
during the remainder of the term the increase will be very moderate ; (but from the 
rising value of land in the colony, the directors gpiy have to advance it ere long;) 
and should tiie tenant need assistance to erect farming buildings, or st^ck his lan^ 
IJiciSouth Australian Company will have no objection to aid him with an advance 
^ lof.orlioiiate to tlj' capital expanded on the farm. The tenant, after rc-paymciit 
of the advance (if ma le), wjll have a right at any time during the lease to purchase 
his farm, with all t:\ed improvements, at a price specified in the lease: and ho will 
{'Iso lune the pri\ilege of s^dccting his land in the colony. Copies of the form of 
lease, which is concise and simple, can be seen at the company’s office. 

In order to provide for the due cultivation of the farm, every applicant will be 
reipiircd tu possess a small amount of residy money, which he will bo expected to 
de}>osit (on signing tin' lease) Avith the company in London, but for which (without 
an) deduction) an ord(;r will be given him on their manager in the colony. lie 
will also be required tu engage for hvo years certain (before executing the lease), 
at least (avo labourers, married, and under thirty years of age, fur whom a free pas- 
s.age Avill lx; provided in (he same vessel Avhich conveys the master. 

By anaiiijei x iits Avhich have been made, each married farmer, Avith his family, 
can have a ii(;e steerage passage, in first-class, roomy, and coppered ships, comprising 
plenty of good provisions, in d also medical attendance. If better accommodation 
be w'islied, he can arrange with the captain or ship-broker, by paying the difference. 
The vessels, generally, keep punctually to their day of sailing. 

To ])rovciit delay, and save expense of frequent postage, every applicant is re- 
quest i;d to inentioii in his U tter the ago of himself and Avife, and the ages and^exes 
of his children ; also, the time by which he can engage to join the ship, and, if pos- 
sible, to stati; the same particulars of the labourers he may contemplate engaging. 
This information is desired, in order that the company may be able to arrange their 
part toAvards the passage, and communicate it in their reply. The cost of extra 
accommodation, after the alloAvance for the steerage passage, is from 12/. to 20/. in 
the intermediate, and from 3b/. to 50/. in the best cabin, for each adult. Labourers, 
as before stated, go quite free. 

It is recommended that no bulky articles of furniture be taken ; and that every 
thing be done tu pack Avcariiig apparel, and other needful articles of baggage, as 
close as possible. No freight is charged by the ship on any articles placed within 
the cabin ; but for the sake of comfort and health, as much room as possible should 
be left th(*rein. For farming iin])lements, &c., in moderate jqiiantities, room can be 
had in the hold of the vessel ; but the diiectors feel it right to remark, that all arti- 
cles stoAved ill the ship’s hold are subject to a charge for freight, Avhicli is, hoAvcver, 
moderate. For heavy goods, from I/. 5s. to 1/. 10s, per ton of 20 ew't. ; for light 
goods, 2/. 10s. to 3/. per ton of 40 feet. 

As the directors, in determining on the present plan, are actuated by a desire to 
benefft industrious individuals, who are led, by the little prospect of success in 
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But the company have been accused, by a correspondent in a daily 
paper, of takinp^ too much credit to tliemselves for tlius aiFording liberal 
encouragement to the smaller class of farmers who may wish to emigrate 
to South Australia, by offering to let land, and to make advances upon 
terms which the writer referred to ridicules, and thinks rather for the benefit 
of the company tlian the farmer. To this caviller (who is alarmed lest 
the company should monopolize the whole of the wlpile fishery, the 
wool market, and the general trade of the colony — why not the air 
and the sun too?) it has been replied tliat of all classes of men who are' 
most likely to benefit themselves and the colony, there is none so 
])eculiarly cpialified a^thc class of English or Scotch farmer immedi- 
ately above the labourer. On the face of the earth there exists not a 
more industrious race ; and all they want to ensure success as emigrants 
is, a suitable spot and siifhcient capital with which to commence*. In no 
way, therefore, can the company morecffectually promote their own inter- 
ests and the interests of the colony, than by encouraging such men ; and 
the only question can be, whether the inducements held out be real or 
fictitious t In considering this question, it should be recollected that 
the ordinary profits of stoek-kceping in Australia are from 50 to 70 per 
cent. ; and then let it be calculated whether a man Vvitli three or four 
hundred pounds capital will ^ better to expend a hirge portion of that 
sum in the purchase of land, and farm it with the remainder, or to rent 
land and farm it with his own capital and an erjual amount of tlic ctmi 
pany’s. It may be advantageous to the eomj)any to loud if they can 
get 10 or 12 per cent, interest for their money ; hut it will be even more 
advantageous for the tenant to borrow, if he can make 50 per cent, of 
that for which lie pays 10. There is no sober, industrious farmer in 
Australia wlio may not clear more than 50 per cent, by superintending 
Ids own flock in that country. 

The last, but not the least, important brancli of the company’s ope- 
rations is their Banking Estahiishinantj — a measure which was abso- 
lutely necessary to complete the elements of a sound practical system 
of oolonizalioii. After approval by all the ])roj)rictarv, of tlie establish- 
ment of a bank, or banks, in or connected with the new colony of 
South Australia, (provided for by, and confirmed in the execution of, 
the deed of settlement,) the directors commenced the nu'asures neces- 
sary for carrying the plan into effect; in which they were i-ncouraged 
by the cordial support of the commissioners, and all interested in the 
colony. They shipped by the Coromandel, of bf)2 tons, the frame and 
materials of their banking-liouse ; with iron chests, books, and other 
requisites ; and a supply of specie and bank notes, under the care of 
the deputy-manager and accountant of the hank — a gentleman of 
great respectability and practical experience in banking. This precious 
freight arrived in the colony on the 8th of January, 1837 ; and, after 

Britain, to turn their attention to other countries, they will require from every ap- 
plicant the most .satisfactory testimonials, ami references, as to ability, character, 
and principles ; it being their invarialdc nile, to have no connexion with any person 
of dissolute habits, or iihriioral principles, and whose former conduct will not bear 
a strict examination. 

Any questions will be duly answered, and fiirtlier particulars most readily given, 
on application, cither personally or by letter (post-paid), to the company's offices, 
No. 19, Bishopsgate-street Within, London. 

Edmund J. Wuebleh, Manager. 
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the disembarkation of the specie and stores, business was commenced 
in March; and the bank is now in full operation, rendering the utmost 
facilities for tlie pecuniary transactions of the inhabitants. It has been 
lionoured with the business of her Majc'Sty’s commissioners and of the 
-colonial treasury, and many of the leading merchants, as well as 
numerous private settlers, have opened their regular banking account 
with check and pass-book, as (‘usily as in London. Interest is allowed 
on (le])o.sits and loans,'^' (iiscounts are granted, and bills n(‘gotiatcd 
on liberal terms. The company have regular agents at all the chief 
7\iLstralian, Asiatic, and other ]K)rts; viz. — the Caj)e of (lood Hope, 
Mauritius, Ceylon, Bombay, Madras, Calcutta, Canton, Sydney, 
IIo])art Town, and J.aunceston; so that persons having purchases or 
remittances to make, can procure* at the bank in Adelaide good bills 
on those places, as readily taken as cash; a facility for the transfer of 
pro'perty never before enjoyed by colonics until many years after their 
establislimont.f If a farmer is going to Van Diemen’s J.and or New 
South AValcs, t(^ buy sheep or stock, he can get an order on those 


^ Acconlinp; to Uio last advices recinvcd, dated Adelaide, May 24, 1S38, the fol- 
lu^viiig were the eurn^it terias of biibiiicss : — 

DISCOUNTS. ccruent accounts. 

IVr rent. Per cent. 

In tlie colony 10 i . lercst allo\v(>d . . . . . 8 

llkills’on England, governmeoL and liiu.Te>t charged 10 

lir t-ratt 1 .... . 6 Commission ibr raanagcineiit • • . 1 

OiIkm's ............. 7 Bank commission 1 

Bilh (jii Sydnoy :iii I Van Diemoii's i>eai) accounts. 

Lund f) Interest allowed 7> 

DItM'TS. DEPOSITS, 

firanted on Launceston at 30 days’ Tl‘ in the hank 3 months, under lOOh 3 

sight. ”• D, „ 100/. to lOOtV. 7 

(Elminates hel\v(‘('n 1 and 1 i per cent.) Sums above iOOO/. subject to special 
(Jraiited ou Euglaud at par agreement. 

( I'iiev wiW probably rise to a premium.) loans, adyan(’Es, &c. 

Interest 10 to 15 

'riic above terms an*, of eouiS(‘, subjetl to the fluctuation of the exchanges, 
suiiply ol >p('f” ■■ i^ie. 

W’e understand that llie directors of the “Australian Loan Company,” instituted 
for lh«’ j)uipose of advaiu !' g sums <»f luom'y upon iaiided property and other real 
seeiinlies. in the ^(’\eral eoionies and seltleiiHuits of .Australasia, Inue. resolved upon 
npeiiing a braiieh of tiu'ir establishm. iit at Adelaide forthwith — to In* cr.ndueted by 
au agi lit or mauager. ho i!i be empowered to make advances to the colonists on 
landed prop'uly and oilier real seeuriti('s. There need bo no suite betwixt the two 
bodu'si. Suulli Aublralia already afl'ords a liehl ample enough for the iiiunelary 
operations of lauli nanpanies, and each, in its own sphere, will, we doubt not, pro>e 
highly beiu'lieial to the eolony. 

f TTie following respi'Ctablc firms have been appointed the company’s agents 
nbiajad : — 

Cape of (iood Hope • • • Messrs. Dickson, Bnrnies, and Co. 

St. Helena • T. Baker, Ksip 

Sydiiev A. B. Spaik, Esq. 

llobart Town W. M, Orr, Esq. 

ITnioii Bank of Australia. 

Madras Messrs. Lime and Co. 

CaleiUta M Bagshaw' and Co. 

Bombay ,, Skinner and Co. 

Canton „ Jaruiiie, Matheson, and Co. 

Mauritius ,, Beirson and Ciiapman 

Cohmibo (Ce7//o/j) • • • • ,, Aekland and Bt-yd. 

Hambro R. V. Swauie, Esq. 
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countries, receivable when he arrives, and so avoid the risk of carryiiij;; 
a quantity of specie in his pocket. Tliis can also he done to Enp:land, 
as any person wanting: to send money home can have an order on the 
company in London, and enclose it to his friends in a letter ; or, if they 
wish to send cash to him, by p:oing: to the office in Hishoj)sc:ate-street, 
they can e:et a draft at thirty days’ sig:ht on tlu'ir hanks, either at Ade- 
laide or King:scote, in South Australia. At the close of 1837, upwards 
of 7000/. had been deposited with the company in London for remit- 
tance to the settlers in the colony.* A merchant shi])ping p:oods, and 
drawing upon his correspondent, can fonvard the hill through the com- 
pany to procure payment in South Australia, and have the juoci'cds 
(when collected) handed over to him, with the mere deduction of a 
trifling commission. Not only is there through it a great facility of 
exchange, but it is liberal in advances upon honCi fide security. Upon 
the collateral security of town-allotments ample advances are made ; 
they have a common exchangeable value, and can be turned at any 
moment into actual cash. 

In trying to accommodate the capitalists, the directors have not 
overlooked the labouring classes, having given instructions to their 
manager in the colony to receive the smallest deposits ; upon which, 
when they reach 1/., interest will be allowed at the rate of A/, per cent, 
per annum, after the manner of savings’ banks. “This,” says Mr. 
Stephen Hack, “ is a great bonus to our labouring population, and 
many of them are saving money fast. One of our men has saved M/. 
a quarter.” 

“ The directors,” says the last report, “ are*- happy to state that the 
institution is not only powerfully promoting the welfare of the colony, 
but its advantages are daily more and more appreciated l)y the inhabit- 
ants. From the promptitude with which its notes have been ex- 
changed on demand for specie, it rises daily in public confidt’nce, and 
the circulation of its notes increases. Bills to a eonsideraldt* amount 
have been discounted with it in the colony, and large sums liavc jvassed 
through the London office, for the credit of settlers with tlu- bajik in 
South Australia, all tending to increase its ]>rotits — as a discount is ob- 
tained for cashing bills on England, and o premium (‘harg(*d for grant- 
ing drafts on the colony. The directors consider, that th(‘ extent of 
business, in the comparative infancy of the colony, justifies the expec- 
tation, that the bank has been hitherto eminently suceosful, and pro- 
ductive of great benefit to the colony generally. The directors have 
been obliged to make considerable shipments of specie, } to place it 
upon a firm foundation ; and they have endeavoured to attend to 
every measure calculated to promote its efficiency.” 

During the past year, the directors have had to make extensive 
shipments of provisions, oil casks, stores for whaling, refitting their 
ships, &c. &c., wliich have been purchased at the best and cheapest 
markets, and shipped at low freights. In revising the lists of suj)plies 

* Applications for remittances to South Australia must be made at the company’s 
offices, 19, Bishnpsgate-street Within. London. The premium on drafts upon the 
colony is ‘2 per <*cnt,, and the eumn issioii on the colkcliuu of bills the proceeds of 
which are remitted to Eni^bind, 2^ jicr cent. 

f In one month alone (September last) they remitted 325 ounces of gold and 
19,590 ounces of silver. 
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required for South Australia, the board have allowed only such articles 
as they considered absolutely necessary, and procurable here of supe- 
rior quality, and at less price than in the neighbouring settlements 
(omitting spirits of all kinds, except for medical uses). They have 
made very few engagements of either oificers or men, considering that 
the superior class of persons emigrating unhired, wmld supply any 
want that might exist in the colony. 

Some Germans acquainted with the culture of flax and of the vine, 
have been dispatched, in charge of a superiutendant acejuainted witli 
the English and German languages, who also took out some vine cut 
lings and seeds. 

The company have also commenced a brick-field at Adelaide, where 
there is a copious su])ply of clay ; and they have several garden acres 
inclosed for tlie growth of vegetables. 

The directors allow each family in their service the use of half an 
acre of land, and aid in its inelosurc and the erection of a cottage ; 
and also assistance in obtaining a cow and pig. Instead of rations, 
they pay in sterling money or its representative value. 

The directors lAive made every effort to ensure the observance of 
religious worship regularly on board their ships, and at each of their 
stations in the colony. They have also supplied their ship^with loan 
libiiiries, and their overseers on shore with religious books ; trusting 
that Divine worship will be regularly observed, both at sea and on 
shore, until the eom]jli‘t1on of those societies which are now forming in 
England for the prunuition of religion in the colony. The directors 
state that they shall be happy to receive donations of books from their 
constituents, thr this worthy purpose. They have, besides, endeavoured 
to select men of steady and temperate habits for their servants, and to 
adoj)t every possible measure for the perpetuation of such princi[)les ; 
although it is to be regretted that some of them have conducted them- 
selves with less jjropriely than their testimonials led the directors to 
expect. Th(’y neither vend ardent spirits, nor countenance such as 
do; but, as men of social habits require places for refreshment, they 
have encouraged the establishment of cofl’ce-houscs, and also of a tem- 
perance hotel, in the town of Kingseote. They have also provided 
j)roper medicines and surgical instruments, and a resident surgeon. 

Mindful of the importance of incorporating, the directors endea- 
voured, during the late session, to obtain an act for that purpose ; but 
her Majesty’s government being at present unwilling to grant the full 
privileges requested, it was considered ad' isable to withdraw the bill 
for a more favourable opportunity, when the course of time shall have 
proved the rising prosperity of South Australia, and the pro})riety of 
encouraging the com])any. Having abstained from pressing for a se- 
cond reading of the bill, the expense incurred in the attempt was in- 
considerable. Had the government been duly sensible of the benefits 
rendered to the colony by the company, the chief secretary oi‘ the 
colonies would have done them the justice to accede to their request, 
especially as the company’s plan and principles had been represented 
to the government (and of which it did not disapprove) previous to any 
step being taken to attempt its establishment. In lact, they did not ask 
for it until they had demonstrated the practicability of their measures. 
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In proof of the promisino^, if not thrifty, state of the company, we 
must here quote from the report and the. chairman’s* speech. “ Not- 
withstanding/’ said the latter, “ our existence as a com])any is of so 
recent a date, we have the satisfaction to report, tlmt vv(‘ have re- 
ceived remittances in bills to the amount of nearly 6o0()/. ; and 
if Ave estimate the value of the oil which we have lished, and 
wliicli we have taken care to insure, added to tlie s|)erm whah* 
oil that has arrived here, we may fairly state the amount of juo- 
duce from the colony at not less than 7000/. ; besides which there 
is the amount of jwemiums, arising: from the issue of sliares u[) to the 
present time, of (idSS/., making: tog:ether about ‘JO, 1)00/. ; wliile the 
amount that has been ]>aid in dividends, from the bec:inning.- to Ja- 
nuary last, is 0.049/. ir, therefore, the additional sum of 4000/. be 
appropriated for the dividends of the next year, you will still have a 
considerable sum remaining:.” “ In these estimates,” says the last 
published report, “ no allowance is made for the increased value ofour 
property in the colony (estimated at 20,000/.). An accouut of tin* 
value of that portion on the main land, amountins: to .^)0,‘27H/., has 
been lately rec‘eived : but no return of our stock on Kaugraroo Island 
and at sea has yet arrived. It is calculated that our 14,000 acres 
of country laud, which cost 12s.'ea(‘h, are worth from 2r)s. to JOs. 
at least ; that our 10 J preliminary town acres, costing: only Us. each, 
Avould fetch from .‘30/. to 100/. ])er acre, aceordiuL^ to situation ; ami 
that the 60 purchased in the colony, averag:ing’ o/. .Os. each, would 
realize nearly the same hig:li price. f The n'turniut^ season would bring: 
something: from our do<-‘ks, in th(‘ shape of lambs and wool; our other 
stock must g-ive some ])roduce, and our whaling,* stations are doubtless 
at this very time busily eu^ag:e(l in the second s(*asoirs fishery, while 
the board have the strongce>t proof that our bank is in ai'tive and 
profitable operation. In addition to these, thm'e will be a profit 
from sales of merchandise in the colony, and also from freights of 
our trading vessels.” “ 1 think then,” says Mr. Angus (and with tliis 
quotation we will conclude the presi ut chaj>ter), “ 1 may safely 
assert that our conccrus are in so sound, healthy, and thriving a state, 
that we shall be justified in pressing on, with renewed energy. J would 
ask, if two years and a half, which is the date of tin* conqiany’s existence, 

^ 10 ihc diairmaii find founder of the ('(UiuniiiV. (icorirc lofo Angus, I'.sii.. u hlu'- 
ral and fiiliglitciiod Clliristiun ]diilantlintjiiht. tho juopriclury uro inuiiilv indcbti-d fur 
lliut inriisuro of ^^llu■h h.u.'.ljillKTtojiilmdod iliecoiupiiiiy, a^,^^c'llas forllic ina- 

luriiig of tljovc iin'caiitioiiarY and j»rudi*ntiaJ ni(•a^ur<-^ Mhichan'likolv to giro it ])('r- 
manont stability. TJir.‘ Avritcr Ijum ^^ina■s^<•(l Ins s(*lf-cltaotion to ilic iiit( rests of the* 
fol(»ny and the roni])aiiy ; and it is not loo niu« li to say. that Ik* lias niado nion* sa- 
frilice.s, in lime, he.alih, and })roj)(*rly, for tin* a<'<'oiiiplishj)K*nt of a ])iiblic' (dijoct, 
tliaii many imn-o M(*alihy im n hant^ Mould Inoc made in the ])rosei ution of a hojK*- 
ful ])rivale ('iiterprise. It is hut justice lo him to add, that, on llie oeeasion ol liis re- 
signing Jiis seat as ehairiniiii at the Iasi annual nie<*liug he M'-as unanimously re- 
elected, one of the diieetor,', deehiriiip, that, “could lu* eontemjjlate a discontinuance 
of his (Ml. Angas’sJ scrvi(*cs, he .should he <*onstruincd to resign Ids S(*at us ii 
director, conviiiccd that llic vacant (diair ccjuld not be so cllicicnlly supplied” — a 
sentiment responded to by the whole of llic j)ropru*tary, 

t By eoinparison Avilh r-very sul)s(*quent a(*(*mint M’hicli has heeii received from 
the colony, the reader Avill perceive tlrat the estimates, hotli Avilli respect lu the cum- 
pany’s town and rural lands, arc hero very consideraldy underrated. 
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be too long a period for the accomplishment of so great a work, the seat 
of which is the opposite hemispliere? I ask again, can the paid-up ca- 
pital, which barely amounts to 1 00,000/., be considered as disproportion- 
ate to the magnitude of the undertaking? It is in vain to deny that we 
have met with great difficulties, with some losses and obstructions; but 
is tlicrc one gentleman present, who can point out an instance on rc- 
(•ord, of the establishment of a colony containing a respectable and 
thriving community, engaged in a considerable trade, having ships, 
|)Osscssing a banking establishment affording the facilities of a savings' 
bank also, (ujgijged in agriculture, possessing flocks and herds ; and this 
effectc'd within the short space of two years ? Now, I may assure you, 
gentlemen, tliat we were not unprepared for reverses ; yes, even for 
greater than any which we have yet experienced. The undertaking might, 
by possibility, have been a failure; but, if such had been the case, we 
had so arranged our means, that your property would have been safe ; 
for, if the land had proved sterile, the climate insalubrious, and the 
ports unfavourable, v/e still had the means at hand of removing to a 
mor(‘ congenial situation, and not very distant, which we knew 
aflbrdofl a fair prosfject of ultimate success. The disadvantages which 
oilier companies had experienced, induced us to reserve a considerable 
])ortion of onr subscribed capital to i.icet any future cxigen^iy. We. 
e(xinmenc('cl by calling for it, after tbe first deposit, in small sums, and 
conodcrable intt rvals, so that we have not yet trenched upon one- 
third of our snbscrilh ;l ehpital ; at the same time it should be known, 
that tbe ] owoi’k which tli« deed of settlement confers are so ample, that 
whatever (‘inergt ney may henceforth arise, the directors hope to be 
prepared for it, \ ’itliout inconveniencing the proprietary.” 
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CHAPTER XVHJ. 

HINTS TO EMIGRANTS. 

Whilst It is hoped that the following; hints to emigrants may prove 
useful, on many points, to the eniigTatin^- (‘apitalist, they arc intended 
principally for the small farmer, or, more pro})erly speaking*, the “ mid- 
dle classes.’^ Hints to the larni-servant, mechanie, and lahuiircr, will 
be given separately. 

To a small farmer, some capital is absolutely riMjuisite, and some 
knowledge of agriculture, especially a taste and Ion 1 ness for a eountry 
life and country occupations. If his intention is to purchase land, lie 
should not hav(^ less, after making his purchase and jiaying his pas- 
sage, than about loO/. for every section (eigliiy acres) of land. Tlie 
emigrant who purchases land of the commissioners in this country, is 
entitled to receive a free passage for four adult persons, for eaeli sec- 
tion (eighty acres) so purchased : therefore, should he have a family of 
four children (namely, two sons and two daughttus.) above the age of 
fifteen years, he would obtain a free passage* ibr them. 

Persons of more limited capital, whose object is merely to stock and 
farm land as tenants, would find it to their advantage to treat with the 
South Australian Company, who hold out greater indiu'ements in this 
respect than the parliamentary commissiomus. Tliey will tind c'very 
information they need on this subject in the chapter w(‘ have* devoted 
to the company’s afiairs. 

The breeding and rearing of sheep, though it will always be a pro- 
fitable investment, is not rccommende*d to the avW/ fanner; an im- 
mense tract of country is require*d to e*arry it on te) any ('Xte nt, a llex'k 
of three hundred reepiiring at least erne thousand acres of good natural 
grass. The attenelunt exjienses, teio, are very great, and the risks from 
casualties and disease serious, and, to the small breeder, almost 
ruinous. Neither is it recommended to such persons to en(*umb(;r 
themselves with goods for sale ; the markets will always fluctuate ex- 
tremely, and they might freipiently find their inerchandizi*. unsaleable, 
and their capital locked up when most wanted. A good assortment 
of articles for their own use should, however, by no means be 
neglected. 

The accommodations in the emigrant ships to South Australia, arc 
usually divided into three classes ; namely, cabin, intermediate, and 
steerage passages. The expense of a cabin passage for a grown per- 
son is from 60/. to 70/. ; children are charged somewhat less, in pro- 
portion to age and room. A man and his wife occupying only one 
cabin, or the same room as a single person, are generally charged 
somewliat less than two single persons. An intermediate passage costs 
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about 1^51. ; the diiference bein^ princ'pally in the dietary, for many 
of the intermediate cabins are quite as good as the other cabins.* 

-All passengers are entitled to put any thing they think proper into 
their own cabins, without any extra charge ; but goods put into the 
hold, or any other part of the ship, pay freight at the rate of about 
50s. per ton measurement (40 cubic feet), and about 30s. per ton dead 
weight. 

Cabin passengers mess with the captain of the ship, and are entitled 
to a good dinner of fresh meat everyday, and every reasonable com- 
fort ; including a pint of wine, and a moderate quantity of spirits and 
mall liquor each person : so that no private stores are required ; but a 
small assortment of common medicines, and a quantity of Seidlitz, soda, 
and ginger beer powders will be found agreeable under the line, and a 
supply of sago, arrow-root, and groats, in case of illness, should not be 
omitted. A small stock of preserved meats may likewise be of service. 
These stores should be packed so that access can be had to them on 
board ship, if necessary. 

Passengers should always see the cabins and accommodations they 
are to occupy, and have a proper agreement, in writings with the 
brokers or owners of*the ship, as to the nature and extent of the provi- 
sions, quantity of water, and other comforts, (particularly as to the 
rations, &c., for children, and the times of their meals,) bef^we they 
pav’their [)assage money ; gross abuses having sometimes been prac- 
tised in these matters. f Much expense having often been occasioned 

* '1\» who cull \iispcnse with appearances, and particularly families, aninter- 
medlrtic pas^apje is rfcorniriended, as the saving effected (except a small portion 
which nupht Ix’ expt‘ud<'d in extra stores and comforts) would Ixj very desirable 
on landing in the colony, and would amply compensate for the siipposcid distinction 
between the cabin passenger and the iutenncdiato passenger. In such eases a few 
puuiuls inipht be advantageously spent in some of the following articles; viz. tea, 
sugar, fldur, siK't, au<l preserved fruit for puddings, bacon or ham, rice, arrow-rool, 
carbonaU* of soda and tartaric acid, lime juice, half a dozen bottles of good port wine, 
or bottlcfl i)ort(T (a iiio.'t excellent thing after sea-siekiiess), a few cases of preservcfi 
meats, &c, h’lvo pounds, judiciously laid out, will procure a good slock of these 
arlieles. and ic-rsoiis disposi'd to be (r.onomical, or whose funds are limited, may 
effect a considi'rablc saving bv taking their passage in this maimer. 

t We may instance a case or two in point. A gentleman residing in the west of 
Eiiglaiiil, and intending to emigrate to (he colony, neglected to lake the necessary 
jirccaulion of «'omiiig to town, or availing Iiimself of the services of a respectable 
agent, but engaged an iulermediale berth for himself and Mile, through his brother, 
who M'as not conversant M'ith such matters. lie simjily paid the passage monfy 
{IbL ), relying iqion the good faith of the other coutraetiiig parties for the rest. When 
tJie g(*iilleina]i joined the vessel at riyiiiouth, he Avas coidly told that no cabin was 
Uien provided for him— that the one intended for his u^o M\as full of stores, so that 
he coifhi not even sec it ; but that it should be cleared and made lit for their recep- 
tion M heii the vessel again put to sea ! He further found that the OM'ners had run 
a line of cabins up the iniddh' as well as on each side, between decks, Mdiich'M'orc 
so dark that the passengers could scarcely see one another, and, withal, so crowded 
with human beings, that the sliip’s surgeon declared he dreaded the consequences of 
the ship eiitci'ing a tropical climate'. “Such a place to put human beings in,*’ 
says ail eye -witness, “ 1 eould never have thought possible ! 1 shall never forget the 
scene of darkness, and sensation of sutfocation, which I felt on going doM'ii, Mhere the 
people M'ere literally crammed together The gentleman immediately obtained the 
certificate of tliree medical men, declaring that it was not safe tvir him to out 
ill tlie vessel, and refused to proceed. The agent then oficrod to return him the^ 
whole of Ids money ; but he declined to accept it, without compensation for loss oi 
timr*, and the great expense he had been and M'ould still undoubtedly be put to. 
This the agent refused, and after the sailing of the vessel he declared he would not 
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by the ship not sailing on the day appointed, it is expedient to stipulate 
to be received on board and victualled on a stated day, or to be allowed 
a certain sum for every day that the ship may be detained after the an- 
nounced day of sailing ; and also, should the vessel call at the Cape, 
not to be put to any expense during her stay there, for we have heard 
of some passengers being obliged to maintain themselves on shore, 
the captains refusing either to victual them from the ship’s stores, or 
to reimburse them. 

All persons should inspect the ship, choose their berths, and see 
that there are good height between decks, a Iree ventilation, and con- 
veniently arranged water-closets. Great care should be taken in pack- 
ing and securely fastening boxes, packages, cK:c., and seeing them pro- 
perly stowed away in the hold ; most persons, however, would find it 
to their interest to employ an agent to attend to these and many other 
little matters. 

Care should be taken that the door of the cabin is not in the centre : 
much room is lost in that case. The cabin opposite the companion 
ladder is thecoolest in crossing the Line, but the coldest in rounding the 
Cape. Sea-chests in a cabin are inconvenient, much room being re- 
quired for the opening of the lid, and it being difficult to get things 
from the bottom. Chests of drawers arc far preferable. M'hcre there 
is room,* a swingingcot is much superior to a fixed bed place, especially 
during heavy weather ; large nails and hooks to hang things ii})on are 
useful ; as also a few shelves for books, <fec., with a rim to prevent them 
from falling when the ship rolls. Everything should he must securely 
lashed to tire bulk-heads ; and all utensils for use in the cabin should, 
if possible, be of pewter : they will not only be useful on the voyage, us 
earthenware is liable to be broken, but of great value in the colony.* 
Small tubs, well painted, are good substitutes for w ash-hand basins for 

return a single farthing ! On being tlireat(‘n(‘(l with arrest, or an cxpo>,urc at the 
Mansion House, he (lisgorged 35/., and all expenses. This sum the geullomaii, 
who had already engaged his passage in another v<'ssel, which was to hail the fol- 
lowing day, was glad to take, rather thar remain in LiiglamJ to litigate the mat- 
ter. We have heard of another case in whiv-h a broker, after engaging lor aiiulher 
cabin fur which GO/. W’as to be paid, with a geiitlemun wlio hail fitted it uji to 
liis own taste, actually offered it to another person, who saw it in its linislied state, 
for 120/., and wiio, declaring “it wa.s just the thing for him,” paid Oie price, and 
thus, W'e charitably hope unconsciously, jostled his neighbour. Tim editor of the 
T^me& newspaper, in calling attention to an intmcMing ease which was bronglit bidorc 
the Lord Mayor, on the 23d of Augiust, (.'xhorts all intending emigrants to “ exercise 
pretper care and caution in the preliminary arrangements fur tlie voyage.” Mr. 
Stephen Hack, too, writing frmn Oie colony to a friend in England, says— “ And 
now 1 am going to give the mo.st important advice of the w'hole ; and tliat i.s, howevi r 
agreeable and friendly the captain may be on slnu’e, have a w ritten agreement with 
him as to the quantity of every allowance, and more especially as to the children: 
and have specified the time they are to have all their meals, and stipulate for u fresh 
diimer every day, and an allowance of preserved milk ; ami, above all, tliut they have 
it in the main-cabin. Also, if you take Uio after-cabins, see that the skylight is 
water-tight.” 

• “ I would recommend you,” says a settler, to bring as many metal articles as 
you possibly can, for earthenware stands no chance willi ns ; more than half of a 
common blue dinner set we brought with us was destroyed at once, and we have 
How scarcely anything of that sort to use.” It is desirable to substitute tin or ja- 
panned articles for crockery, as far as practicable, and iron goods for tin where the 
exchange can be couveuioatiy ejected, as Ur SRUcepaos very soon burn out on a 
large wood hre. 
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children ; they should have a stand to fix them in. A tin can, with a 
swin^ handle and a spout, for saving water in, is useful, as passengers are 
only allowed a pint to wash, and, when it rains, they may fill that, and 
have plenty. Raspberry vinegar is a very essential article to mix with 
water that is not very good. A filter will be found useful on board 
ship, as well as in the colony ; and a glass safety lantern, to burn wax 
candles for the cabin, is indispensable. About lOlbs., at Is. 5d. per lb., 
would last the voyage. Lime juice, in powder, must not be omitted. 

Only enough of household furniture for present use should be taken ; 
chests of drawers may, however, be cased with deals, and packed with 
various articles. A few camp chairs would be very convenient and 
cost little; but ordinary chairs, if preferred, might be taken out par- 
tially glued up, the backs and seats might be complete ; but, to save 
freight, the legs and cross-pieces should be glued in after arrival. The 
legs ot tables sliould be made to unscrew. Beds and bedding must 
not be omitted. Horse-hair mattresses are preferable to feather beds, 
and cannot be obtained in the colony. Brass and iron bedsteads are 
lar better than wood, and mosquito curtains will be required by all 
new comers. A Capada stove, a crate of crockery and glass, and use- 
ful cooking utensils, arc absolute necessaries. ‘‘ Tliere has been,*' 
says Mr, Goiiger, “ a general want of uirse crockery in the colony. 
Dinner and breakfast services most colonists have remembered ; but 
rd’ .nst all have forgi*tlen milk-pans, covered jars and pans, and things 
of tliat kind. Von will fjqd it ex})edicnt to purchase jugs and vessels 
in wliicli li(iui(]s ajid stores can he kv^iyivith covers to them: the number 
of Hies; wliicli seem to clatma right to every thing consumable by man, 
is extraordinary; and not only economy, but common cleanliness, re- 
quires protection from the persecution of these marauders. In order to 
preserve meat, therefore, hot, cold, cooked, or uncooked, for a single 
day. go to a wireworker’s, and purchase some wire-gauze dish-covers, 
and some ])iec(;s of strong but close wire-work sufficiently large for the 
manufacture (jf a comnuKlious safe on arrival out." 

To sii\ c fVcigiit, nothing should go empty. All packages should be 
convenient for moving about, and none heavier than two persons can 
carry. Packing cases should be of stout deals; they will always be useful 
and Viduiiblc. Linen, books, eclgc-tools.or other articles liable to rust or 
spoil with salt water, sliould be in cases lined with tin (an article of much 
value in the colony) ; and linen should be thoroughly dried previous to 
})aekiug. Large japanned tin boxes, with locks, will be found excellent 
packing cases; and, after being emptied, wih form an impregnable 
storebouse for the settlers’ groceries and other stores, protecting 
them from the invasion of flies and white ants. Iron goods, cooking 
utensils, iVc., might be [nit into light casks, such as are used for oil 
or salting meat : for such casks a ready sale will always be found. 

There are several articles which, during the infancy of a colony, it is 
absolutely necessary to be provided with. The following list is the best 
we have seen, and is taken from Mr. Gouger’s book. The actual 
amount to be expended in this country depends upon the means and 
intended pursuits of the emigrant. 

Nails : these may be purchased in almost any quantity ; but shingle, 
batten, and paling nails, are always wanted in large quantities. They 
should be in kegs of a cwt. each. 
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Spikes, clasp-nails, and brads assorted. 

Grubbing tools ; axes, pickaxes, hoes, crow-bars. 

Splitting-tools : felling-axes, cross-cut saw, maul-rings, sets of 
wedges, and splitting- knives ; all the felling-axes should be made after 
the American pattern. 

Gardener's tools; potato-forks and hoes, garden-rakes and hoes, 
hedging-hooks, pruning-knives, trowels, spades, shovels, watering- 
pots ; scythes with handles ; sickles, and stones for sharpening them. 

Carpenter’s chest ; consisting of common, but good, useful tools : 
of American screw augers, a most useful tool in fencing, six assorted. 

House ironmongery ; locks and hinges of different kinds ; ])olis and 
fastenings, thumb-latches, padlocks, assorted ; screws, assorted ; grates, 
which will burn wopd, and do not require setting. There are some 
excellent kinds of these at the Carron foundry. 

Domestic iromnono ery ; all useful cooking utensils of the same kinds 
as are common in England : do not be tempted to bring out girn-cracks 
in the shape of portable kitchens, warranted to do every thing ; they 
generally do nothing. Cast-iron three-legged pots are much used in 
out-of-doors cookery in these colonies : they should be provided with 
a bale and cover ; and on first settling in tlie. bush a triangle and rack 
to support tlie pot is found convenient. Frying-pans and gridirons 
for cooking in the open air upon wood tires should have handles four 
feet long. Scotch emigrants will not forget to bring out a girdle for 
baking cakes or bannocks, and Englishmen would do well to follow 
the example. 

An iron portable oven is a most useful* thing ; a camp-oven will, 
however, answer tolerably well if the double wrouglit-iron oven should 
be thought too exiiensive. 

A portable copper, in iron frame, is also useful ; a sufficient quantity 
of iron-piping, or plates for making it, should, however, ho brought 
with it. 

Among miscellaneous articles are a grindstone and spindle, knobs 
for cow-horns, sheep-bells and straps, iron wheels and axle-trees for 
wheel-barrows made broad (say two inches; at the part which comes in 
contact with the ground, and a portable truck. I found this last 
article most valuable ; it was very well made, (lid a great deal of work 
for myself and my neighbours, and when I left, it sold for its original 
cost. 

Carts and agricultural implements arc, according to tin; testimony of 
a respectable settler, Mr. Stephen Hack, much j)ctter procured from 
Launceston ; for, although they cost more, they answer the purpose so 
much better, that it is worth while paying the dilferenec. 

Clothing should be plentiful, including as few white things as pos- 
sible, and consisting of three descriptions; namely, very warm, very 
light, and of a middling substance. The emigrant cannot conveniently 
have linen, &c., washed during the passage (nearly four months), and, 
consequently, should be provided witli a sufficient stock ; but this will 
last a long time afterwards in llie colony. The quantity and the kind 
of apparel should be much the same as that used in England, with per- 
haps a larger proportion of light summer clothing than winter. Calico 
should be substituted for linen, and fine flannel will be very serviceable. 
Striped shirts are much more economical, and are very generally worn 
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in all colonies. Very warm clothing will be required in passing the 
Cape ; a good dreadnought jacket, waistcoat, and trousers ; also a 
sailor’s loose monkey jacket, and woollen sto(‘kings. Sailors’ jackets are 
very convenient on lioiird, and a few of dark jean, made loose, will be 
found desirable. Children should be provided with a good stock of 
shotjs and frocks for the voyage ; the salt water in warm weather soon 
destroys the former, and the latter wear out much quicker than on shore. 

But on this head the recommendations of settlers, wlio have had cx- 
]>pricnce in the matter, will be most satisfactory to those who intend 
to follow them. “ Bring plenty of clothes, shoes, tubs, pots, kettles, 

‘ and every thing useful that can be neatly packed up. Boxes should 
be air and water-tight, especially where clothes arc put.” Lay in a 
good stock of light clothing, as ducks, jeans, &t. (of a colour that 
will not show dirt), as the climate is, at times, very hot.” On the 
other hand, as the evenings are very cold, warm clothing should be 
taken. “ A great number of persons have come out here,” says one 
of the emigrants, unprovided with warm clothing, expecting to find 
an everlasting summer. I assure you I have found cloaks, shawls, and 
often furs, very comfortable.” Top coats, &c., will not be out of place. 
** We found,” says a settler, after passing the Cape, that Ave required 
all our winter clothing ; the greatest luxury we could have had would 
have been Gloucester (cloth) boots. I found in other parts of the 
voyage that I wanted, more than any tiling, some dark, loose jean 
jackets ; for, as I was obliged to leave off both coat and waistcoat, 
they would have been ver\; useful to liave kept my linen clean ; the 
children, too, wore out their dresses ; we ought to have taken a frock 
and a pair of shoes f tr each month we expected to be out.” After 
passing the Cape,” writes another, “ the children suffered much from 
broken cbilblains ; we ought to have had worsted stockings and good 
calf sliocs and Gloucester boots for the cold weather ; our own blacking 
and brushes. Shoes will not wear well on board ship witliout blacking 
at least once a week.” ** Bring,” says a third, “ a good stock of 
strong shoes, liigh ones are best ; also short summer and winter gaiters, 
as the grass of several kinds has pricking seeds, which will penetrate 
the stocking alone. You cannot be wrong in bringing, at the very 
least, three years’ stock, as colonial proiits are very higli ; and, if you 
wanted to part with any goods, you could readily and advantageouslj 
do so.” 

The following is from Mr. Morphett, to a medical friend in England : 

With respect to dress, I should say that wc are in that primitive state 
of society at present, that men are not estimated by the cut of their 
clothes, or respected for the goodness of their hats. Persons having 
pretensions to be classed as gentlemen, from their feelings, manners, 
and education, are to be seen in all kinds of dresses, each having con* 
suited his own fancy previous to leaving England, in the creation of a 
suit adapted to the climate of South Australia. It is a difficult sub- 
ject to advise any man upon, since every one has liis own particular 
notions, some very magnificent, others extremely simple ; I will there- 
fore make my remarks very general. In the winter you may wear such 
clothes as you would in England, having a cloth cloak, great coat, or 
mackintosh witli sleeves, good stout shoes, with short leather gaiters, or 
stout ancle boots. To visit patients, or go into society, of course you 
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know that it would be necessary to have lighter boots or shoes. 
In spring and autumn gambroon shooting jackets and trowsers, of any 
pattern you pleased, would be the best ; and for the height of summer 
the lightest white dress you could get made, except that jackets per- 
haps would be rather too juvenile-looking for a medical man, and I 
should therefore recommend jeah shooting coats. For this period of 
the year you would find a drcss-coat, made of the lightest camlet, 
very convenient, because circumstances might occur when you would 
wish to put on a coat, and yet could not support the heat of a cloth 
coat.'’ 

“ The clothing,” says Mr. Gougcr, required in South Australia is 
just what you have been in the habit of wearing in England, but add 
thereto some blue camlet or light white jackets, to be worn during the 
summer-season instead of a cloth coat. A supply of leathern gaiters 
and strong gardening gloves will be found very useful ; and you will in 
general find high shoes or half- boots the best protection for the feet. 
There is a kind of spear-grass bearing a bearded seed, which much in- 
conveniences pedestrians during half tlic year, and for protection 
against which gaiters or half boots are required. The seed is very 
sharp, and sticks into tlie feet and ankles with great pertinacity, unless 
they are well protected from it.” 

The ladies are advised to provide themselves with a large stock of 
leathern shoes ; boots also wdll be found very coinfortabk* (stufi’ shoes 
of any kind will not answer, except for the house), l^reneh clogs, 
wooden clogs, good woollen and black stockings, (‘oarse cottage-shaped 
double-Dunstable bonnets (which arc selling in th(' colony at 1/. and 
1/. 6s.), gauze handkerchiefs, calico, and brown holland, cheap dark 
cottons (the meanest of which arc not to bo had under \5s. the 
dress). Green veils, and green parasols also, will bo found most grate- 
ful to the eyes. 

For emigrants with families, wooden houses are dcsiral)l(^ : they arc 
simple in construction, easily put up, and may be moved from place 
to place with little trouble ; but the most economical is a manpice, or 
tent, which should be lined, as the rays of the sun render a tent very 
oppressive during the day. Some deals, &c., for floors and rafters, 
&c., should, however, be taken out ; if cut in bond, a draw])ack is ob- 
tained. Doors and sashes would also greatly facilitate the settler’s 
future dwelling, which may then be made a substantial building of 
stone. 

But the small capitalist should build no more than he feels indis- 
pensable. The capital that would be lavished in building a good house 
and offices would, if invested in live stock and employed in the culti- 
vation and improvement of land, soon afford the means of erecting 
those buildings out of the mere proceeds. 

It is, however, necessary that those who intend to emigrate to South 
Australia, and who have no immediate relatives or friends to house 
them on landing, should provide themselves with some temporary erec- 
tion. This precaution, besides making them independent of their 
neighbours, will be no loss to them in the long run, as they can always 
dispose of such articles in the colony at their original cost or more. 
** You must,” says one, bring a good tent with you, in order that 
you may be independent and comfortable whilst you are looking about 
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to hire land for building; get a couple of tarpaulings to rig over it, 
otherwise it would be very hot if you should arrive in the summer.” 
“ I think I should advise you,'' says Mr. Morphett, in writing to a 
friend, to bring out a wooden house with you: only be sure you 
sec it put up on the premises of the maker, and, when taken to pieces, 
carefully packed, marked, and numbered, keeping a list that you may 
know what each package contains. This would do well for a year or 
two : and, in the mean time, you might be able to buy some town land 
to build your permanent house upon ; at all events, it would give you 
time to look round, and you could sell it after a year or two for what it 
cost you.” 

Mr. Stephen Hack, one of the earliest settlers, in writing on this 
subject, humorously observes, “ If you were to see the miserable shifts 
our good friends and neighbours arc put to, you would think us well 
off : we are almost the only people in the colony who possess wooden 
houses, all the others living in rush-huts and tents. The other day, in 
a gale of wind, we saw some poor people running after their houses 
that had blown away : let no one come to a new colony without one 

of ’s nice portable wooden houses. 1 wish I had brought four 

instead of two, I should have saved it in workmen’s w^ages. I could 
now dispose of them at a great advance on their original cost.*' 

Cojttages,” says another, are well worth bringing out for any one 
who has a family which he must house at once.” “ The wooden 
houses,” writes a third, “ taking the climate into consideration, are 
quite as comfortable as any brick house in England.” 

It was well,” says tlm Rev. T. Q. Stowe, in writing to the Colonial 
Missionary Society, by whom he was sent out as a missionary, “you 
allowed us a tent, for no house could be had. The tent was our abode 
for three mouths. But a trial of this mode of life for a family convinced 
us that it could do only as an expedient ; and that it ought to be as 
brief as possible, for the sake not of comfort merely, but of safety and 
health. Centipedes crawled into our beds ; the white ants ate up our 
furniture. The glare of the large tent, standing in the blaze of an 
Australian summer day, aggravated the ophtlialmia, to which new 
comers arc liable in this country. Moreover, the thermometer showed 
20 or 30 degrees of additional heat, as compared with the roofed 
houses. During the hottest day it was all but insupportable, reaching 
nearly ISO*^. Besides all this, winds are frequent, and our nights 
were sometimes rendered sleepless by the fear of being crushed by the 
long pole. We soon perceived that w’e must have a house.'* 

In compiling the preceding directions, the author, whilst endea- 
vouring to give the intending emigrant every species of useful informa- 
tion for his general guidance, preparatory to quitting his native shores, 
has purposely avoided what he must be allowed to term “ puffing” any 
one particular ironmonger, wooden-houses* builder, or other tradesman, 
to the disparagement of others, perhaps equally deserving, but less 
fortunate. Such a practice, if traced to its source, w^ould too often 
be found to originate in the tradesmen's ledgers — an indulgence 
to which he does not aspire. He would strongly advise the emigrai^ 
to place himself in the hands of a respectable agent, who, be it 
remembered, should be a merchant of established reputation, and 
one, if possible, connected with the colony. In such case, for a moderate 
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fixed commission, every preliminary arrangement for the voyage, such 
as the selection of a suitable vessel, agreement for passage money, fitting 
up and storing of the cabin, &c., will be undertaken for him : hewill 
be protected from the impositions of brokers, emigration-mongers, 
dock harpies, or interested agents ; provided with the requisite personal 
outfit, and assisted in laying out his surplus capital to the best ad- 
vantage. We understand that the affairs of some of the most opulent, 
as well as the less wealtliy emigrants to South Australia, have been 
managed for them in tliis way to their entire satisfaction. 

A few miscellaneous hints shall close this section. 

The average length of the passage to Spencer’s Gulf, will jwobably 
be someAvhat less than four months : it has been made in ninety days."' 
The best time for arrival is about August ; that is, early in the Australian 
spring. Some indeed assert, that the right time to start is Septeni])er, 
as, by that means, you get fine weather all the way, and raich tlie 
colony about the middle of summer. This, however, is a point of 
minor importance, as there is no severe season in Australia ; the summer 
never being intolerably hot, and the winter so mild that frosts are of 
extremely rare occurrence. 

Most persons arc liable to sea-sickness. “ For this,” says Mr. 
Gouger, ‘‘ every one has a remedy, and I shall give you mine, preven- 
tive and curative. Be moderate in eating and drinking for some days 
before departure, and, by way of making assurance doubly sure, take 
some blue pill and colocynth two days • before you embark : do 
not be afraid of eating on board ; but drink little, either of tea or any 
thing else. By no means let sea-sickness prevent you appearing at 
meals, as much is to be done by a strong determination to conquer 
the inconvenience. Directly after sickness wash the mouth with 
carbonate of soda and water ; and, as acidity always accompanies sea- 
sickness, neutralize the acid by swallowing nowand then, but espe- 
cially after sea-sickness, a tea-spoonful of carbonate of soda in water. 
If this draught should be too cold on the stomach, put into it about 
forty drops of ’s essence of ginger. Do not go to bed and per- 

suade yourself you are ill, but lie on deck or walk as you best may. 
In each of my voyages I have found this course restore me in a very 
short time; and on neither of them, though not without some 
struggle, have I once missed attending at the usual meal-times from 
se^-sickness.” 

When on board, it is advisable to keep up ceremony with all the pas- 

• * It may tend, somewhat, to remove the apprehensions, and too often groundless 
alarms, whic h some persons entertain at the prospect of so long a voyage, to be fur- 
nished with the testimonies of emigrants themselves on this point. “ A very fine 
passage we had,” says one, “ not a bad day hardly : the whede time, no more than a 
bit of a squall and a little wet.” Another observes, “ Wc had a beautiful passage 
out. In fact, it was just like the Thames, it was so smootli ; and I was not sea-sick 
during the whole time.” A third, “We had a most beautiful passage, — but one 
rough day all the way.” “ I may inform those coming here,” writes a gentleman 
connected with the colonial bank, “ that the voyage has been very agreeable in nearly 
JI the ships.” A fifth, “ With regard to the voyage, it was a very favourable one. 
pe had a most wonderful voyage, never ex]»erieiiciiig any rough weather scarcely at 
II. P Wc left Uie docks, you know, on the 27tli June, aild we anchored at Holdfast 
Jay, October 17tli, being a remarkably short passage.” “ Wc had,” says a sixth, 

‘ a very pleasant voyage, and no bad weather. Neither Frank, myself, or the child, 
:ad one day's sea-sickness all the w^ay out.” 
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sengers ; it is the onjy way to agree : if this be not followed from the 
beginning, the value of it will be found before long. Too much stress 
cannot be laid on this. 

It is advisable for every emigrant always to have a letter for home 
on the stocks. When a homeward sliip is descried, frequently there is 
not time to begin and finish a letter of an interesting kind ; but if, at 
intervals, any remarkable occurrence be noted down, it is easy to affix 
the signature, and add the direction and seal, wheq aroused by the 
cry of a sail in sight.*' 

Should the vessel touch at a port on the outward voyage, the 
prudent emigrant will ascertain whether he can make any advan- 
tageous purchases. Ships occasionally call at the Brazils, or Cape 
of Good Hope, for water and stock ; and an enterprising passen- 
ger, with cash in his pocket, may often procure, at low prices, 
articles indispensable to the colony, and likely to leave a handsome 
profit. To prevent any disappointment, an arrangement should be 
made with the captain, as to what tonnage he can have, and at what 
rate ; and it may be advantageous to employ some respectable house 
of agency who can recommend the best sellers and most suitable goods. 
It is well worth their charge of commission, as the emigrant alone 
may be imposed upon with dear and w’orthless articles. Let them 
not, however, be induced to take from the Cape bullocks or other 
stock of any kind. Draught bullocks from Van Diemen’s Land are 
both cheaper and better^Ihan those procurable at the Cape ; cheaper, 
that is, when the cost of freight and quality is reckoned. Nor is it 
expedient to import chcTice sheep from England ; excellent breeds can 
now be got in Van Diemen's Land, and at a much lower rate than they 
can be imported from Europe. 

Liveliness of mind and activity of body are great accessories to pre- 
serving health and content amongst passengers on ship-board. Clean- 
liness is likewise indispensable for respectability in the eyes of fel- 
low-passengers, but especially for one’s own and the general health. 
Nothing is so likely to produce disease and fever, as dirt; and the 
crowded state of an emigrant ship (however roomy) imperatively re- 
quires that no accumulation of filth be permitted even in the berths of 
the superior passengers. Let none shrink from sea-w^ater bcih for his 
person and his cabin. 

On his arrival in the colony, the settler should lose no time in fixing 
upon his location. At the office of the colonial commissioner, he will 
see plans of such sections as are surveyed, when he can instantly make 
his selection, and should proceed at once to the spot. Every day spent 
in idleness diminishes his capital, and creates a fondness for the dissi- 
pation always to be found in a town. The sooner a person sets about 
the earnest execution of his project, the sooner will he get his comforts 
around him, and the greater will be his prospect of success. 

If," says Mr. Gouger, ** it is intended to build a permanent house 
immediately after arrival, it would be expedient to take out windows 
ready framed and glazed, and doors either second-hand or new; but. 
if the latter, they should be made of well-seasoned wood and of narfl| 
pannels to prevent injury from shrinking. I took out, and they arrivra 
in excellent condition, ten pairs of French windows, seven feet high; 
but for these I adopted a new and very profitable mode of packing. 
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Instead of protecting them by pieces of wood roughly nailed together, I 
ordered cases to be made in the soundest and best manner, well dove- 
tailed together with pannelled and moulded doors. On the voyage 
the fronts of the doors were placed inside; and, on arrival in the colony, 
the cases being emptied, the doors properly fixed, and the whole 
painted, they formed a convenient and rather good-looking winged 
wardrobe, which, being valued on my leaving the colony, 1 sold for 
three times its original cost. By a little prudent forethought, packing- 
cases, which are generally useless, can thus be rendered really valuable 
pieces of furniture ; sideboard-cupboards and closets for servants or 
kitchen use might thus be provided almost without expense. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

the EMJGRATION fund — UE( iULATIONS FOR THE SELECTION OF EMI- 
GRANT LABOURERS — FORM OF APPLICATrON FOR OBTAINING A FREE 

PASSAGE ADVICES AND DIREXTIONS TO THE EMIGRANT POOR — 

DIETARY TABLE FOR FREE EMIGRANTS — INSTRUCTIONS TO THE 
COLONIAL COMMISSIONER RESPECTING THE IMMIGRANTS — EXTRACTS 
FROM emigrants’ LETTERS. 

The liibourin^ classes who have not capital ‘enough to be landed 
pniprictors or tenants, if young;, honest, and indnstrioiis, have ample 
rncourag;ement tg emigrate to South Australia ; the spirit of the com- 
missioners’ reg;ulati(.)ns bein^, that those should be privilrsfed who are 
willing; to wink there for wa^es, until by such means they have saved 
sufficient to enable them in the same manner to employ Rthers. The 
sixtli section of the act directs that the emigration fund (derived from 
the sale of land and rciit of pasture), shall be expended in g:iving a free 
passago to tlie colony from Great 13ritain and Ireland to poor persons, 
“ provided that they shall, as far as possible, be adult persons of the 
two sexes, in equal proportions, and not exceeding; the ag^e of thirty 
years.” In framing: the “ rci^ulations for the selection of cmig:rant 
labourers,” the commissioners endeavoured to give effect to the obvious 
intention of the lcg;islature ; viz., that the emig:ration fund should be 
expended in such a manner as to produce in the colony the greatest 
permanent amount of available labour ; and, although they have, as 
Air as possible, confined the expenditure to young adult persons of the 
two sexes, they have not refused to contribute something towards the 
expense of conveying children (except the very young), making the 
amount of assistance increase as they advance towards adult age; 
so that, allowing even compound interest on the amount of assistance 
afforded, and taking into account also the ordinary chance of moFtality, 
any number of children shall, on arrival at adult age, have cost the 
emigration fund less than if the period of their removal had been 
delayed until such time. They were also influenced by the consider- 
ation that the parents of a numerous family were less likely than 
others to give way to any temptations which might offer to remove 
from the colony, from the scarcity of free labour being so great in the 
neighbouring colonies. In the commencement of their undertaking, 
they thought it prudent to deviate in a considerable degree from the 
instructions of the act, which directs that among the emigrants the two 
sexes should be as nearly as possible equally numerous. The surve^ng 
party, for instance, necessarily consisted almost entirely of men ; 
as the other early emigrants would meet with unavoidable difficulties, 
to which those who follow will not be exposed, in selecting them they 
included but a small number of females. This temporary evil, however, 
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they have since remedied by carefully observing what they acknow- 
ledge to be a most important principle of colonization. Having no 
'experience by which to regulate the supply of labour to the colony, and 
as it would have been highly imprudent to send more labourers than 
would find employment, they, in the first instance, limited the expendi- 
ture of the emigration fund to such as were hired by some capitalist, 
except under very peculiar circumstances. This restriction, however, 
they gradually relaxed, as intelligence reached this country of the 
increasing demand for labour in thfe colony; and, although, between 
the 13th of March and the 15th December, 1S37, nine vessels had 
been dispatched, containing 1274 settlers, the commissioners found 
that even that extensive emigration would prove insufijcient to supply 
the hands required. They, therefore, proposed, in conformity with 
the provision contained in the seventeen tli section of the South Aus- 
tralian act, to raise a loan of 50,000Z. as an additional emigration fund, 
and to send out, during the present year, a very considerable number 
of settlers of the labouring class. More than twdee as many labourers, 
indeed, could have been employed as have been sent out during the 
year ; but this could not be known in England, and of redundance 
and want of labour, the two evils, the commissioners wisely chose the 
least. 

The folloVing are the “ regulations for the selection of emigrant 
labourers — 

1. The Act of Parliament declares that the whole of the funds 
arising from the sale of lands, and the rent of pasturage, shall form an 
emigration fund ; to be employed in affording a free passage to the 
colony from Great Britain and Ireland for poor persons, — provided 
that they shall, as far as possible, be adult persons of both sexes in 
equal proportions, and not exceeding the age of thirty years.” 

2. With a view of carrying this provision into effect, the commis- 
sioners offer a free passage to the colony (including provisions and 
medical attendance during the voyage) to persons of the following 
description : — 

3. Agricultural labourers, shepherds, bakers, blacksmiths, braziers, 
and tinmen, smiths, shipwrights, boat-builders, butchers, wheelwrights, 
sawyers, cabinet-makers, coopers, curriers, farriers, millwrights, har- 
ness-makers, boot and shoe-makers, tailors, tanners, brick-makers, 
lime-bamers, and all persons engaged in the erection of buildings. 

4. Persons engaged in the above occupations, who may apply for 
a free passage to South Australia, must be able to give satisfactory 
references to show that they are honest, sober, industrious, and of 
general good character ; and they musty thereforey fill up the annexed 
form* and transmit it properly attestedy as directed in the form itself 

5. They must be rccr/ labourers! going out to work for wages in the 

♦ For a copy of the form, see p. 190. 

t Too much vigilance cannot be exercised by tlie commissioners in the selection 
of “emigrant labourers;” some persons designating themselves as such, having 
obtained a free passage, who, on their arrival in the colony, luive turned out to be 
genjtemen’s sons, attorneys’ clerks, or mere idle vagabonds, who have refused to 
woimatall; or small capitalists who have managed to carry out with them suffi- 
cient property to enable them at once to embark in employment which takes them 
out of file laDour-market. Such persons, by this fraud upon the commissioners, 
tfot only abstract themselves from the labour-market, but they purchase no land, 
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colony, of sound mind and body, not less than fifteen, nor more than 
thirty years of age, and married. Tlie marriage certificate must be 
produced. The rule as to age is occasionally departed from in favour, 
of the parents of large families.* 

6. To the wives of such labourers as are thus sent out, the commis- 
sioners offer a free passage with their husbands. 

7. To single women a free passage will be granted, provided they go 
out under the protection of their parents, or near relatives, or under 
actual engagement as servants to ladies going as cabin passengers on 
board the same vessel. The preference w'ill be given to those accus- 
tomed to farm and dairy-work, to sempstresses, straw-platters, and 
domestic servants. 

8. The children of parents sent out by the commissioners will receive 
a free passage, it' they are under one or full fifteen years of age, at the 
time of embarhaliun. For all other children 3/. each must be paid 
before embarkation, by the parents or friends, or by the parish. It 
will be useless to a})ply for a relaxation of this rule. 

9. Persons wlio are ineligible to be conveyed out by the emigration 
fund, if not dist|nalified on account of character, will be allowed to 
accompany the free emigrants on paying to the commissioners the bare 
contract price of passage, which is usually between 15/. and 17/. for 
each advdt person. The charges for children are as follows : — Under 
one year of age, no cliarire ; one year of age, but under seven, one- 
tbird of the charge foi- adults ; seven years of age, an# under four- 
teen, one-half the charge for adults. A passage intermediate between 
a cabin and steerage passage, may also be obtained of the commis- 
sioners, at a cost exceeding that of the steerage passage by one-half. 
Each intermediate passenger is entitled to half a cabin with some slight 
comforts in addition to those enjoyed by the steerage passengers. ^ 

10. All emigrants, adults as well as children, must have been vac- 
cinated. 

1 1 . Emigrants will, for the most part, embark at tlic port of London ; 
but, if any considerable number should offer themselves in the neigh- 
bourliood of any port of Great Britain or Ireland, arrangements will, 
if possible, be made for their embarkation at such port. 

The expense of reaching the port of embarkation, must be borne 
by the emigrants ; but on the day appointed for their embarkation, 
they will be received, even though the departure of the ship shqpld be 
delayed, and will be put to no further expense. 

1 3. Every adidt emigrant is allowed to take half a ton weight, or 
twenty measured cubic feet of baggage. Extra baggage is liable to 
charge at the rate of ‘2/. IDs. the ton. 

14. The emigrants must provide the bedding for themselves and 
children, and the necessary tools of their own trades. The other arti- 

and, thert'forc, do not provide for the introduction of more labour. We could cite 
instanc e s in proof, if m'cessary, but content ourselves, for the present, with referring 
the commissioners for a corroboration of our statement to the colonial secretary. 

* We are glad to find in these modified regulations, that the limitation as to 
age is not, as heretofore, to be rigidly adhered to, as it operated injuriously ii^ ex- 
cluding individuals in all respects very proper for the colony. The commissioners, 
we understand, are very desirous of sending out whole families, as more likely to be 
steady and persevering than single persons. When the children are grown up, the 
extra age of the parents will not be an objection. 
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REGULATION FOR 


cles most useful for emigrants to take with them, are strong plain 
clothing, or the materials for making clothes upon the passage. In pro- 
rviding clothing, it should be remembered that the usual length of the 
voyage is about four mouths. 

15. On the arrival of the emigrants in the colony, they will be 
received by an officer who will supply their immediate wants, assist 
them in reaching the place of their destination, be ready to advise with 
them in case of difficulty, and at all times give them employment at 
reduced wages on the government works, if from any cause they should 
be unable to obtain it elsewhere. The emigrants will, however, be at 
perfect liberty to engage themselves to any one willing to employ them, 
and will make their own bargain for wages. This arrangement, while 
it leaves the emigrant free to act as he may think right, manifestly ren- 
ders it impossible for the commissioners to give any exact information 
as to the amount of wages to be obtained ; tliey can merely state that 
hitherto wages have been very much higher than in England. 

September 21, 1838. Rowland Hill, Secretary. 

These excellent regulations have undergone several changes, which 
have not, in every instance, been improvements. This exception ap- 
plies to the omission of a clause, originally inserted at the suggestion of 
Mr. Angas, who has for many years interested himself in the moral 
and religious weltare of British seamen, when a commissioner, the ob- 
ject of the clause was to encourage the emigration of well-conducted 
sailors and fJIhermen, by way of founding a naval nursery in those 
latitudes ; but this was a scheme of the advanfages of which tlie com- 
missioners, being neither naval nor mercantile men, had no adequate 
conception, and, consequently, tlie regulation has disa])peared. It is 
much to be regretted that the commissioners should not have perceived 
tlic expediency of encouraging tlie emigration of emigrants of these 
classes, at all times a valuable accession to an infant colony, but pecu- 
liarly so to one whose maritime relations are likely to be as numerous 
and important as those of the mother country itself. 

The agricultural labourer, or country mechanic, may obtain 'di free 
passage* on application to the superintendent of emigration, at the 


* The following is the form for persons desirous id obtaining a free passage to 
South Australia, to be lilled np and returned to the secretary of the colonization coni- 
missioijprs for South Australia, Adelphi-terrace, London. The same form will do 
for a man and liis wife and their children under lifteeii. All others will require a 
distinct form. 

Name of the Applicant 

Trade or Calling 

Place of Residence 

Married or Single ........ 

Ag(‘ Man’s Age. Woman's Age. 

Names and Ages of the Children, if \ 
there are any under fifteen years . f 
Charge for the children, by whom de- ) 
frayed (see Regulation 8) • • . ) 

Name and address of some late Era-' 
ployer, with the time the Applicant 

W’orked for him 

Name and Address of tlie Minister of 1 
the Parish in which the Applicant > 
resides j 

1 do hereby declare, that the above statement true ; that I have carefully read 
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office of the commissioners, No. 6, Adelphi-terrace, London, provided 
he be eligible, according to the preceding regulations. By the 9th 
article, persons not within the meaning of the act, may be provided , 
with a free passage on payment of the passage money to the commis- 
sioners. If such persons engage their passage through the superinten- 
dent of emigration, they will be much better provided for than in a 
private ship, or under their own arrangements ; for it is the especial 
duty of that officer to see to all the little comforts of the emigrants. 
Indeed, the entire arrangements of the ships (as regards the emigrants) 
being under his direction, he is, from experience, more likely to be 
conversant with these matters, than the shipowner or broker, who is 
occupied with weightier concerns. 

All emigrants must be provided with a mattress, blankets, coverlid, 
towels, &c.y and the necessary utensils required on board, such as 
knives and forks, spoons, tin plates, tin mugs, &c. ; and, if possible, 
should provide themselves with an iron kettle, a couple of saucepans, 
frying-pan, teapot, and tin pail, for use on the voyage ; these things 
will be found most valuable in reaching the colony as will also such 
articles of cutlery^ cooking utensils, &c., as their means will enable 
them to purchase. 

Females would do well to take out materials for those articles of 
clotjiing not wanted for immediate use, and make them* up on the 
voyage, which would help to beguile the time. The following estimates 
will assist emigrants in the purchase of their outfits, and Be a guide to 
parishes or individuals inclined to furnish their servants or others in- 
tending to emigrate with what is actually requisite. 

the prec(3dmg r<‘giUalions fur the soleclion uf emigrant labourers, and that in ap- 
plying fur a tree passage to tli(‘ colony, I am really and truly acting in accordance 
"ivith the spirit oftho.se regulations, which 1 understand to be tliis : — I'hat the privi- 
lege of a free passage, if granted, will be allowed me in tlie expectation tliat I go to 
the colony as one willing and intending to work there for wages, until, by such 
means, 1 shall have saved sullicicni to enable me, iii the same manner, to employ 
others. 

Signed by the Applicant. 

CEllTinCATES TO UE SIGNED DY TWO RESrECTABLE HOUSEHOLDERS. — We 
certify, that we are well acipuiinted with the above-named applicant and that we 
bclicvi' the above statement lo be strictly true; — further, that wt believe the applicant 
to bt! lioAest, sober, industrions, anti of general good character, and likely to raaiii- 
tain liiin (or her) self in the colony. 

Signature. Signature. 

Place of abode. Place of abode. 

Certiticate or a Physician or Surgeon. — I certify, that 1 have examined 
tlie above-named applicant and his wife, and Unit neither of them is seriously niu- 
lilated nor deformed in person, nor, in my opinion, atflicted with any disease calcu- 
lated to shorten life, or to impair physical or mental energy. I certify also, that 
they as well as the children named above, have been vaccinated. 

Signature. Place of abode. 

I certify, to the best of my belief, tJiat the above certificates are authentic, and 
that the nersoiis w hose signatures are affixed to them are worthy of credit. 

(To be signed by the magislraie or clergyman, or, if in Ireland, Catliolic priest 
of the parish in which the applicant resides.) 

Signature of the Magistrate. Place of residence. 

Signature of the Clergyman , Place of residence. 

Signature of Hie Catholic Priest. Place of residence. 

The Commissioners particularly request that no gentleman will certify this return 
unlciss thoruughly cuuYiuccd of the stalements contained in it. 
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Calicoes, brown holland, fustian jackets, camlet, fine canvass, and 
any other articles of that description, will always be most valuable to 
those who can take a little extra stock. 

FEMALE. 

£ s. d. 

2 gowns, or 18 yards of printed cotton, at 6d 0 9 0 

2 petticoats, or 6 yards of coloured calico, at 6d. . . 0 3 0 

2 flannel ditto, or 6 yards of flannel, at Is 0 6 0 

12 shifts, or 30 yards of long cloth, at 6d 0 15 0 

6 caps, or 3 yards of muslin, at Is 0 3 0 

6 aprons, or 6 yards of calico, at 6d 0 3 0 

6 handkerchiefs, at 6d 0 3 0 

6 neckerchiefs, at 9d 0 4 G 

6 towels, at 6d ’ . , 0 3 U 

1 pair of stays, 5s 0 5 0 

6 pair of black worsted stockings, at Is. 3d 0 7 6 

2 pair of shoes, at 4s 0 8 0 

1 bonnet, at 3s. . ; 0 3 0 

needles, pins, buttons, thread, tape, &c., an as- 
sortment of. 0 5 0 

2 lbs. of soap, at 6d., and 2 lbs. of starch, at 6d 0 2 0 


£4 0 ,0 

MALE. 

2 fustian jackets, at 7s. 6d 0 15 0 

2 pair ditto trousers, at 6s 0 12 0 

2 pair duck ditto, at 2s. Gd 0 5 0 

2 round frocks, at 2s. Gd 0 5 0 

12 cotton shirts, at 2s. 3d 17 0 

6 pair of worsted stockings, at Is. 6d 0 9 0 

2 Scottish caps, at Is. 6d 0 3 U 

6 handkerchiefs, at Gd 0 3 0 

6 coarse towels, at Gd 0 3 0 

1 pair of boots, at 10s 0 10 0 

1 pair of shoes at Gs 0 C 0 

4 lbs. of soap, at 6d 0 2 0 


£5 0 0 

Female 4 0 0 

1 pair of blankets, at 10s.. 0 10 0 

2 pair of sheets, at 5s 0 10 0 

1 0 0 


Sum required to fit out a couple £10 0 0 


Each family should provide a good strong linen or sacking bag, 
large enough to hold a month’s supply of clothipg. All other articles 
should be packed as closely as possible in a strong deal chest or box ; 
these are placed in the hold, which is opened once a montli, that the 
passengers may change their clothes. 
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In the stccra^^c no light or fire is allowed, except the lanterns and 
swing stovfis, which arc put out at eight. No smoking is allowed be- 
tween decks in any part of the V(;ssel, and upon deck only to leeward. 

The emigrants are expected to have their own effects in their proper 
places; strict regard to cleanliness is required, and after meals the 
docks to be swept, and things cleared and put in their places by the 
emigrants apj)oint(ul by the surgeon-superintendent for that purpose, 
in rotation. In fine weather the beds and bedding must be taken on 
deck, and every part of the between decks cleared and cleaned, ac- 
cording to turn. 

Divine service is performed every Sunday, when each emigrant is 
expected and re(|uired to attend, in a dean and orderly manner. Books 
and tracts may be obtained of the surgeon-superintendent, who is 
furnished, hy the commissioners, with a supply, for the use of the emi- 
grants during the voyage, and finally to form a lending library in the 
colony for the labouring classes. 

There area few expenses to agents on embarking, for shipping bag- 
gage, t'vc., which all emigrants should be prepared to pay. 

Those persons, h-^wever, who choose to save the charges (about 
Is. 6(1. on each paf'kagc)for shipj)ing, may do so by going themselves 
to the searcher’s oflice, custom-house, and asking for a printed form, 
whichitliey must sign, and deliver to the custom-house officer, with a 
telldc^^to allow him to examie.c the packets, baggage, if he 
wishi's it. lie signs it, and this is all that is required from emigrants, 
who may then ship it without any expense, except wharfage cliarges. 

Emigrants scut out by the (‘onnnissioners are desired to be in London 
hy a certain day, and are provided for comfoitably at a d(q:)Ot engaged 
lor that j)i!rp()st‘, until the ship is ready. The depot is a eoiivenient 
])lace for other parties to jmt up at on arrival in London, and waiting 
the dej)arture of the ship ; tlie accommodations being comfortable and 
tlie charges reasonable, ;in(l every assistance rendered hy the conductor, 
in person, to facilitate parties who arc unaccustomed to sliipping. 

Oil the voy.ige the emigrants arc placed under the care of the sur- 
geon-superintendent, win. se duty it is to see tliat the articles of agree- 
ment between the sliip-owner and the commissioners are properly 
carried into ehlnM, and to whoin all complaints arc to be made. One 
oftlie emigrants is usually appointed to assist the surgeon in seeing the 
rations served out, keeping order ])clwecn decks, and to report gehe- 
rally on the conduct of the rest to him.* 

* “ Most dislressina; acouuuts,” says Mr. Watson in his spirited lectun' on South 
Aii.stralia (and who, by tin- hy, ha^ since gone to the colony to put to the test the 
now principles orcolunizatioii In* basso earncMllv uiidsueeessfully advocated anioi)g>t 
hi*-. f< llo w-eoiinti yinen at home ), Inne reached this country of tlic sufl'eriiigs of enii- 
granls to Canada and New JSiuith Wales, (twiiig to iiifUtentioii to their acconiinoda- 
lion during the voyage. These stories naturally, and very properly, make the public 
look with ic.ilousy at the conduct of llu>se concerned in proiuoting emigration. But 
if my neighbour steals a watch, am 1 guilty of felony I have been scrupulously 
careful not to mislead by making any slateineiit that 1 did not feel conviiiced was 
corn'ct, and in nothing lia^c 1 been so anxious to he accurate as in the following 
account (»f the arrangements on shipboard. The sea- worthiness of the vessel is first 
ascertained hy a comjietent surveyor employed by the eoniinissiomns. The berths 
of unmarried men are arranged towards the head of iho vessel, the married people 
in the middle, and the single women towards the stern, each class in separate apart- 
ments. 'i'he supcriiiteiideiit of emigratiou is charged by the commissioners to in- 

0 
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The following is the dietary for free emigrants to South Australia 
The passengers are in messes of six, or altogelher, as may be deter- 
mined by the surgeon superintendent, and are vietiuilled ac'cording to 
the annexed scale, per head. 


Broad J lb. daily 

Meat^ I lb. „ 

Water d quarts ,, 

Flour 1 lb. ,, 

Tea 4 oz.dailyou alternutodays 

Coffee 2 07. ,, 

Cocoa 1 oz. ,, 

Potatoes i lb. 4 days in the wei^k 

Suet 1 oz. daily 

Butter b f)z. per week 

Rice 1 lb. ,, 


; “4- II’- 

Peas i 1 pint ,, 

Raisins • J lb. ,, 

Vinegar i pint, ,, 

Oatmeal J pint 

Mustard .] oz. ,, 

N.B.— Women receive the same rations us men ; children receive 
rations in proportion to the charges made for their ])assa‘:e. 

In case of illness, barley is scrvc'd out ; and, vv1u*n tli(‘ potatoes arc 
expended, 1 lb. of rice may b(‘ substituted for lbs. of potatoes. 


spcct with vigilant care thalllu’ passcngvrs nut hu (»VL'r-( rowth’d. that dno at- 
tention he paid l<» veiitihilion, and t" iUl the little iniuutiii' dii ^^hh•h m) iniu'li de- 
pends the pleasantness (’!' the V(»yage. — 1 have anxinuslv cx.iinined liie aeeoimts dl’ 
their li’eatmeul uii shipboard sfiu home hy laboiiring (‘migrants, and iiiiA e I'nund 
them nnilorrnly bearing gratelul testiimmy to llie alleiilion paid tliejji. 'J'lu' dh'tary 
will speak for itself as far as food is e(.)ii(.'eriied.'’ In Cdiiliniialinn of IMr. \\’a1soifs 
slat(‘inciit we subjoin one or two U^stimonics of emigrants tliene(‘]\ ('s. given after 
their arrival in the new colony, as te their Ireaton'iit on beard and on shore. 'J'lnnnas 
Fisher, dating from E migration -square.” write?-. We wert.' tn^ated very well on 
board the vessel by every one. Since we left lamu'*ii. the conimissioiu'rs have l(e- 
haved like gentlemen to us ; when we Jtdl the ship, wt had twe w(‘eks’ ]ir(»visions 
given us hy them, and they have provided work for us all at t\N (‘he shillings p(‘r 
w(rek and our provisions, if w'e cannot get work .any w, iou’c' else - and wehav(‘ no- 
thing to pay fur the doctor or inediciii(‘.’' Another, TIkjs. Sc(»\vn, Avriling from 
“ OjViiriimeiit-square,” says, “Instead of complaints against the eaiitain, as other 
emigrants have made, avc gave our captain, doctor, and mates, and shii>’s croAv, 
three cheers each wlieii we AV(‘re asked by the<‘migiati(m ag(‘iit vhat causi.-s of com- 
plaint Ave had dimrig our voyage. Insb'ad of being delieient of any comforts on 
hoard, we (iny oaaui family) brought on shore, and have iioav iii our own ]>ossession, 
not less than 10/. Avorth of provisions, Avhieh av<; could not possibly us(’ on board. 
The provisions which my family and .John Williams ree<*ivcd A\ere (piite (‘iioiigh 
for three such families, so the captain alloAved us to savt^ all that we did not Avant, 
and even suppli<’d us Avith casks, hags, to save it in.” A third says, “ Wc 
anchored in Holdfast Bay, AvhenjAve slopi tAvo days; wa Avere then taken to Ad(‘- 
haide hy the conimissioii(‘rs’ carts, with our luggage. Our provisions are given us 
free for a fortnight, or in (‘.a-se of sickness for a longer period. Tlu‘ commissiomu’s 
are very kind to us ; vfo live in their houses, and are ex^a cled to get utlnu-s in six or 
Itight months.” This lemjiorary .accommodation is, in part, rcgulat(‘d by the 
influx of fresh emigrants. Eniigr.ants must not, therefore, jiresume upon living 
“ rent fret',” in the commissioners’ houses, for any long period. 

♦ Alternately beef, pork (both prime ucav Irish East India), and preserved 
meat. 
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Tlie usual supply of medical comforts is also to be put on board for 
use in case of sickness, in the proportion of — 

r 10 lbs. of arrow-root. 

1 .00 ll)s. of preserved beef. 

lor every 100 passeii- 1 400 pints of lemon juice, in stone one-gallon 
gers, (ujuiiting the) bottles, and 400 ibs.ofsugar lo mix with it. 
children at rates j>ro-\ (10 lbs. (d' Scotch barley, 
portioiiale to the] 18 bottles of port wine. 

(‘barge for each, I 400 gallons of London stout, in J lihds. 

, 50 gallons of rum. 

4 he medical comforts arc issued as thcsurg('on deems pro[)er. Wo- 
men who are nursirjg have a pint of })orter each per dav ; and if the 
uat('rl)c bad , an allowance of spirits-aml-waier is issued daily to all who 
do not re('eivc porter, at the rate ol one-eighth of a pint ol spirit (^acli 
adult, mixed, bc.loie b(ung issued, with at least half-a-pint of water. 

Iresh meat and soft bread are supplied until one day after ])assing 
the Downs, and whenever opportunity offers. Any passenger has a 
right to draw his whole allowance, though lur'lnay not consume so 
much ; the remainder he may put by or dispose of to the owners, as be 
may think proper. 


DAIEV Mr.AI.S. 

Breakfast Tea or coffee, or cocoa and.sugSr. 

Dinner According to the above scale. 

Supper Tea orcoffci^ or cocoa and sugar. 


List ol other articles to iu' ])rovided by the owners for the [)assengcrs. 

One wooden mt*ss-bowl 

(tiie ditto platter 

One mess bread-basket 

One tin (piart-pot 

Two or three gallon hawse-buckets 


^ for c 


ach mess of six 
passengers. 


Filtcrers, Hour-scales and weights, pewter, wooden, and tin measures, 
two swing stoves, with brooms, deck-scrapers, and all other articles 
necessary for the comfortable acccunmodation of the passengers and 
cleanliness of the ship. 

• Wo subjoin the following passages from the colonization commis- 
sioners’ instructions to the resident commissioner, for his guidance in 
the ooloiiy, publislu^d in the appendix to their second annual re- 
port. These sliovv that the spirit by which the promoters of the eoltny 
are actuated in their philanthropic purposes, is such as to merit the 
conlideiice of the more dependent classes of emigrants : — 

1. During the early infancy of the colony, the most important part 
of your duty will be to take care that no labouring emigrant falls into 
a state of destitution. For this purpose, you are authorized to pro- 
vide a maintenance for all such persons, and their families, until they, 
shall have obtained, or wheimver they shall be without, employment, 
at wages adequate to their support ; re(piiring, in return for such 
maintenance, that they shall labour upon the juiblie works, as may be 
agreed upon between the governor and yourself. Tlie execution of 
this latter general instruction will materially belong to the emigration 
agent appointed by tht^ commissioners, but under your directions; and 
if it should so happen that the emigration agent rcipiires further as- 
sistance, you arc hereby authorized to appoint one or more per- 
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co.mmtssionkhs* instructions 


sons to act under him, as superintendents of cmig^ratiou, with such sa- 
laries or wages as you may find sufficient to secure the required ser- 
vices. 

2. In adopting a scale of maintenance for emigrant labourers with- 
out employment at W'agcs, you will take care that the provisions or 
money furnished by you be not such as to hold out any inducement to 
labourers to be careless about obtaining employment from private 
capitalists. 

3. As the responsibility of preventing any case of destitution from 
occurring in the colony during its infancy, and before a regular and 
permanent market for labour is created, is thus thrown upon you, it 
becomes necessary to give you sufficient authority for carrying this, the 
most important of your j)rescnt instructions, into full efficct. 

4. You are therefore hereby empowered, for the sole purpose of 
maintaining emigrants not otherwise provided for, to draw upon the 
commissioners for such sums, from time to time, as you may find in- 
dispensably requisite; any bills, however, which you may so draw, 
being also signed by the colonial treasurer, after he shall have received 
from you a statement of the objects to which the money is to be devoted. 

5. Finally, the commissioners are desirous to fix your attention 
upon a peculiarity in the system of colonization adopted in South 
Australia ; namely, the entire separation whi('li is made by the act 
between the functions of the government officers and those charged 
with the disposal of land and the arrangement of emigrants. It will be 
your duty, upon all occasions, to attend strictly to this ])rinciple. 

6. The commissioners are decidedly of opinion, that it would be in- 

expedient to adopt any regulations whieli could have the cfi'ect of 
placing the emigrant labourers under personal restraint. They should 
be induced, not compelled, to remain in tlie colony. By kindness 
and conciliation, attention to their wants and to their wishes, by the 
ties of sympathy and confidence, and by the initiatu)n of such econo- 
mical institutions as may be calculated to encourage orderly and in- 
dustrious habits, and thereby to promote their ])hysioal well-being, and 
to advance their social and moral state, the working classes should Ixr 
attached to the country of their adoption.^ • 

* A correspondent of the South Australian Gazette, in July, 1 called tlieallen- 
tioh of the public, and especially of the ('ommissioners in Enpland, lo a fraud arising 
from the comiiiissiuiiers not thinking it right to impose any restrictions on those who 
obtain a free passage, and wliicli, be said, was about to be ratber extensively prac- 
tised on the emigration fund. Persons in England having euiinexions in the 
neighbouring colonies, and being without the means of conveying themselves thither, 
procure a free pas.sage to tlie colony; and, after .saving llie fruits of a feu' months’ la- 
bour, start off to Sydney or Hobart Town, exulting in the success of their scheme. 
He suggests tliat persons who obtain a iiassuge to the colony, and maintenance for four 
months, at the. exjiense of the Emigration Fund, ought, if tliey choose to leave the 
colony before tlie expiration of one year, to return 15/. of the cost of their passage ; 
if before two years, U)/. ; and if before three years, 5/.; after which time, they 
might be free agents. This (;vil was foreseen by the chairman of the South Aus- 
tralian Company, as early as 1835, when lie proposed to tin* commissioners to prevent 
it, by providing that the labouring emigrants should be articled to them fur a term of 
years, shorter or longer as they jiaid or did not pay any portion of their passage- 
money. This proposition was lately re(^onsidered, but has not been adopt(‘d ; and, 
in truth, no practical evil has yet resulted from the bad faith of tlio emigrants, since 
more labourers have coiiio into the province from the neighbouring colonics than 
have left it for them. 
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7. The economical institution which seems best calculated to pro- 
mote habits of Iruf^ality and industry, and to bind tlie working classes 
to the colony by the tics of interest, is a savings’ bank, founded on the 
principle that no deposits shall be withdrawn except in cases of death, 
until after a residence of some fixed period, say three years, in the 
colony. 

8. The commissioners would suggest, that all labourers employed 
by the government*upon the public works should have a fixed sum, say 
2s. per week, placed to their credit in the savings’ bank, to bear colonial 
interest, and to be withdrawn at the expiration of three years. 

9. The knowledge tliat they were to have such a credit placed to 
their account in the bank would render those employed upon the piib- 
li(‘ w'orks willing to receive less wages than if this advantage were not 
held out to them; and thus the establishment of savings’ banks on the 
principles just stated would be attended with the threefold advantage of 
diminishing the immediate amount of the government expenditure, of 
promoting habits of frugality and industry, and of i\ttaching the labour- 
ing emigrants to the colony, it being demonstrated that there w'ould 
accrue to them a considerable addition to the amount paid in, by the 
accumulation of colonial interest progressively increasing. 

10. The same considerations which render it expedient to establish 
savings’ banks, render it also desirable to encourage the foilnation of 
benefit societies and mecliunics’ institutes. At the earliest possible 
period after the establislimeut of tin; coloiiy, means should be devised 
for laying the foniidation of economic, scientific, and other institutions, 
which, being in part supjWtcd and managed by the working classes, 
will exercise them in the art of self-government ; and, while preparing 
them for the roeeption of their representative constitution, will have 
the immediate elFeet of making them feel that they belong to a colony 
of a superior order, and of rendering them proud of the distinction of 
being tounders of the South Australian nation. 

On arriving at Port Adelaide, the emigrants are consigned to the 
care of tlie emigration agent, who provides them with a small liouse, 
rent free, or in case of many arrivals about the same time, a part only 
of a house may be assigned them; but, in either case, every attention 
is paid to their comfort, as far as circumstances will admit. They are 
then -directed how to obtain employment, and furnished with every 
needful information. All persons are strongly recommended to a(k)pt 
the course pointed out by that officer,’^ disregarding the opinions of 
designing persons, and to proceed at once to carry into operation their 
intended objects. After a few wrecks, the emigrants are required to 
leave the commissioners’ habitations to make room for new-comers. 
Should they not immediately, on arrival, be hired by private settlers, 
Mr. Brown, the emigration agent, finds them some government em- 
ployment at adequate wages. 

Persons who think of emigrating to Australia, should beware of 
falling into the traps set for the unwary, by designing men, wlio hold out 

* Nothing can exceed the humane attention of Mr. Brown, the emigration agent. 
One little eircuinstaiice illustrative of this, we may mention. It is his practice to 
present each eniigi'aiit on his arrival with acock and alien, on condition that he has 
the fiist brood. In this way he provides for all new-comers ; and fowls are, in conse- 
quence, becoming as common in Adelaide as in any similar-sized town in England. 
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inducements which they well know can never be realized, in favour of 
the. penal colonies. Otliers, ac:ain, should be warned against misre- 
presentations as to the place of tlieir destination. It is a fact, that, 
workmen have been carried to the three colonies in Australia, under 
the expectation of being landed in Australia. Few couni ry 

people know any tiling about the distinction between tlu' colonies ; 
and their ignorance is taken advantage of by interested ])arties, to till 
their own ships. 

The following extracts from letters not intended for the public eye, 
but written by free emigrants to their ndativc's in England, 1)esith‘s 
being expressive of the writers’ entire satisfaction with their new lioini', 
speak volumes as to the flourishing prospects of the colony, with 
regard to sober, honest, industrious labourers and nu'chanics. 

Thomas Newman, in writing to his mother in London, under dat(' 
April 22, 1837, says, I have got an acre of ground of my own, which 
cost me 3/. 15s., and I have built me a good mud housig and I am 
going to sow some .seed in mv ground. 1 have bought me a lu'w suit 
of clothes, with jdenty of shirts, and am now earning 1/. Is., with all 
my grub, every week I live, and 1 have got a ver\*good master, who is 
going to learn me to be a joiner and builder, and in eighteiai months 
time I am going to have i/. lbs., and victuals every wei'k, ami 1 am 
saving a ‘little every week ; and nothing would give me great/^r joy 
than for yon to come and bring Mary with you, for you really would 
think you was in (beenwieh-park.” 

William Suter, a bricklayer, addressed his mother (May 24, 1837) in 
the following tone of satisfaction : “ 1 do not rcjient coming out here ; 
this is a good country for a man to get a good living in — phmty of 
masters and good wages. A labouring man is thought the most of; 
they get 18s. a week, board and Ir.dging, Tradesmen gi't fis. to 
7s. a day. '' ' I am in a comfortable, situation with Mr. H — , 

and am likely to do well with him. 1 am as happy as a king. I do 
not wish to persuade any one to come because 1 am com(‘, but 1 assure 
you it is the very best thing any young pci>on can do, and ])articularly 
if they could Imt see how comfortable 1 am. I have* (*very thing anv 
one can wish for. 1 can have all sorts of clothes from Mr. H — (his 
employer), but we do not want mnch in this country, it is so very 
warm. 1 never wear a jacket dav or night. I get 70s. per monfli and 
my board, and a comfortable place to live in, and a quart of porter a 
day.” 

Thomas Fisher to his father in London, says, ‘‘ Dear fatlier, I like 
this country well, and wc are. all in good health. There is plenty of 
work here ; 1 get 3()s. per week, with lionse rent and firing for 
notliing ; but provisions are dear ; we have to fetch our Avater. This 
place is good as to land. \Vc are living upon a plain of about 7000 
acres of level ground. There is a ])lain here thirty miles long and four 
wide, and not a tree on them, and in otlier places you see miles of the 
gum tree. Dear father, when 1 left England yon told me that it was 
your intention to come to South Australia; and, if it is now your in- 
tention, you can, I am sure, live and save plenty of money, for smiths 
can earn 10/. per week ; we have only two here.” 

‘‘ We found,” says Frederick Hobbs to his mother in London, the 

colony much better them we anticipated. 1 obtained employment the 
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followiiip^ day to tliat of our landincr, wliicli has continued up to the 
pres(‘rit time. 1 hav(i myself at the present time 20s. per week, with 
rations suffic ient lor myself and wife, and a fpiarter of an acre of f^round 
ol the finest kind imaginable, which enjoys tlie incalculalde advantage 
of having [crops]. We have no rent to pay, or taxes to 

trouble us, and we can have as much firing as we (’an consume for 
filching. W(! liav(^ a clirnaU’ capable of growing, not only all the 
produce of Europe, Init of all others parts of the world, our deepest 
winter bedng about as hot as your finest May-day ; and at the time of 
my writing to you (l)eing our summer) the thermometer stands at 108^, 
and has stood tliis season at about 120"" ; this, however, is in the 
height of our sumiiKW.” 

W. S. Simons, a lilac’ksmith, in writing to his brother and sister, 
says, “ I have no doubt you think us unkind in not writing to you 
sooner, but 1 thouglit it best to delay writing until I could send you a 
satisfactory areount of the colony, the which at present 1 can. We 
have had sinc(*- our arrival here much better lieahh than we ever had 
in England ; we had a very tine })as>age, but Vas treated with the 
great('st inhiiinanity by tht’ captain and surgeon and superintendent,''^ 
but 1 have not lu’ard of a single (‘omplaint from tiny other vessel that 
has arrivi'd luue ; but the captain and doctor \vas soon forgot by the 
kin(|,manner we was treated on our landing by tlie whole olHlie gentle- 
men bc’longing to the colonial government. Dear Iwother and sister, if 
you can rely on mv wonb I wcudtl advise you to come out to Australia, 
wluM’e you will belter your condition tcui-fold, as also .hum’s Tupper, 
as he could at sliiiigle-si'diltiug cam 1/. a day, as it is an article of 
grc’at consumpti' ii. \\’(‘ have now got a comibrtable stone cottage 
and a good shoj), with two tires constantly a going, and a good garden 
well stocked with vcg(’tables. .My brother is now at work with me, 
and is doing- v(’ry well. Din'ct to me at Pleasant-cottage, Carrie -street, 
Adc’laide, South Australia.” 

“ Are you still detenniiu’d,” says S. (Iiapman in addressing his late 
fellow-workmen, to remain in London, to struggle with the un- 
certaintv of emplovniei t and all its attendant evils? and looking to 
the hrightest side of the (jiu’stion, every year will leave you but a trifle 
better than tlu last, and tin* prime of life is thus saeriheed in advances 
whifli are Um gradual and insignificant : here industry and persever- 
ance are sure to meet with their reward. Tliis maxim is bandied 
about in your metropolis, and I for one know enough of its fallacy; for 
so far from prosperity being the mVa/w attendant of industry, few, very 
few, can raise themselves with every exertion of mind and body above 
the common lot of iiidigeiiee. This is the tlK'atre for action, and this 
is the market for your labour. AVhen I was liberated from the service 
of the commissioners, my time was employed at carpentering, but I 
have commenced as storeki’cper, and for the short time I have been 
thus cngagc’d I have met with that success which makes mo to look 
forward with hope to the future. Taking all cireiiinstanecs into con- 
sideration, as well as soil and climate, nothing should induce me to 

* “It is tmt justice to say,” adds llio colonial secretary, ’’ that no complaint 
relative to thesr gentlemen ever (.aiiie belorc the proper aUlllorilicS; ftndthat Ulia 
is the first compiuiut vf tfic kind i have lieurd.’' 
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return for a permanence. My wife, cliild, and myself are quite well. 
I tliiiik I may say we have not liad any illness, except sometimes a 
head-ache, since our arrival.” 

Peterand Ann Cook address their parents as follows : “ Dear father 
and mother, in the course of a very few months I hope to send you the 
money we owe you, as Peter has a most excellent place. He is en- 
gaged as butcher, and is just the man they wanted here : he has 2/. 
a week, all his fresh meat, and milk, nearly a pint a day, and that is 
sold at lOd. a quart here ; a house, with two rooms and wash-house, 
and a piece of garden-ground, eighty feet by thirty ; and Mr. Neale 
being a storekeeper, we get all our things at reduced prices. I at 
present assist Mrs. Neale in her household -work ; I have a pint of 
porter a day, which is Is. 2d. a pot, and we have not settled yet bow 
much money I am to have a week, but they are such good people to us, 
they are like parents to us. I am so well satisfied with every thing, I 
wish all my friends and relations would come to us, they would do so 
much better here than it is possible to do in England. We often talk 
of you all, and wish \'ou were with us.” 

James Cronk says, ‘‘ I never enjoyed better heal^li than I have done 
in this country. I do not know what sort of account you have heard 
of this place : my opinion is, as many more, that thcr(‘ is every promis- 
ing prospict of a flourishing colony. Any person cerning oiitjiere 
can never regret it, for labour will always he in full demand, and 1 
hope I shall have the pleasure of seeing rny brothers and relations out 
here.” 
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CHAPTER XX. 

ixducj%ij:\ts to lmigiiate to SOLTTI AUSTR\L1A. 

Hkiu: as in former in‘it'ances, the intending emigrant is referred 

to the testimony of respectal)le and intelligent settlers, who, having 
already made tiial of the colony in question, are, of course, the most 
competent witnesses ; and, having no other interest than that of settlers, 
the most worthy of implicit belief. Our first extract shall he from the 
Austr/i/ian Ercnrd, sp^Mking, on tliis occasion, the sentinii^nts of 
labourers in the colony : — “The private letters from labouring persons 
ar(‘ unanimous in their expressions of happiness, lind the astonishment 
of the writers at they' own good fortune. Of all that we have seen, we 
only reuiembor one which was written in a grumbling tone. Several of 
the emigrants who left a country in vhich they could not earn enough 
to sin)port themselves, now talk of building their housts, find invite 
their friends to come over to them. They frequently invite their aged 
parents ; though they obvion>ly neitlier expect nor wish any assistance 
fiTuu ‘ th(' ])arish’ in supp'orting tlioso who can no longt'r work. But 
we remeinlKT one amoi.'g the h'tters lately received from a working 
man, which is worth a host of letters and pamphlets by the ablest 
political economists. The writer left England, being out of work. He 
managed, with laudable [midence, to scrape togetluT a little money, 
and with that money be bought a little land. He is now making more 
tliau be s])cnds, and is enq>loying labourers. He writes fur liis relations 
to come and share tli(‘ bouse be intends to build on his own landJ^ 

^ Tills Is 1)V no ineiins a solitary iiistauco. *• Most of the labouring emigrants,” 
s.TV'' Mr. (b u’crcT, ‘M\hn raim* out with Cokmcl Liglit, in the Rapid and in the 
and who landod without a sixiH'iua*, arc now owners of an arrt* or more of 
land, with a (■omh rtabh' cottage of their own upon it.” Hut on this point let the 
eiiugt;aiits speak for tlieinseh «-s. (’hapniaii writes, in a 'ettc'r addressed to 
Messrs. Wilkinsons’, tlu* eubinet-maker.>, workmen, “ J shall h'ave it to yourselves 
to determiiH' if I have ma made a ehauge for the better. Whim I emharked.^very 
Ihiiif^ I had been possessed of which could not be termed an absolute necessary, wa.s 
turned into money to provide a i-omfortable eipiipmer* for my.self, wife, and child; 
and to such a nieetv w'as this executed, that wlieii at Itio de Janeiro, Xhvlasts/iiliiaff 
Avas expended ; tliiis it may truly be said avo were landed pennyless upmi a foreicn 
shore ; but yon all know how sanguine my expeetalions were, and how determinedly 
my mind Avas formi'd to combat every difliculty Avhich niiglit present itself tOAvards 
aecomi»lishiiig my object. ItAvasinlhc early part of September, 1836, Avhen avc 
made port at Kangaioo Island, and at the time the town-sections Averc disposed of 
bv public auction, 1 Avas enabled to purchase tAvo acres, and a number of domestic 
iiiTicles; and I knoAv it Avill he highly gi’atilying to you to hear tliat at the present 
lime (Avithont any future jirospeets) I am Avoith at least 100/.” W. S. Simons, a 
blaeksinith, tells liis brother and sister, ” I have bought an acre of land in the city 
of Adelaide, Avhicli cost me S/.. Avhieli is iioav Avorth .bO/.” Jami's Croiik Aviites, 
“ I havr one aero and a quarter of land in thetoAvii, Avhich Avill bi'Ci ino very valuable 
in the course of a few years. My master gave b/. per acre, and I liave been ofl'ered 
80/. for it. but I refused to sell. Three-quarters of an acre, as 1 purchased for 
10/. per acre, 1 sold for 23/. a fcAV days after.” Colonel Torrens, likcAvise, states 
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The man wlio loft England not very different from a pauper, is now a 
landowner ; and a landowner in a })Iacc where an acre of land is worth 
from 40/. to loO/. ! But the position of the same man in society ten 
years hence defies calculation or conjecture. Had he stayed in England, 
ten years hence he might have been living in a workhouse, and glad to 
live there too. But the comparison does not stop there ; how does it 
not affect his children ^ Compare the hard-tasked, coarse-fed, unedu- 
cated clown (for no working man can secure even a decent education 
to his child as things go), sometimes a labourer, som Aimes glad to go 
on errands, or clean boots and shoes, rude, care-worn, sulky, stuj)id, 
shouldering along in fustian clothes and hobnailed shoes — compart* 
such a being with the landf)wncr of South Australia, |)erhaps a mer- 
chant, possibly a member of the local legislature ; intelligent, com- 
fortable, happy, and promoting ha})piness all round him. It is the 
same child of the same man, under different eircuiustanccs. The two 
pictures may seem highly coloured ; but they are, in fact, but the pro- 
bable consetpience of the two different modes of living at the father’s 
choice.” 

The following is from the South Austraiiau (xazetle : — “To the 
capitalist we liave little to say — chiefly because he is likely to be well 
informed of a })laee where investment of money is sure to be profitable 
and safe, Any man M'ith 1000 ewes might realize an ample fortune, 
on our unlimited ranges of healthy sheep-walks, in five* years. Tin* 
industrious farmer should turn his atteuti(*n to South Australia. Let 
him purchase lOO acri's of land — bring his ])l(mghs and spades — and 
two or three active sous, or steady labourers,’ to assist him — with 200/. 
of cash, to purchase a ])air of bullocks, and a few sheej) and pigs; and 
he will double his pro])e5ty iu two years. Evany emigrant should 
bring out sntbeiont tools for his trade; tliesc* an* (har in all eolonic's, 
especially new ones — where tin* sup])!)’ of labour ])e in g sometimes in- 
sufficient, individuals must work at diffen'Ut trad('s. Nothing is mon* 
useful than axles and wheels — from the eommoji hairow to the large 
waggon, flood axes, saws of all descriptions; a few wedges, mull 
rings, serew-])olts, and a little iron for impairs, are ueeessarv. A 
twelvemonth’s siipjdy of llie materials most laa-did should In* brought 
by the emigrant ; as to elothiug, that of Ihiglaud ausw v'rs woll. We, 
therefore, recommend emigrants wishing to live in a line country^ witli 
elbovv-room, and where industry is sure to be rewarded, to lose no 
time in shi])])ing themselves and their children for South Australia. 
AVe want no idlers — no drunk (mis. But steady sober iin'ii, not 
ashamed to live by the sweat of their lu'ow, will be welcomed, and 
cannot fail to become independent in a few years.” 

“ Wc are not disposed,” observes the same journalist, in another 
place, “ to wind up this article with an ad vaptandum flourish, by way 
of exhortation to all ])crsons disposed to change the anxieties and cares 
of crowded England, to seek ])lent.y, comlbrt, and elbow-room, in 

that, according to despat(di<*s received from (iovernor llindinarsh, dated June J2, it 
appeared that 2(H) of llio working people liad purchased amongst them a rural s(;c- 
tion of ] .‘ki acres ill the neighbourhood of Ad»'hiide, for 1000/., in order that they 
might build their own houses oji iheir own land ! So much for a country which is 
wickedly represented as producjaig nothing, and for a pooplo said to he “ almost 
starving.” 
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South Australia. The happy country where care and anxiety are not 
the companions of man, is yet to be discovered ; and in South Austra- 
lia plenty and ease are not to be obtained but by moderate exertion 
and prinlent conduct. For these, however, there is an unlimited scope ; 
and we know of no land in the world where probabilities are fairer of 
health and society beinp^ enjoyed, and a fortune acquired, than in South 
Australia. The few political bickerings we have had are important 
only to one or two persons immediately interested ; but they in nowise 
alfect the prop'ess of the colony, or more than slightly interfere with 
the general p:ood feelinp; that exists amon^ the most respectable settlers 
and the community at larj^e. Even these petty strifes must cease as 
the causes are removed.” ' 

The followino- is extracted from a special .address of the editor of 
the South udnstmlian Gazette to intcndino: enni:rants, dated August, 
ls;^7 ; — “ It is my interest to induce as many of yon as I can, to be- 
come citizens of tlie free province of South Australia, and I might con- 
ceal or pervert fac ts ; but, as 1 wish to look you .all in the face when 
you du arrive, without blushing, I prefer to stick by the honest truth, 
and to state, without exaggeration of any kind, what I think and have 
seen of this place. Here the ])ossess(>r of a snug farm of 100 acres, can 
bring out a lew workmen of his own choosing, and make it produce its 
value, and pay its expenses, in the first two years; besides*being then 
worth at least ten times its first cost. He must be careful to pick out 
steady, sober, industrious men ; and, having made a written agree- 
ment with them for oiie or two years after landing in the colony, at 
lea^t, at so much perVec'k, he must apply for a free passage for 
them. All reasuiai)le facilities arc afforded for bringing the men 
out in the same ship with himself. We have an honest law, by 
wliieh the faith of contraets between master and servant, made in 
England, must be religiously ke})t here. The servant is protected in 
his rights, and held to his bargain, as well as the master. The euii- 
tract at an (unl, the labourer is fnv to work for whom he pleases — to 
leave the colony if he likes ; for, unless men can ])c kept in it by tics of 
interest, it is vain to attempt any other means.” 

iJMr. Alorphett beais the following testimonies to the desirableness of 
emigration to Sotitli Australia. The first eoueerns the. capitalist more 
imificdiatelv : — “ It is considered here that when a man can afford to buy 
500 sbeep, two or three cows, a dozen ])igs, a horse, and a few^bvvls, 
leaving himself afterwards enough to buy a little salt pork, tea, sugar, 
and flour, and ])ay the wages of two men for one year, his fortune is 
made ; hut he must make up his mind to live quite in a pastoral way 
for five or six years, thinking only of his flocks and herds, and not 
going into the town for six months together. Whether a man could 
adapt himself to such a habit of life, must depend greatly upon his or- 
ganization ; but those who have done so in the older Australian settle- 
ments are the magnates of the land in respect to wealth and influence. 
When I spealc of fortune you must enlarge your mind, and direct it in 
a diflerent channel to that in which it is used to flow in regard to the 
same idea in England. There a man works like a slave, from morn to 
night, ill a manner which must shorten his existence by many years, 
and is considered to be fortunate, or to have well employed his time 
and capital, if, after a long course of toil, he dies M'orth 30,000/., 
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having commenced life with 2000/. or 0000/. ; or, sliould lie bean agri- 
culturist, he is thought to have been both wise and ])rudciit if he have 
kept up a respectable appearance, and leave his estate not more en- 
cumbered than it was when he entered into possession. But here a 
man who will go into the bush, as it is called (although that bush is 
here one of the most picturesrjue countries possible, with fine open 
plains and undulating uplands, well watered and timbered), with such 
a stock as 1 have before enumerated, brild himself a cottage and 
proper outhouses, and devote, himself to a pastoral life without com- 
municating more with any town than is requisite for the disposal of 
his surplus increase, such as wedders, hogs, &c., and for the supply of 
certain trifling necessaries, will And himself at the expiration of six or 
seven years, from his annual clip and sales, in a condition to live with 
the greatest comfort in any town he may please ; whilst the constant 
annual increase of his breeding flocks and herfls would justify him in 
looking forward some fifteen or twenty years, when his aiiniial drop 
should be, as it is, I believe, with some of the flock masters of New 
South Wales and V'au Diemen’s Land, 10, 000 lambs. There are 
some amongst those who have acquired the amount of stock in the 
other colonics, to wdiich I have referred above, wlio were able to sepa- 
rate themselves from the common course of social intercourse in which 
they were,< in common with all Europeans, brought up, li’om an anient 
desire for w^ealtli, and an inaptitude for, and indifl'eiencc to, social de- 
lights ; but there arc oibers who are eminently fornu'd to enjoy and to 
increase all social lies, and who Iiave done fljcuiscbes soim* pain in 
retiring from large communities, from a clear-‘sighted conviction ol’tlu* 
advantages, and firmness cnougb to make a tem])orary sacrilice for an 
ultimate benefit. These men are not oidy benefited in a worldly 
sense by their secluded life, but are generally miieb improved men- 
tally, being throwm entirely upon their own thoughts and resources.” 

Mr. Morphett encourages the small capitalist also, to take ship for 
Adelaide : — “ This is the country for a small capitalist, with sober and 
industrious habits. His family, which, in England, is oftentimes an 
encumbrance, will be a fortune here; and lie w'ill attain a rank in so- 
ciety, which in England is rarely attainable. ’ 

He likewise deems it the great market for labour, as w'ell as a new 
centre of civilization : — I do most confidently believe that the shores 
of South Australia w'ill furnish, not only a happy and prosperous home 
for thousands of England's .sons, and of the ‘ finest ])casanliy in the 
world,’ whose condition, from circumstances whudi need not here be 
inquired into, presents the anomaly, in a period of civilization, of a 
starving people in the midst of plenty; but that the colonization of South 
Australia w ill furnish to civilization another resting-place, whence she 
may spread her magic influence over a large and hitherto untrodden 
portion of the globe.” 

“ Many,” said Judge JefFcott, in his charge to the grand jury, 

who have come out, w^ere unable to obtain employment at home. 
Some who, from want of that employment, were in a state of destitution, 
or had only the cold charity of the workhouse to look to, have, upon 
their arrival here, found immediate wwk and high wages. I need not 
to you, gentlemen, speak of the many advantages which this colony 
presents to those who, under such cirumstances, have left their native 
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filiores — I lined not. speak of the richness of its soil, nor the fineness of 
its climate — nor of the brilliant prospects which its advancing prospe- 
rity (for advance it will) must afford to those who, by good conduct, 
industry, and frugality, are willing to earn a subsistence for themselves, 
and to secure tlu‘ future comfort and independence of their families.” 

All th(‘ letters we. liav(' seiui, are to a. similar effect, as to the induce- 
ments afforded by South Australia to all who are contemplating ex- 
patriation. W(.‘ add a lew more as specimens of the rest : — 

“ You may conscientiously recommend this colony to all really in- 
du>tnous and steady men. They cannot help getting on. A mhlet 
cuuntnj is not in the worhU (tnd n finer climate cannot be.'' 

“ We want labourers,’* says another. “If five hundred mechanics 
and labourers were, to arrive in Adelaide to-day, every one of them 
might be sd at work to-morrow. 1 can only say in a word, there is 
need of every body, excejit drunkards." 

“Artisans,” says the colonial secretary, “of almost all kinds are 
wanted in the colony, not only carpenters, but joiners, cabinet-makers, 
blacksmiths, bricklayers, brickmakers, quarrymen, stone-masons, 
lime-burners, plasterers, working engineers, wheelwrights, coopers, 
sawyers, and in a limited degree plumbers, glaziers, painters, shoe- 
makers, and tailors. Strong and industrious labourers of different 
kinds are also wanted, and among them well-diggers anti bankers, 
hedgers and ditchers, thalchers and gardeners, would find ample work 
and high wages. Shepherds, especially from the highlands, would ob- 
tain high wages ; and there, is a very great demand for female domestic 
servants and dairy-women.” 

“All who ai * willing to work,” writes another, “may here be 
happy and comfortable; and beyond all doubt, tens of thousands who 
are at tliis moment, by hard and long-continued labour, barely earning 
a scanty subsistence in Imgland, might here (with less toil) live in 
peace and ])lcnty.” 

“ I should be glad,” WTites Mr. Hack, “ to get some industrious la- 
bourers — here is employment enough. Sutc'r and his wife have 551. 
a-vear and their board ami lodging. I settled to-day with them for a 
quarter’s wages ; and, after deducting some money they washed to send 
home, I had the ])leasure of de])05iting for them in the bank 8/., for 
which they had no present use. 1 can’t help saying, sir, I am a 
great deal more satisfied here than 1 was in England, The •only 
smith in the colony wdio has tools, is engaged by the company at 
4/. 4s. a week and his rations: any steady young man in that line 
would soon make a fortune. Indeed, any trade w ould prosper here but 
doctors— wii have si'veral already, and they arc almost all obliged to 
turn their attentioii to something else, as they find no patients. 1 
h.ive forgotten all about the pain in my chest. I work hard, and am 
ahvays hi the open air, seeing after the men and the stock.” 

Speaking of the jirosjiective as wtII as the present advantages which 
the. colony holds out to the settler, tlie editor of the South Australian 
Gazette has the follow ing ; — “ There will be employment for an im- 
mense number of ships, in the trans[)ort of sheep, cattle, and necessa- 
ries, and immense })rolits realized by such an employ nent of capital, 
l^ook at the list of shijis which entered our jiort the latter part of 
last season from the other settlements, when the existence of this 
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colony was scarcely known; almost all of tliem selling their car- 
goes; since that list was published we have had several, and have 
now the Industry^ the Henry, and the Ann, from Launceston and 
Sydney, and the Aheonn, just sailed, from the Mauritius. The 
Emma, Africalne, Cygnet, and Isabella, were regular traders last sea- 
son from hence. 1 know that in speaking to you citizens of London I 
labour under great disadvantages. It is natural for man to look at 
every circumstance, through the atmosphere of his cvery-day life and 
experience. I can therefore well imagine that I may be considered by 
you occupants of an over-peopled and over-capitaled city, as too san- 
guine, and almost as dealing in fiction. But if you bear in mind that 
all the comforts and all the necessaries of life have to be su})plied ; that 
capital does not (and cannot) exist, e{|ual to the* demand for it; and 
that labour is well remunerated in every shape, station, ami degree, 
you will cease to wonder at the returns secured by the outlay of ca- 
pital, and at the profits easily realized by the traders who supply food 
and other rei[uisites for existence and comlort.” 

There never was'a time,” (says tlie Spectator— w journal which has 
watched the interests and advocated the ])rinciples of the colony from 
its foundation, with uniform zeal and ability,) “ wlicn room for labour 
wars more wanted in Enghuid thati at present ; and there has seldom 
been a peciod when, throughout a large portion of the (‘oimtry, the 
remuneration of labour has borne so small a proportion to the (*bst of 
living. Plenty of room and liberal pay are to be obtained, by the 
indaslrious, in South Australia.” 

On reading these extracts, and reviewing the whole weight of testi- 
mony wdiich we have endeav()ured carefully and impartially to lay be- 
fore tiie reader in tlie jueceding page^, who can lu:lp feeling intensely 
interested in the fate of this infant colony I We seem to have before 
our eyes, the. first germ of a great nation, starting into existen(.‘e on 
lovely and luxuriant , but hitherto untrodden wastes, and which is des- 
tined, in all human probability, to take a proud station amongst the 
kingdoms of the earth. The primevai forests are falling before the 
wdiite man’s axe, and an elegant city rising in their stead. The waves 
that since the birth of time have idly chafed against the beach, arc 
now bearing upon their bosom stately .ships, laden with the products 
of human industry ; the earth spontaneou.sly producing fiowers, wliich 
onlyoflourish in conservatories wdih us, is iiow^ teeming wdth the first, 
harvest sown by man. The echoes that resounded oiily with the yell 
of the savage, now echo back the ceaseless hum of busy industry, and 
are vocal with the bleating of flocks, and with the yet more gladden- 
ing voice of praise to (dod. 

Disappointments, no doubt, arc inseparable from every human un- 
dertaking ; but the chief difficulties may be considered as surmounted, 
and the colony as permanently established. A regular government, 
with its various departments, being constituted, and tlie metropolis 
settled, South Australia is now an organised British province, boast- 
ing at once its agriculture, ships, and commerce. It must be a 
source of great satisfaction to the founders of the South Australian 
company, to know that they have so csscmtiully c.ontributcd to the 
success of this noble experiment in colonization, — planting a nation in 
a desert, blest with the secure enjoyment of civil and religious liberty, 
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and a climate, soil, and waters so worthy to 1)C compared with 
the p^oodly land promised to the fathers of the ancient church. 

Tlie ])art.iculars of this wonderful enterprise, have hitlicrto heen too 
little before the British ])u])lic, and a detailed statement calculated not 
merely to exjdain the mode of its execution, but to induce men stru^- 
^lin;:: in vain for a mere subsistence in this overwrought island, to share 
in its advanta;i'(s, is es})ecially called for, when* ther(*an‘ so many well 
litt(‘d, by th( ir character and habits, to lx* valuable emi'j;rants. Difii- 
cnlti(‘S and dissiiasives there doubtless are; but more men an* dc- 
t(*rn'd from (*mi<>:ratinp‘ by mis<*onc(*j)tions and unroumh'd scruples, 
than by any (srcumstances in their own condition, rendering a change 
una(hisable. Hut a spirit ofin(|uiry is beginning ti.) manifest itself as to 
th(*. nu'i’its of the rising colony ; ami not only agricultural labourers and 
the bet ti'i’ class of larnu*rs, but numbers of most respe(*table and influen- 
tial families, are now making it their abode. Capital and enterprise 
are resorting to its shores from various cjuarters of the* glol)e, and even 
from tlu* neighbouring colonies; and nearly every v(*ssel that has left 
1‘jigland, has b(*en full <d’ jnissengers and goods. And for the re-assur- 
ance of the timid, pt is worthy of record, that with a creditable ac- 
knowledgm(*nt of Cod’s providence, tlie directors of the* South Aus- 
tralian (’nmpany state, that they have* not to repeat the loss, while on 
tlu*ir ])assage out with emigrants, of oni* of the numerous vessels 
which hav(‘ left tiie Hritisli shores; the degree of mortality having been 
less tbaii the ordiiiarv average on land; a fact in reference to Avliieli, 
^^llile ac'kiiowledging the hand ol'tlu* Almighty as the great lirst cause, 
the board bear testimony to the excellent regulations of the commls- 
sioiu'rs, as instrumental to this resnlt. In fact, the establishment of 
the province ol' South Australia has iutrodueed a new era in the history 
of colonization, improva'im nls having b».*en made in the entire system 
of emigration in even the minutest particulars, from the commeiieement 
of the voyage to the location of the settler upon the scene of liis 
future labour ami enter})rize. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

OPPOSITION TO THE COLONY. 

Prosperous, however, as tlie new colony has been, and bids fair to 
be, there are interested and envious parties wlio would, if possible, inflict 
a fataj blow upon its prospects, in order thereby, to p;ratify their 
malignity and accomplish their evil-minded predictions of failure. If 
w’e except an ignorant attack upon the principle of the scheme in the 
jrealminster Review 0 ^ ^ 1835, which was easily repelled by Colonel 
Torrens, and Mr. Mann, the advocate-general of the province, the 
first note of opposition was heard from Sydney, where jealousy and 
envy were excited. The feelings of the colonists were expressed by the 
Sydney Herald^ which, in an article written on the 2()th October, 1 835, 
on the first appointment of commissioners under the act, complained 
of injustice to the colonial government, because South Australi«a was 
not left to be founded “ under the direction of the local authorities of 
New South Wales.” An extract or two will suffice to show that in 
New South Wales the excellence of the scheme was fully appreciated. 
“ This new colony, perfectly unshackled by ])rison disci])Iine, by 
military governors, and by immense civil and legal establishmiuits, and 
wholly independent and free, threatens to annihilate the otlier colonies. 
If it be successfully established, the colony of New South Whiles will 
probably become an inferior subordinate and subservient apjauidage to 
it. It may be predicted that no governor will he ahle to maintain this 
colony as a penal settlement, if Southern Aifstralin is estahlhhed as a 
free colony, with a governor appointed by the Crown. It is easy to 
foresee, that if the colony of Southern Australia, with its immense ter- 
ritory already open to emigrants^ with free institutions, and a cheap 
and popular government, becomes firmly and extensive ly established, 
this convict colony will not long retain her present supremacy. « She 
will upcedily lose her imjiortancc, and perhaj)s become at last a pro- 
vincial appendage to a younger, but a more free, vigorous, and j)urcly 
British sister. But we should be almost tein])tcd to aj)})rove of this 
scheme, if it destroyed the penal and convict character of this colony, 
and gave us British iiistilutii.ns, which we cannot expect to receive 
while the penal character continues attached to it.” 

A strong disposition to damage the colony was exhibited in the 
House of Commons on the 20th of June, 1838, in the debate on the 
second reading of the bill for the colonization of New Zealand, on the 
peculiar principles upon which South Australia has been founded, 
moved by Mr. Francis Baring, and eventually thrown out. Several of 
Mr. Baring’s opponents, whose means of .information on the subject 
should have kept tliem clear of all mistakes, indulged in mis-statements 
of the position and prospects of South Australia. Among them, we are 
sorry to say, was Lord Howick, w'ho observed, “ It had been said that 
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tliC Roiitli Australian scluanu liad sucToedcd ; hut lie douhU'd wlietlior 
tlio South Australian jiian had arrived at that sto'^c of its existence 
■vvliich justified the ass(‘ition of its success. Tin*, colony was eneuin- 
bered with a heavy debt.” 'i'he di-'fein'e oftlie colony fioin this attack 
was undertakon by Mr. W'. flutt, one of the commissioners, and one 
than whom no one was mor(‘ comjjclent, from liis lii^*h character and 
his perfect knowh'df^e of the subject, lie completely demolished every 
ohp'ction, and his speech made an obvious impression upon the house. 
Ills statements wen* so important, and tlieir truth may be so safely 
r(-li(‘d upon, that we shall p^ive them wilhont much abii(l<j:m(;nt. 
“ Within less than eiLfhteen months from the jiresent moment,” said 
the honoiirabh* member, “ a colony has been planted on the heretofore 
desert shor(‘S of N(‘W Holland, which, to sav lUithinii* of the benefits it 
has conferred on sonu* thousand settlers — benefits undenied and un- 
(h'liiabh' — h;is ^ivwai lar^e ('inplovment to the shippirur, commercial, 
'and manuf.ieturinc’ intensis of (ireat llritain. "Jjiest: benefits have 
been attaimd without any sacrifiee of oiir pnbru' interests. Xo tiixes 
b;i\(‘ bet'll paid by tlie peopK- tti’ haiulmid, in order to settle or seeiire 
llie colony of Soutlu.Anstr.dia, for tlie name of that colony ennnot be 
fbimd upon tile t'stimales la'. I befort'tlit' lloiea’ oft'ommoiis. (Menr.) 
And yel tbe (‘olony is — I ehaileiir:e coi.tiadit lion wla n 1 snv it — in a 
state t^f prosperity wbieh snipa'-sts tie- expeeUitions of its nmSl friendly 
proiuott'i’s. Tbe most rt'cent aeeounts reprt's.'ut tSontli Australia as 
exliibiliiij: every t'eonomit'al (\i‘lenee of a thri\inp:, virorons. and vir- 
tuous eoiiiinunit y. I'rom ail the ii'-ia'bbonrinii* (‘olonies settlers are 
arriving: to fix tiu-mseKes in the new pro\inee. htiips are almost daily 
entering’ Ih'rt AtbJ.iide — n. t from hhipTaud only, l)ut from Imlia, from 
Sydney, f/innce^ton, and Hobart Town. All ihe iieeessarii s of life — 
a \ital (pie^rion in. infant settlements — arc nearly as ('bea]) in the city 
of Adelaide as in any tme of tbe Austraiian colonics ; and uotbinof can 
c\( eed the ti'i’ins of satisf.iction in which lahonrinu* ciniuTants, sent out 
bv the eoinmisAoh. rs, speak of' llieir present situation and tlieir future 
jirosjiects. Vet tlu' noble lord says that Soutli Australia must not be 
ipioti'd as a proof oftlie success of a seli-snpportimi* colony. It certainly 
is a ('olonv w bicb has neviT drawn uj)oii the public purse to secure the 
happy stale ol’ tliiiiji's I liave deseribed ; fur, while more than forty 
rolonk's aix' dependent (-n British funds for the maintenance of tlieir 
in.^titntioiis, Soiitli Australia alone defrays all its own cost. (Ht*nr.) 
Well, the noble lord says the colony is embaiTassed with debt. I am 
idad that tlie noble lord lias named that sulijoi i in tills bouse. T know^ 
that it has ofU'u been })ret“nded in places, where I would not eonlrailiet 
tlie assertion, tiiat Soutli Australia mu'^t soon fall into the bands oftlie 
(\)louial Ollice, on account of its del)t. I am ol)lip;ed to tlic noble 
lord, therefore, for the op]H)rtunilY he has aiforded me of meetinix that 
nnfonndid representation on the floor of this house. Assuredly South 
Australia is in debt. It wais not possible to convey nearly four tliousaiid 
jiersons across more tliaii half the ^dobe, a distance of fifteen tliousaiid 
miles, and to provide for their settlement, p:overiniieut, and jirotectioii, 
without some ex[)eiidituro ; and, as the colony bad no ivvenue until it was 
formed, and it was to be a .sdf-supportiuf^ colony, it became necessary 
to anticipate, in some measure, its future resources. A delit of (JO, 000/. 
was incurred ; and the expcrioiu'c of every day has demonstrated the 

V 
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soundness of that policy wliich recommended such a procedure. But 
the whole annual expenses of the colony, including: tlic interest of the 
debt alluded to, scarcely exceed 15,000/., to meet which there is the 
colonial revenue, estimated at 5000/., and the proceeds arising from the 
sale of land, which, in the course of this year only, will probably amount 
to 50,000/. (Hear.) 

“ Sir George Grey : I beg' pardon ; the proceeds of the land sale are 
applicable only to purposes of emigration. 

“ Mr. Hiitt: The. Undersecretary for the Colonies means to tell the 
house that the funds derived from the sale of lands in the colony an* 
exclusively the property of the emigration department. Well, then, 
the Under Secretary for the (’olonies has either not read, or does not 
understand, the provisions of the bill under which South Australia is 
founded. For tlie South Australian act expressly provides that thr 
mo7ipy derived from safe of lands shall he a securitj/ for the momy raised 
hy loan* (To this. Lord Howiek signitied his assent.) Well, then, to 
meet an expenditure of 15,000/. per annum, for the exigencies of the 
colony, you have obviously notonlyamjde funds, but ])ro))ably 40,00(t/- 
in addition, to expend on purjmses of emigration, and that in the 
second year of the colony’s existence. Will the noble lord, or tlu* 
Under Secretary for the Colonies, point out to me any other depen- 
dency of the British Crown in a .similar situation ? (Hear.) 1 say, 
then, that my honourable friend referred with ample reason to the 
experience of South Austndia, in favour of founding a similar colony 
in New Zealand. The houourabh^ member for Newark has said much 
about the evils which wotdd accrue to the*" aboriginal inhabitants of 
New Zealand, from the formation of such a colony among them. This 
subject, too, lias formed a favourite theme for the clamour of the mis- 
sionaries. Let me refer you once nion* to South Australia. While 
there is no other instance in the history of the world of a Furopeaii 
people sitting dow’n among coloured triln^s without bloodshed, violence, 
and injustice, South Australia alone has treated thi‘ aborigines with 
uniform kindness and humanity, and \vl?at is the conseipience 'i Wliile 
every other colony stands in need of military force, to protc'Ct it irom 
hostile aggression, is not a single soldier in the colony of South 

Australia, The colonists are entirely without any such defence, and, 
what is more extraordinary, it would be cjuite useless if they had it; 
for'they have found in the practice of moderation, justice, and benevo- 
lence, a security from the natives, that all the bayonets of your military 
could never have given them. (Cheers.) The colony supplied tlu? 
necessary funds, not only for defraying the expense of governing the 
colonists, but also for defraying the expense of instructing the native 
tribes, and of supjdying them with regular subsistence and the comforts 
of civilized life. 1 have already stated to the house, tliat at the rate at 
which tlie sales of the public land in South Australia are actually 
proceeding, the receipts, after providing for the interest of the colonial 
debt, wall yifdd a growing revenue, applicable to emigration, of 40,000/. 
I entreat the nolde lord, and the Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonics, to consider the effect of tliis emigration fund upon the pro- 
gress of the colony. Including children, and those wlio, in every 
emigrant ship, pay their owui passage, this eniigratinii fund will add 
yearly 4000 souls to the population ; now, this increase of population 
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will increase the demand for tlie produce of the soil ; and this increased 
demand, while it increases the value of all lands previously appropriated, 
will require a further purchase of public land. But this further pur- 
chase increases the emigration fund, and this again increases the popu- 
lation, adds to the value of the territory already occupied, and causes 
furtluT tracts of territory to l)e sought. Thus the prosperity of the 
colony proceeds in a geometrical ratio, and the rapidity of its advance 
it would be dilTicult to estimate. The district in which the first settle- 
ment has been planted, and which lies between Gulf St. Vincent, 
Lak(‘ Alexandrina, and the Murray, contains, according to the report 
ol Cajjtain Sturt, .0,000, 01)0 acres of alluvial soil, and at the present 
price at which the j)ublic land of the district is freely purchased, these 

5.000. 000 acres may speedily be converted int4) an emigration fund of 

5.000. 000/. sterling. 1 can assert, without incurring the hazard of con- 
tradiction, that the colony has prospered beyond tlie hopes of its most 
sanguine promoters; and, su|)[)orted by the fact which I have stated 
to the house, 1 confidently atbrm that the important experiment of 
(‘Stablishing and gov(!rning colonies without expense to the mother 
country, has, up to 41)0 present time, been conducted with complete 
success.” 

Not a syllable wais utter(‘d by any member in reply to this forcible 
.stateiyent of facts, triumphaJitly establisliing the prosperous sfate of the 
new colony in (‘very point of view ; and no one ventured to call in 
question the accuracy oj' a single allegation, exce)>ting the Under 
Secretary, who, however, could not substantiate any of his objections.* 

An attemjg was made *l)y certain anonymous writers in the Times, 
in the month of August, to injure the new colony. These at- 
tacks, interspersed with some mixture of political party-feeling, were, 
f()r the most part, based uj)on garbled extracts from emigrants’ let- 
ters. Thus the South Australian Hecord is represented as acknow- 
ledging that the new colony possessed no natural advantages over 
New South ales, tlie fact being that an admission, or supposition 
rather, had been made to tliat effect merely for the sake of argument. 
The (‘ori'espondence, vliii'li reads very much like a concoction, 
ojxmed with a letter from an intending emigrant, calling upon the 
editor, “ if he knew any thing prejudicial to the imw colony,” to “ state” 

* Very diileri'iit from ISir (ioorpe Grey’s is tlie language in wliicli Mr. J^mos 
Sli'j'lieii, tlie eon.s.'ieiitiou.s and aeeomplished permanent uiidiT-seeretary for tlie 
colonies, spoke of this truly glorious eiiterprize. “ Tlie jieople of America,” said 
that honunrable and icariieil gentleman, at the fare^\^U dinner given to the new 
governor, on bi’ing eoniplimented by the chairman for the cordial assistance which 
he had rendered to the ellbrts of the eominissioncr.s to remove the diflicnlties (Jx- 
perieneed in the iirst working of the colony — “ the peo])le of America were apt to 
say, and with much trutli, that, of all the glories of which Ihighind had to boast, 
the greatest was that of being the parent of the United States. And to produce a 
twin to tiial illustrious descendant, future ages would have to boast that England 
had an cn.pire on the opposite side id'thi' globe, in raising which they would have 
had some share. Col. (iawler and his brother colonists would not havi‘ to look 
hack to some Northmen — some Scandinavian ancestors, or to some assemblage of' 
robbers — they would have derived their lineaye from a nation in the hiyhest state of 
civilizafion---'at the very pinnacleof commercial prosperity— in the possession of the 
very hiyhest rank of human science. They would look back fur their iialional cha- 
racter to a period of religion in its greatest purity, not in tin* purity of dumb 
solitude, but in the cordial, manly, straightforward attachment to true virtue and 
religion, which must ulw\ays be the characteristic of a groat nation.” 
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it. Tho editor evaded tlie point of tld^ clialieo^e l)y a p^rncral ‘‘ en- 
tix^aty,” tliat “ all who had the inernis of stayinp: at home woidd not se(‘k 
an unknown country without the most search in*;’ investi^’atlon.” 'Phis 
■was followed hy a series of extracts from llie ^mith Arntralim 
so ('idled as to make the most of the s(|uahbles amonji’st the colonial 
{government otPieers by way of deterrin**’ emi*;rants. It was also addl'd 
that ten deaths had occurred on board the Nnvarhio, that, the surveys 
had been delayed, that tlua'C vessels liad been lost, and lastly, tliat 
])rovisi{ms Avere dear, but (tlu'. admission nentralizinp,’ the complaint) 
waiLiVs hit'll, and enii*;Taiils were very ])roperly warned to “ have evi'iy 
tiling’ in writin*;', and to stipulate time, ])lace, and aiaicles.” d’liis 
article was noticed by T. B.,” an inti'udinc; emie:rant, who desired to 
knOAV all that could be al!ep;:ed against the colonv, but showed that 
“ 1). K.’' was not well informed ; for, i:islead of nothinii; haviuL;- been 
heal'd of the Navurino, as that writer had allejred, her airival “ ail 
well,*’ had been reported in tiie iMymonlii sliippinu: list; and as to tlie 
surveys, wli.itevej' delay had taki'U placi', llie emie-rauls were now (that 
is, at tlie date of tli * le.st aecouiits) in full possession of their {lillei’ent 
]mitions; whi!:', Avith l e^i'ard to easuallies by sea, mieh things eould lu.t 
l)(‘ avoided, and had, of eourse, iKahinp: to do with the nu'rits of tin* 
colony. Another writer, calliii!!: himself ‘‘A Lover of I^Ibow-room,” 
affoctine' miicli candour, oliservcd that the [government squabbles miiihi 
soon be n meihcd, and the ]>riee of provisions l)e lowered hy an ahnndant 
supply; but the soil and (dimate could not be mended ; and thes“, he 
said, quotim;' tlie alleg-ed words of iMitehell’s and another letter, wi're, 
th(‘ one ‘‘ as liard as lu’ieks,” and the other “ extremely liot hy day 
and cold by ni<i'ht.” “ i). L.” ri'plic'd t(»‘‘d\ B.” that the d(‘atlis oe- 
(‘iirri'il on lioa.rd the Knrunno tl\roinj:h h'ver prodnei'd by bml pro- 
visions and Water, and tlu' non-c»l'.servunee of the dii'tetie ix'cul'.ition':, 
and tiuit the three sijips wc're all lost in a month (both of wliieh mie'lil 
be true vdtlioiit t/audiiiip; the merits of tlie (‘olony), ami eoiieludrd hv 
(lennndiiie’ wdiy a rcijistry ol’lhc em'g'ranis Avas not ki'pt, and on iladi- 
deaths their property taki-ii jjussession (d‘ by ihi' {government, i\,v their 
heiutit, as ill India. The next letter, si*''ne(l “A Idiend to Fair Play,” 
Avas a rational n monstraiK'e Avilh the I'ditots of the y/ti.sfni/ifttt 

livcard, on their omitting; to exjilain doubtful points, to which we have 
already called tlieir attention. “ A Ki'Utish Parnu'r’’ A\as thv' ne\1 
Avriver ; lie called iqioii the seeiadarv of the eommissumers to state to 
the jiubdie vv'K'lhi'r the survey was not yet eomjileb'd, or to Avlial 
extent, as They no doiibit AAcre in posst <sioii of positive informaliou, 
dc.qoatehes having: been r(*ceived from the colony; for tin’s, lie added, 
Avas ‘W//C o«/y 67/Tf.svq in his opinion, Avliich created di-satislliclion in 
the colony.” A j.-tter sicued “ 1). J^. N.” (who appears to lx* 
t!ie same as “ i). L.”), notieinj^ the admission of the Jlcconl, 
that u]) to March none of the land bad bei'ii g:ivcn out, brougdit 
U]) the rear. This is the letter in which the advocates of the colony 
are so unfairly rejirescnted as admitting’ tliat it is not siijierior in 
natural advantages to the other Australian settlements, the fact being, 
as Ave have stated, tliat the admission was made, not as founded in 
truth, but merely for the sake of argument. This same writer, with (‘ipuil 
want of candour, represents Mr. Gougcr as praising the climat(i but 
jiot the soil, and as estimating the population at from 3U00 to 40<)0, at 
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the The rearlor, haviiiij^ Mr. (louj^or’s own words on tlii'So 

F.«il)j(‘cls beddre him, is aware how (‘oiitrary the rejire^eiit-ii'ons ei’ 
“ I). L. N."’ lire to the fad. This (‘orrospoudonce t(*rniinate(i in a letter 
IVoin C'ohmel Torrens. Thus on the In^^Iiest antlinrily the pnbiie is 
now assured iJiat all objeetions arisinj^ from the. delay ol’ tin; surva ys 
(“ llu'only eaus{“ oi'dissatisiaeiion in the eoh.nv,” and the. only ground 
of hesitation to intending cini<:rants) are now removed. 

'Jdie followine; lettcu’ (says the Times) lias been sent to us as an 
answer to letters that liave appeared in this journai ; — 

“ Sonlli Australian Colonization-onire, 
Adel])hi-terrace, Sept. 29, i SdS. 

Sir, — ] be;j.- to ackiiowledi^e the receijit of your li-tter of the lOtli 
iiistaiil, iiupiiriii^-, on behalf of tin; directors ot tlie South Aii^traiian 
ConijKinv, \vlieth(‘r the (colonization eommissioners liave reei'ived any 
iiiforination as to the allotment of the lands in th.c colony, and whether 
the connnissioiK'rs have any reason to suj)p<jse that settlers now (h j>;ut- 
i.iu' eoidd e\j)eriene,e aiiv dillicnlty in locatinc*: on'tlieir sections ; and 
ri'qiu'stiu'i; tlio' commissioners to state particularly the ineasnia'S adopted 
for meetiiie: the deniajid for laud. 

“ In reply I ha\e tlu' satisfaetiou to aecjuaint you, that the eohnii/a- 
tiou eommissioners ha\'(‘ la eeived despatelics ir<un ihi* resident coin-' 
lnls^i<)IK‘l■ dated tlu; oOth (»f Mareli and 4th ot iV[»ril, statin;.', thaf 1 dD.OOO 
acres had then lieen surveyed and were ready lor selection ; and that 
the order of ehoiee of thejireliininarv sections had heeii determined, 
and the 12th of May ti\ed for declaiiinj; the selection. 

‘‘ W’iih I'l'Speet t(> the mt’asures w liieh liave been adopt (1 for meeting,' 
the demand for lai d, 1 lieu' to state tliat in daniiarv last the eommis- 
sioners increased the stren-th (S llm surveyiinr stall, and made other 
airani;einents lor aeeeleratin^' the pro^iass of the sur\eyois, so as to 
keep tliem in advance of the increasing* demand iorlancl. 

“ Under these eireumslaiiees, the commissioners ha\c no reason to 
siijiposc (hat S( (tiers now proeeedini^ to South Au.-'tralia would e\- 
p.'i’ieiice any diilleiilty in Io(\itiiie,* on tlieir sections. 

‘* 111 the reports whieli the eommissioners liave reeeived Iroin their 
otlieers, it is stated on the authority of persons who have a isited th(‘ 
eolouy, alter a residence in Nmv South \V ales and \ an Diemen s iaiiid, 
that the district latweeii (bdf St. \duceiit, J.ake Alexamhina, and the 
Murray, in which the surveys have been made, is tiie most textile 
hitherto discovered in New ilollaiid; and ihouyli no direct n'port has 
heeii laceived by the eommi>si()ners respeeliuo* die (puility of the lauds 
to tlie eastw’ard ot Alexaudrina, yet the t<ict that a herd ot ddd eatth? 
passed from New South M ales to' Adelaide, witlumt the lo>sof a sin;;le 
lieasl, is a satisfactory indication tliat alonj:^ the extensive valley ol the 
NIurr’ay fresh water and nalnral pasturaf^e continue to bo found. 

“ 1 am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

“ IvoiiniiT To a KENS, 
“Chairman of the Commissioiu 
“ E. J. Wheeler, Esq., & c., 

Mnnac:cr of the South Australian Company, 

“ 19, Eisliopsf]:ate-strect Within, London." 

Notwithstaiidiuj^ the signal rebuke which these attempts ol tlic Times 
and its parly thus received, that journal and its interested correspon - 
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dents still spit tlieir venom occasionally at the new colony. That 
colony,’^ it observes, October 25, cjiiotin^ from the Sydney papers, in 
its city article, is represented in an unfavourable li[^ht, and the 
Sydney writers observe tliat they are disposed to think that ^ coloniza- 
tion bubble’ would burst ere long:/^ After tin’s D. L. N.” took fresh 
courage ; and, though beaten off the field by Colonel Torrens' letter 
announcing the completion of the surveys and consc(pient termination 
of discontent amongst the settlers on that score, yet, again availing him- 
self of the masked battery of the Times,\\c made another attack u))on the 
colony, on the 1st of November (it ought to have been deferred to the 
5th), enforced by his own anonymous correspondents. In this letter 
he declared that the rdlotments” of the land had been a mere farce 
— a jobbing asserted dhat ‘‘ the emigrants were nearly starving,” and 
reiterated the thricc-told story about tlie officials (piarrclling and fight- 
ing amongst themselves. It was stated in reply that the order of choice 
being decided by “ lot,” and the selections made from upwards of 
100,000 acres, was a suflicient answer to the first calumny ; in refuta- 
tion of the second charge, the public were referred to the continued 
high rate of wages in the colony, and the concurrent testimonies of 
persons of known respectability writing from the spot in proof ol‘ the 
prosperous condition of the working classes; and, with res])ect to the 
disputes amongst the officials, they are, it is lioped, by this time, over, 
as the parties whose ignorance or misconduct caused the misunder- 
standings com})lained of, have been remov(‘d. from office. 

“ D. L. N.” bcingfairlylioaten, another initial opponent (“T. II. R.”( 
sprang up, who inquired of the South Australian Company’s manager, 
through the columns of the Times of November 10, whether a 
very large proportion of the cattle of the colony had not died from 
a disease called ‘ the rotten horn,’ for which no cause, save, the soil, 
could be assigned, and for which no remedy had been discovered ; 
and whether tiiis circumstance, together with the jirice of mechanii'al 
labour, liad not reduced several persons who had emigrated witli 2000/. 
or 3000/., to the condition of day labourers^” To this, “ the un- 
kindest cut of all,” Mr. M’heeler at once replied that h(‘ had never 
heard of a single emigrant capitalist being reduced to the comlition of 
a labourer, and that all the information he could procure spoke of the 
excellence of the lands, the superiority of the pasturage, and the great 
improvement in the condition, l)oth of cattle and slice]), by a very few 
weeks’ grazing in South Australia ; and that, had such a disease as “ the 
rotten horn, for which no remedy had been found,” had any existence 
in the colony, the colonists would scarcely be foolish enough to con- 
tinue making purchases of cattle on a large scale from Twofold Bay, 
Portland Bay, and other ports in New South Wales and Van Diemen’s 
Land, by which they are realizing considerable profits. 

But all such attempts at imposition upon the public as those so 
insidiously put forth by “ D. L. N.” (who has not inaptly been charac- 
terized by a writer in the Patriot a /dealer in Lying iVews) and such- 
like interested or mortified enemies of the colony, wall be fruitless. 
The counter-statements of anonymous writers in this (country, upon 
nameless and unsupported authority in the colony, cannot outweigh the 
abundant and conclusive evidence of the “ cloud of witnesses” of 
known integrity and unimpeachable veracity whom we have called into 
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the witness-box, and whose concurrent tc.stimonies in favour of the 
climate, soil, and natural ca[)ahilities of South Australia, it has been our 
proviiUH' to place before our readers in the preceding {)ages. 

But heaving these individual and anonymous libellers of tlie colony, 
we must here notice the machinations of another and more mischievous, 
because; more ])ow(;rful, class of enemies to South Australia. Instead 
of the; friendly wishes aiifl generous co-operation of the supporters of 
th(‘ other Australian settlements, rumours of tlie h^ss of vessels on tlieir 
passage; — tin; universal s(“arcity of water in the colony — the absence of 
g''od land — the non-existence of any harbour, and similar iiiiiou tided 
caluinni(;s, were industriously circulated by merchants and others con- 
nected with the convict colonies, and, extraordinary as it may appear, 
the fact of their propagation is uiujuestionable ; and that, too, whilst 
the first ships were yet on their outward voyage, and before any kind 
of information had arrived from the pioneer settlers. Every succes- 
sive account, however, from the colony, has given the lie to these in- 
terested falsehoods ; hnt the triumph of the soundness of the South 
Australian system of colonization, and the unchecked emigration of in- 
dividuals of every ejass to the southern antipodes, has but modified 
their hostilities, ami compelled them to vent tlieir spleen in more covert 
maledietion. Finding all direct attai'ks and public opposition to the 
colony of no avail, the latest and weakest invention of the ♦*nemy has 
been, in imitation of the disajipointed manager of a rival theatre, to get 
up, as ‘‘ a forlorn hopi*,” a gorgi'ous speetaele of N( w South Wales to 
play against the iiilriusie’merits of South Australia. Tlieri* being no 
“ lions,” however, in Sydney (albeit a cage of unclean hinh)^ Van 
Ainhuigli could not he pressed into the piece ; but we find the prin- 
cipal (diaracter sustained by one who can ]>lay feats of a not less asto- 
nishing description, converting, by his emigration wanid, tlie untamed 
and polluted bipeds of England into p(*aceful and virtuous members of 
colonial society; and transforming, with thimble-rig dexterity, a penal 
settlement into a terrestrial parailise, to wliieh “all inclined to better 
their eomlition hv ('uiigiatioii” art* invited to repair, in language 
borrowed from Holy 'it, “ applied, ’ says the writer, “to a similariy 
situated couutrv, and parlumlarly applicuiile to New South Wales!’' 

Should further cvidmiee be required to jirovc the rising jirosperity 
and hnportance ol’ the province of South Australia, (says the South 
Auslrafian Record, in noticing this nefariously d('C('ptive jiubli- 
cation,) it will be found in a recent publication, entitled “ An 
Imjiartial Examination of all Authors on Australia, official docu- 
ments, and the reports of private individuals.” The title, indeed, 
is dcc(;ptivc; and the work is the reverse of that which it pro- 
fesses to be, Jt is not an impartial examination of authors, official do- 
cuments, and private accounts, but a statement made up of garbled 
extracts, mingled with some refuted, and some newly-iuventcd false- 
hoods. The writer’s aim and object are, to suppress all that is unfa- 
vourable, and to put forth all that is favourable, as respects New South 
Wales ; and, on the other hand, to suppress all that is favourable, and 
to jowt/eirM all that is unfavourable, with respect to the neighbouring 
colonies. For example : this impartial examiner of all Australian 
authors and official documents, gives no extracts from an authentic 
and remarkable work which appeared only last year, and which is en- 
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titled the Felonry of New South AViilcs;” ho avoids, as a forbidden 
and unnamcablo thing;, the “ Report of the Transportation Coinniittee/' 
printed by order of the House of Commons; while he plaei‘S in pro- 
minent relief all that has been said by Dr. Lang', and other wriU'rs, 
respeeting the rapid progress whieh the colony of New South Wales is 
making in all that relates to national wealth and to physical pros})erity. 
In treating of South Australia this impartial and truth-loving examiner 
reverses liis plan. Ca{)taiii Sturt’s report of his discovery of the 
Murray and of Lake Alexandriiia, with his account of the millions 
of rich alluvial acres which lie around them ; the South Australian act, 
wdiicligavc legislative sanction to new and important piinciples of co- 
lonization ; and the two annual reports of the colonization commis- 
sioners, which were laid befnv parliain.i^t in conformity with that act, 
and in whieh the commissioners detail, upon tkelr oibeial responsi- 
bility, the state, and progrt'ss, and ])rospects of th'“ nt‘w colony — all 
these the impartial examiner of all Au.4raiian authors and otbcial docu- 
inents, jjasses over as iftlu v had no e\i<t(‘nce, while he sid)stitutcs, in 
their steiad, anonymous letters eopieci from the Timea. lJut this is not 
all. Wliilc‘ the writer adopts, afi froii} ]>nrental foiuJnvbS, these anony- 
mous statements the new colony, he is careful to suppress the 

official rontrnflictlons which they have i\ceivcd from the chiiirman of 
the colonization commission. Now, all tliis foul ])lay bespeaks a 
weak cause. No one suppresses truth, and adopts faUeliood, wIkui 
truth is far him and falsehood against him. The uhjeet of this 
writer is to persuade intending eniiLiraiits tO pnx'ced to New South 
A\'ales ratlicr than to Soutli Australia ; ainh wi re it a triitli that tlie 
advantages from climate, soil, and situation, .ne greater in New 
South Wales tliat iii S(mlh Australia, the?> the object of the writer 
would be m()st eilbetually gauied by l)ringiug out ami establishing 
the truth and the wliole truth. If it had Ihuu true tliat in New 
Soutli AValcs the soil is hetter wate-red lhaii in SiMith Australia, lie 
would have referred to the many antlientie. recorfls in wli'eli tlu' soil 
and climates of those iicighhouring eo!onie‘S are deserilied ; and he 
would not have felt it necessary to atteiepl to ])ro\e Iiis ease hv in- 
venting a lie, and telling liis readers that the eominis,>i(;ncis say that 
“ there is great want ed’ water in South Australia. Tlie motives of 
those who have jmt forth this disercditalile jiublieadon an* sidliciyntly 
o))vi(|iis. Certain parties in tliis country have*, a pt'.cuniary interest, 
under contracts with settlers in N(‘vv South Wales, in sending out emi- 
grants to that colony,* the exjicnse being paid from the revenue derived 

* The public sympatliy has just been awakciu'd for iliose cTiiiffnuits 'who are 
doomed to Ije coin eyed to (lie penal .setlleiiients in ships jjrovided l)y (JoveriniK'nl, 
or by those afreiils to wlioin the ])refereiu‘e of the bounty on I'lnitrration is ^iven. 

“ Our attention,’' says the editor of the Times, N'ovenibc'r oO, “ was dire« ted a few 
days ago (o the situation of the Asia, a transport T(*ssel bound to SydiK'y -with 
emigrants on board. Tlie eireumslanees slaU'd were, tliat this ship, afti'r .sail- 
ing oil her destination, put back by stress of weallier into Devonporl, and w-as 
taken into dock to be repaired, 'where she wnis discovered to he in an unfit state for 
such a voyage, and uiiseuwoitliy to tliat extent, tliat liad .'^lie proceeded on lier 
voyage, the first gale of wind would in all prohabilily have sealed (he fate id' all the 
niihiii>])y per.soiis on board. The entry of the ve.'.sel into th(' (iovi'nimeiil dock at 
Devonporttook })lace in the latter end of last month. At that time if was rejireseiiti'd 
that the emigrants, many of whom had embarked tlieir little all in providing means 
for themselves and fivuiilics oil the intended >(»yage, were remaining at Devonporl 
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from the Suile ol its ])ul)lic lands. These persons think their craft is in 
danp^er. IJnalde to extcnid their views, and to perct'ive that the advance 
ol each of those ad joiniiii^ settlements must accelerate the prog ress of 
tlH‘ (;tlier, they imao-iiH' that the purediasc of land in South Australia 
will cheek its ])urchase in New South Wales, and thus diminish the emi- 
jjjration iund, Irom the e\]K“ndili:rc of whicli their |>rofit is derived. 
No enliprhtened Iriend ol the; elder colony will join in tliis unworthy 
rivalry against the younL^.*r sister ; and it ‘is to be liojK'd that even tliosc 
of more narrow virws will {I('si.^.1 from taeir illiberal attacks, seein;;- 
tlui.t on the. presi'iil oee tsion their hostile, missih's have, recoiled upon 
tlK'inselves, ; d that their mounti'd llalaam has ^ivcii a blcisinti:, 
thou^d\ sent iortb to eur.‘^<‘. 

“ A paiuphlet,” > lys the Sjjf (:/alo7', “ entitled ‘ An Impartial Exami- 
nation ofall l!h‘ Authors (>n Australia,’ has betai sent to us with a re- 
(jiK'sl tor a \fhv> vEy/c iiotieie’ We (Muuot say any thiiip^ whieh would 
be ‘ la\ taii’ai)'^' ' aiid at the sane* tiuu true. It consists rr.ostiv of ex- 
tracts, eliiefly fr' iii wrll-Lnown writers on Nev.'*Sonth W aas, stnin<^ 
to^'clher, but le'ahuut ‘examination,’ to provi* tlic sn[)f‘ri;.aity of the 
piek[)oeke1 or pt md ''olejiy oxrr ( V'. rv other. The writer su'^’aeionsly 
infers, that beeati.M' Swan Hiver faded, Soiilii Australia must also In*, 
ruined; an(’. that New S(u:tli \VaIe> must be a better colony for the. 
emi^Taiits, bccauM- tlie price ol laiidtltere is o.s. an acre, in.'4(’a(l of ]/., 

HI a sl.iU' of ati-'i'. aed wci<- laidcr the painful iiiijnv— ^loii hfs'h's tliaL 

i!io vas'.rl in wn ( h hau o-ad tin ii jtiis.>a::f n<>t fc |ip.i naa a pi<',.rr 

>!<Ui' fo)- iliai [ua]'(»>^a. 'rha;^ M ated, of (•nui>'e. lend <•< juplaini'-. lull lu inc fer i la.- 
nie-t ji.ij-i |,,Mn and liiendN'.s. liicN Vm re \\ iilieut ii.']»c id’ elitainiiiii' r(‘dres^ fer tin* 
nne\ane( nndei v.'ueli i'ir\ 'nllered. ra-iin: ilesui.n- of .i\eaiii:e all exiumeraliuii 
in bi’infiiiiu'' thi.s I .,xe la‘f.,r(' ih ]'ul)lie. \\. e:'i;an"d a ua-nilenian mIio n’si<hvs in 
l)e\»npori ie 3naK< - ane iiM|:iir\ itiio ilic ficis relatinu *o it. and liis re]ior! IcaM'.-, 
li'lle deiibi iliai ih< A' a wa le.t a \e>^-Iii! f be enijdi'yi'd in .sindi a •'f inier, 
I'Ut lie add?, fnrtliei. ih.u now -di-' ln^ I'ei.a- on! ef d.oek. and i*- vejiurUMl lit ti' re- 
•■’'liiie I lie \ e_\ ,ie( ' 1 ,'is. n\ ai! d t I be !e .k\ r\ <>n in ilie h iriionr. ihr water ri^in^• 
fet I in 'J ! b"'!!-. ' A e,,riesji,.i'‘!rni of liie Ti)iii'< 111 alludii'e (.1 ilic (‘lilor'.s 
leinaid". ; idv i i w nd . 'I Iia\e b(‘i n i.nfonned that It) out ol'every 

‘do n;k, ji j,. nil;..' nt ier the ( oin eyanee <if (•( le, iet*, or of (’;iiip,Tant.s 

aie Inki’i fioni on-' aid 'a -.iine f.iA < im d ])ariY. d he ■'UIM y of tlir condition 
.;nd I'ai'i'.i'iiN (.ftloM.'. i U idr n. iii) year'' h.-.s luaMi a ]'e.'fcet fart e. orrat her a survey 
. oii'ider and to ( d.'.ilale ttie i’." t mode of rejeetiim really i;iu»d sliijis and iaJvii'<r 
op tho'e liiai aie ■'!< led b' tin and the satnc ]»arty. ihi' matter should be 
pr-bed to ihi !'<,|i.'ni. ,;'ir| .i\i'rilu,t and ineovmi.til le conlroller seleett-d.” ,V 
Mibsetpien' .'leeouot 'tal t!;.,! the emlptraiit'' btid ** unaniiiion' y come to ific un- 
allcriiblc determination oi' n..i ])ro<*i'c»liin’, in the Asia,'’ jiml that the whole of 
the crew, wjl!i the ( \eeption of fair or live boys, liad quitted the vessel. Nctr 
arc these “ emc; ration- im.iicei ' ” \eiyui<e ns to the representations they make 
iiM' of. by which to aden iht.iidiim emisrrants to go mit in their ships. We 
liaM'lie.nd oi'someef tin ir miju ineipled tricks. In Chapter XIX. Ave staled that 
many I'inqile and m!sm.pe('iina labounns luul falkm into their trap ; and had been in- 
duced to join their “ lir'.l idasi or A 1. ships," under the expi'ctation of being landed 
at Sontli Australia, but wlio would be landed at Sydney, and lia\e to lind their way 
to Adidaiib' as lie.'l they mi-rlit ; or, wliieli is nio.'t probable, wmuld be compelled 
to remain at .Sydm'y for wain of means, or from a reluetaiiee to undertake a .second 
Aoyage. N'>t long ago a gentleman went to an ollliu' in London to procure infor- 
mation about South An.siralia; and, says our infonmiiit, lie was sent to the 
oiliei' of a widl-known SMlney atrenl, avIio gav(‘ sneli informati ’ii as quite deceived 
liiin, and sent him lioim* to Dorsetshire with liis own papers oidy. lu'vi'r giving the 
ajijdicant to understand that lie was not a South Australian agent. Can it lie true 
that one of these Sydm'y bird-ealeliers fs realizing between 3000^ and ‘1000/. per 
year by liis limed Iwigsi’ 
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the minimum in South Australia. Tlie following; prophetic passap^c will 
p^ive the reader an idea of the author’s capac ity to instriiel (’mipjrants— 
‘The two colonies (New South Wales and South Australia) I doubt 
not, will yet form one great state, of which thi' capital will be on these 
splendid central plains. But the South colony must ever hv onb/ an 
appendage of the East; it is fifty years behind d, in every thiijg; 
and without convicts^ Jii'e hundred years behind //, in roads, bridges, 
and public buildings, and all the immense advantages the first two 
carry with thein.’^' Let the reader make sense of this jargon, ii'he can. 
We shall only remind tlic author of tliis ‘ imjvartiar ])roduction, that 
there is imminent danger of the loss of his darling convicts, from the 
discontinuance of transportation, now advocated by h ading men of all 
parties.” 

“ It is gratifying to know,” adds the Spectator, “ tliat in s])ite of 
the evil forebodings and interested calumnies of its opponents, and the 
difficulties to be aiitici])ated on first starting the colony, its trium|)liant 
success may now be deemc'd ccrtaiii. In a few years the trade to South 
Australia will form a respectable item in the commercial accounts of 
England; and it is to be hoped that the example. of supporting itself 
and flourisliing without drawing a ])cnny from the British treasury, 
will have its influence in reforming the British colonial system. As long 
as there wc'te hopes of its failure, ])arties interestc'd in other schemes 
said little ; but the late>t acc'ounts, which prove that it has flourished 
ill an extraordinary degree, notwithstanding the errors and misconduct 
of per>ons to whom the official administration in the colony was in- 
trusted, and the fact that while emigration to [lie British North Ameri- 
can provinces lias been interrujited, persons of varirais pursuits from 
the three kingdoms and the European (‘oiitinent are procc-eding by 
thousands to South Australia, have stirred up the bih* of the mortified 
opponents of the undertaking, and stimulated them to assail it in 
various ways — all eijually futile.” 

At the la>t moment we have s(-en an article in Tail's ^lagaz 'me for 
December, founded upcm Mr. (tougtT’s book ; and w» should be 
doing the reviewer no injustice to characterise his production as an 
attack upon the (;olony. His professed ob(<*ct t(» ilis'Uadc small 
capitalists, and labouring men with families, from too precipitately 
determining to emigrate to South Australia. Had he sto|)j)ed heru, he 
would have entitled himself to the ajiprobation of all uju ighl iium ; but 
he could not rest satisfied without attempting to dissuade thos(‘ ol‘ his 
readers disposed to emigrate from selecting the. new colony as their fu- 
ture liome. To accomplish his purpose, he has magnified the “ plague 
of insects,” the ‘‘ intolerable heat,” the ‘‘ high jiricc* of provisions,” t > 
an extent which no well-authenticated h'.tter of recent date warrants, 
as all who have followed us through the foregoing pages well know. 
His most jdausible objections are founded upon the alh‘ged smallness 
of the population, as afl’ording no sufficient encouragement for the 
emigration of handicraftsmen, and upon the abatement which must l)e 
made from expressions of unqualified sati.sfaction em[)loyed by settlers 
writing home after so little experience of the place. Here, however, 

*■ Another of this author’s ab-surdities is the folhiwiiig: “ Tlic south colony ap. 
pears to be an inclined plane rising from the coast to the most southerly j)art of New 
South Wales, only about two thousand feel in seven hiuulred and fifty miles! ! !” 
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he has exposed himself to the charge of a palpable want of candour 
jind fair doalinp^; for his siatcinents and reasonings are based entirely 
upon letters written in lS.'i7, or other information of no more recent 
(late, when abundant intelligence reaching to June of the present year 
was open to biin and close at hand. It does not seem to have 
suited his purpose* t(» grapple with the fact, that the population of the 
colony was, at tlu* date of the last despatches, more than double what 
it was at the ])eriod to whhdi he refers: nor, his design being to 
frighten honest s(»l)er Seotchinen from taking ship for Adelaide, could 
he alford to (piote tin* stat(*ments made after two years’ residence! in 
tin* colony, lu'cause they imply os much satistactioii as those from 
which lie demands an abatenn'iit on the score of the insufficient ex- 
perience of the writers ; and it would be rather too barefaced to con- 
t(‘nd that two y(*ar>’ experience do(!S not warrant the expression of a 
strong and derided opinion respoeting soil, climate, and all other 
natural eapahilities. Eipially unfair is the use this writer has made (jf 
tlie few eriminal proseentions whieh have takoii place, and of the 
habits of drunkenness in wliicli some of the iabounu’s indulge. Where 
is the paradisi* hoiw whieh intemperance and crime are entirely ex- 
(■lud(*d ^ But it is mineeessarV to pursiu* this topic, since the reviewer 
admits that the foundi'is and govermc^of the colony have taken every 
po^'hblc jirecaution lo secure an ho'ioi and virtuous, as wijll as an ia- 
dusirious pojiulatioii. 

Upon tile wiiolc, thisjiovcl experiment in colonization must be ad- 
mitted by ('Very impartial examiner, to have succeeded admirably well, 
111 so fur as it lias had tune to develop itself, and that there is no reason 
at present to (xp'cet any other than a steady course of increasing 
prosjK-ritv for tlie future. The iiatuiMl capabilities of tin* soil and eli- 
iuat(’ have been proved to be excellent; the jiiineiph'S on which the 
eolony has been founded are manifestly calculated to foster all the 
arts of peace, and eonsi'^pienllv to ])roduee all the (ruits ol temporal 
happiiies>; aid nothing st*ems necessary to st-eure tin* highest ends ot 
Ininian -oeiets, moral and intellcclual advancement, but greater libera- 
h(v in pro\idiiig the means of education and religious instruction. 

idi all ‘hf t'\pcri('iu‘e of llie past to guide* and wairii them, and 
e \e'r\ di-positie)!! to be goNcrncd by its instructions, it is not to be 
dnftbtcd thal the friends of the new colony will have the gratiheation 
of <e('ing tlh* little one become a thousand, the small one a«stroiig 
nation, and the w'ildcrness blossom as the rose. 
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Dft'cnilx'r 1 1 j 1 •'■'-iS. 

\Vc arc just in receipt of letters and papers IVoJu llie eulony of a-> I.ih^ 
a date as the I4tli of duly last. Tlie iiitelli'j:eiK\- i!u'v cfuil lin is 
so liig'lily satisfactory, tliat we shall a|)pciid lb tliis slieel a ft w cxtiaa ts 
from them for the eneourai^cmeiil ot thi* rcnl friends oi' S* utli Aus- 
tralia, and, we should think, to t!ie discomtiture of its enemies. 

rrirniarv oi tup son,. 

1’he followin'^; extract, dated Adelaide, Soutli Australia, dtiiu' 'J;), 
1848, dcst'riptive of the connlry and the produeUens of its soil, is 
fi'c)m the letter of a uviitleiiLin from Fai icr, wrll versed in ae'rieahiire 
and grazing, and the son of a highly rc.'peeUi!)le Devon.Nliire fciiifi'. 
It is not one of those letters to wliieli the writer in Tail's Muna- 
r.hiv would take exception, as being written hetbre tlie jrarly could 
have had any experience of the colony, nor is the writer of it one 
of the “ exaggerating trunij)eters’’ eomiected with South A.iislraiia, 
against wliom he inveighs. Xay, v«o far fronnwisiiing (o scud ]:oimc 
any false representations of the hind of his adupticu, he declaic,- he, 
has hitherto abstained from writing ahogMher, li'.sl la* slionld ’•pre- 
cipitately deceive both himself and others.” Ikit he shall now speak 
for himself. “ Many of my resp -etable friends,” says ho, “ laspu^n'd 
of me most particularly, before 1 left rae.:land, to write them and ^i\r 
tliem a true and faithful ri'port of the colony ; ami, in arl.lilionto 
1 have been inibrmed by sniiflry letters I liavi’ received siiice m\ aitiv.d 
here, tliat many otljcTs are waiting my report to (h'cide wljcllier ihi'y 
will emigrate to this colony or not. rnder tlu so eii'’ !iin.,tau'Ts I liave 
j'cfrained wi’lting to any one hut to itrf o/rn rdat'ircs no to tlic pifsont 
moment [the writer had then been not “ six months in Soutli A.u,s- 
trarni,V but eighteen], and to them only jimt after my arrival.” lie 
then goes on to state that he had on several occasions aceonijiauied 
the surveying corps within a few miles oi' Adelaide. Hut,” he 
adds, “ for the pnrj)ose of seeing the land mori' remote I have 
been out from six to eight days ai two dill'erent times. In one 
of these exenrsions 1 went seventy miles iidand from tins [Ade- 
laide] to Encounter Hay. The land fiom lienee then varies much, 
both in cpiality and beauty of scenery. The road thither, generally 
taken, is by Onkaparingo. The distance to it from this jdaee is 
about twenty miles, and, with the excijption of about three or four 
miles, pretty level, and through as beantifnl and undulating a country 
as I ever saw. At many ]daces the land is very rich, of a black sandy 
loam, and, I think, fit to grow maize, or almost any otlier kind of 
grain. Much of the country in this district (as in many others) has a 
comidetc park-like ajipearance, and one is every now and then cxpei!t- 
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Romo iioMoman’s scat to break iipf)n one’s view. The s:rcatcst 
(lisa[)poiiit!iu’nt an lun^lisliman meets with (as appears to me} is the 
want of streams of watei-. Tiiero are streams to be met witli, and in* 
some districts tVerjiiont ; but this is by no means (general. After passing; 
Onkaparing^o (whicli is a V(*ry romantic ])laee), the country beg;ins to 
1)(‘ very hilly for some distance^, -.md some [)art extensively sr) ; but 
mueli of the laud very ii;of>d, particularly a valley throne;!! which runs 
a beauliftd stream of water tlirou'^hout the year. This vah* resembles 
som(M)l‘ our Ihi'ilisli parks for verdure and beautv, ])ut exceeds them 
ill oru‘ thiiig; — that is, its trecjs — many of which (of the gum kind, \'t'ry 
large and spreadiiiLi') arc never se.en bare of their foliage; of the two 
they are greener i:i wiiiter than in summer. After passing this vallev 
We soem ge t out {>f good hind, and it coniinues very indifTereut and 
wortiile.ss I'or tlie distance of teii or twelve miles, until we come to tlie 
(h'clivity tliat 1 nuIs down a lieantifnl \ alley almiit two niil(‘s in width, 
bv six or ( iglit in h'neth, to! minating at Jhn*ouiitei‘ Ihiy. The seonerv 
in lliis vallry i.', Iieautilhl, and llu; pa.>tnrage luxuriant. I have hc'cn 
on one ( xeursion across the ridges of mouni iins, passing Mount 
boiiv on the lol'i (ij- norlli, storing S. E. for one day, and on tlie fol- 
lowing !j!orning silling out one east, and arrived about noon out in 
a beaalifnl uminlatiiig park-like country, the soil a very rich 1)laek 
lomji, end mai;\ of ti'c treos very largi* and spreading, f)f whieli we 
mt't with a g<io:{lv iinmher. Many ol the places we came to sliowed a 
bcasilll’iil, ojien (bill sntdieif'ntlv v.(.ode<l), pastoral eountry. IMany 
liniebed e.ei'i-s maybe bad at very ina.iiy places witlioiit an obstacle' 
^vor(!l naming to prevei!! the plough going, and I am of opinioi!, that 
all"!' liie land h •. b-'cn bi\/ken mid cropped, and then grassed down 
with aiiilieial grasps, it v.iil be mo>t juoducUve. In most places at 
present the * i'^ oot Miflieiently thick. I attribute this to th(^ fre- 
(jiient btirjimgs i( i; e\j) 0 '. 'd to annually ; whieli, in my o]iinion, d<'- 
^trovs l)olii the seed ^ and the seedling grasses. The (piality of the 
land ill c.nd diMiit ddehide, giMU'rallv, though not at all bad, is not so 
good as fart iier inland. 1 have liad siiflleieiit, proof that almost all 
lairopean getabh'S will giow well. I have now cabbages as good as 
ever 1 h al in England, grown from seed I brought with me. I took 
a number of fruit trees al>o with me ( amongst which 1 had three orange 
1ie?>) ironi the ('a|;e, a'.id, eJlhougii out of earth full two months (all 
but the nraa;.ms), yet they took root well, and not a single tivo^lailed. 

1 have lateiv had an ojiporliinil v of adding to iny stock in the pur- 
ehas ■ of a!>oul a hiindred lately imported irom the adjoining eolony 
(»1* Van Diemen’s Land. I have also a number of vines, of ditleiviit 
s.. ]■[,., taken from tin' Cape, doing well. I have no douht both the 
oi'.inew and viiu' will do well here. Altliougli it was late in Xoveiiiber 
(near iMidsnmmer) when 1 planted my trees, most of them liave made 
('xet'llmit shoot.-’., from six to tiftecn inches in lengtli. I liavc apples^ 
p sirs, ])Inms, peaches, nectarines, and cherries, all of which ap])ear 
likely lo do wc'H. 1 have now got some gooseberries and currants, but 
J edmost tbink it will be too hot for them in summer. I have ditierent 
sorts of turnips as good as I ever saw% and, as wx-ll as the cabbages 
and broccoli, eannol as yet be ecpialled in the colony. I liave tried 
SOUK' mai/(‘, and it answi'i’s well. I have now a small patch of wheat 
in tlie garden looking beautiful.’^ 
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SUPERIORITY OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA, AS COMPARED WITH THE OTHER 
AUSTRALIAN COLONIES. 

In addition to tlie testimonies we have already adduced on this head, 
we subjoin the following. It is from the report of Messrs. Backhouse 
and Walker, two members of the Society of Friends, who, having 
recently visited Sydney, Van Diemen's Land, King George’s Sound, 
Swan River, and South Australia, must be allowed to possess the 
means of forming an accurate (and certainly an impartial) opinion 
of the relative natural capabilities of the several Australian colonies. 
“ The country at South Australia,” say those gentlemen, “ is un- 
questionably the finest tract, taking into account tlie quality, charactcM- 
of the herbage, and extent, of any portion of Australia or Van Diemen’s 
Land wc have visited. Jmaginc a belt of country, consisting of level 
plains or gently undulating ground, (only here and there, and that V(‘rv 
thinly, strewed with forest trees,) stretching from Cape Jervis, the S. E. 
corner of St. Vincent’s (iuH’, to the very head of the gulf, and varying 
from 10 or 12 to 15 m'iles in width ; its extreme length, so far as it has 
been traversed, is from 60 to 70. The whole of this we are assured, by 
very good ant hority, is very good land. W^' could sea for 20 miles in each 
direction, north and south, from the top of a high range which bounds 
this beautiful tract, and it certainly is a fine country, and the soil good; 
improving '*as it recedes from the coast, but apparently all ca])able 
of growing wheat. Many parts of it, large tracts together, thickly 
covered with kangaroo-grass, which was yielding two or three tons p(U’ 
acre to tliose who were at the pains of mowing it.” 


RELIGION, c^C. 

Thai there is a growing desire for religious instruction amongst the 
colonists is indicated from the following scattered notices : — The new 
stone church, which is estimated to hold 500 persons, uas, in July 
last, nearly completed, and every aittiny; taken in one day. TIu're is a 
Sunday-scliool connected with it. All the sittings in the Wesleyan 
stone chapel, which holds 200 persons, were likewise let. The Inde- 
pendents were making preparations for the erection of a commodious 
chapel, and the Baptists, it appears, Ijavc it in contem])lalion to form a 
church in Adelaide. The Roman Catholics had alsf) met together to 
concert plans for the establishment of a church in the colony in con- 
nexion with those of Sydney and Van Diemen’s Land. 

An Independent Medical Club for the labouring classes was formed 
on the 8th June, and a Mechanics’ Institute on the 28th of the same 
month. A committee has also been appointed for establishing an hos- 
pital, to 1)C supported by voluntary contributions. 

THE ABORIGINES. 

The native population,” says the editor of the Southern Australian, 
“ mingle fearlessly with our families, and daily acts of kindness bind 
them to us. For the first time in the history of colonization, the civi- 
lized and uncivilized man have met without collision, and emigration 
has brought with it a blessing rather than a curse. Since we have 
landed on the shores of South Australia, the death of a black man 
cannot be laid to the charge of a European.” At one of the recent 
meetings of the aborigines’ committee the right of the natives to the 
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ml had been discussed ; and the obligation which their moral, if not 
lep;al, claim to the land in the occupation of the colonists, imposed 
upon the settlers to use every means in their power for their benefit, . 
ac know led i^ed. Indeed, the more intelligent part of the natives them- 
selves had often asserted that the land on which Adelaide is situated 
belongs to the “ black fellow.*' It was suggested that tliey should lx; 
su])p()rted by a regular supply of the necessaries of life, and stimulated 
to exertion by the prospect of obtaining its luxuries; and further, by 
making a zealous and well-considered attempt to educate their chil- 
dren, to lay the foundation of the principles of morality and civiliza- 
tion amongst the rising generation. We think, however, tliat tin* 
amelioration of the condition of tin* native tribes ought, ere long, to be 
attempted on some grand and enlightened sgale. Could, for instance, 
a settlement be formed for the })hilanthropic jnirpose of conciliating 
and civilizing the aborigines of New Holland, far removed from the 
contaminating influence of European society (say on the river Mur- 
ray, near the junction of the Darling, for oir-' these large riv'ers only 
it is that the natives occur in any considerable numbers), by a band of 
missionaries and Clhristian traders, with purely benevolent olvjects, they 
might easily succeed in attacl^ing the aborigines to the soil, and induc- 
ing them to exchange their present w.uidering liabits and rude con- 
dition for a place prepared for them in our social system. •Husbandry 
and the useful arts would succeed, and Christianity follow in their 
train. \N’e should iheii only do what was just, and not less than 
seems due to that race whose fate must otherwise be sealed by tin* 
prosperity of the Austl^lian colonies. Indeed, no measure could be 
more C(msist<-n^ with the generous sentiments of Britons, and tin* 
enlightened })olicy which characterises Britain among nations, than one 
which should have for its obj(;ct the preservation and Christianization 
of an original race whose lands and country we are taking possession 
of, without leaving them the visible means of subsistence, 

1*1100 iinss or tjje colony. 

‘‘ We understand,’' says the Southern AuatraVtan^ that j)relimi- 
nary country sections arc selling in England at 2.0s. per acre. Dur- 
ing the last week, town -acre No. 40 was sold by auction by Mr. 
Cock, and realized 174^. We hear also that 200/. has been oflered 
and refused for half'A towni acre." A private letter dated 12tk July, 

1 838, "states “the value of towm-lands, particulaTly in Bundle-street and 
llindley-strect, is rapidly advancing. No. 106 has been sold privately 
for 175/., for which from other parties 250/. might have been got ; and 
for No. 81 300/. has been paid, on which a ])rofit afterwards might have 
been realized. The proposed sale of No. 82 has been postponed, and 
W'ould bring at least 300/." Another letter states (June 28), “that for 
half an acre 200/. had been refused, and 400/. asked." We understand 
that tin* prospects of the South Australian Company, in reference to 
the profits derivable from the letting of their lands both in the town 
and at the port, are splendid. 

Captain Sturt had arrived overland on the IGth of June with a herd 
of from 400 to 500 head of cattle, chiefly cows, from New South 
Wales; and on the 13th of July, Mr. E. Eyre, an extensive stock pro- 
prietor of New South Wales, arrived overland with a fine herd of 300 
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bullocks, cows, hcilcrs, in excellent condition. i\[r. I'.yre de- 

clared that b 'j far the richest, innd hr had seen in Aeir f/o/land lai/ hr-’ 
Ureen Adclanlc and the eastern boundaries of the ])rni}nee. Sevend 
other lai’i^e stockholders on the western borders of New South M'ales 
were making' active preparations to follow. 

The whale tisherics had bce?i successhd. Up to .bdy Id, the South 
/lUstralian Company hud taken lOO tuns of oil, and a private firm u])- 
wards of 70 tuns. The lambinj; season had also proved very produc- 
tive, the company’s flocks alone having' increased a])Out IdOO. 

Sc('ondary lownsl)ips were conlempla1('d at ( ih'uelo-, Yaiikalilhdj, 
Rapid Bay, Ihicountcr Bay, and Nepoan Bay, Iv.iii'aaroo Isluiul. 


W’c caniiot more apjWopriately (‘onchidc this postscript than by 
([uotinii’ llic o])inion of (’a])ta!n I lindmursh, the late ^'overnor ol“ tlu' 
])rovince,as c\])res'^c(i on llu' loth of .Inly lust, in bis answer to a Ixxlv 
of colonists who pi\‘scntcd him wiili a vak’diclorv address ])rcvioiis to 
liis departure for Ihiuhind. It is the more vahud)! ' inasmuch as it is 
the fir«:t p-dilicly recended iud<j;ancnt (ft tliat c\- (’mu tiftnary rasp^'t’f- 
iiiG: the chmat(‘ and capahililii's oj‘ Soutii Aa-'trilia — pronounced atha' 
nearly two years’ residence in the colony — whil<‘ yt't the re ins of o'ovci n- 
ment wore in his hands — and on an occasion the least liktdv tc» lia\(' 
calK'd forth from his c\<‘(Tieiscy so un;|u;dilicd a \erdict in fa\onr of a 
province, from tlie LTOveriiordhp of w hieh la* c(aisider(d himself ufd’.iirly 
(h'posed, and in the midst of whose comimmity he ccrtaiidy laul not 
been reposine; on a bed of rt)'u*s. ‘‘ Bieseed as Sontb Australia is,” 
said bis ex(‘i'llen(*y, “ witli ///c //7;rs / and the n/ost fertile stj}t 
yet discovered on this vast aonlinenf, its progress cannot be mat(‘ria]ly 
retarded ( ither by ])o!itical diireri*ii''es or by tlie more* serious mis- 
manu'jivment of the ])arties entrns1(‘d witli tlu* dispixal of iht* unappro- 
jtriaUid land, and with llu* distribution of the pidolit monits. If the 
colonists do tljcmselvcs jnslice — if tlary n sj)ecr the Jaws and atUaid to 
the ohservances of reli'i:i(»’* — iftla^y continue the same Iiahits of tem- 
])eraiiec and indu>iry wliieii Iiave so I’.appipV pn'vaih'd, and trhich arc 
rapidly raisini>; the proprittors of the soil to wealth and th^' labourers to 
hiflependence — South Australia must, in its abundance of all the soiwcs 
of natkuja] wealth, realise the most ardent wishc's of its friends, and 
aecpiire in a few years a rank anion!:»' tlie provinces of (he British Crown 
unknown ami williout examph* in colonial history.” What will the 
writer in Tait\s MayaAne say to this ? Dame I-^artim^ton-like, h(^ 
juay floniUli his mop in the vain liopt*, of bealinu’ back tbeadve.ncinc;- 
tide of ('iniuTaiion to tlie southern coast of the gTcat Austrai-Asialic 
continent; hut advance it will — bearing;- upon its bosom tlie surplus 
capital ami labour of once “ meny old Euprland,” the ])aupcrised 
peasantry of Ireland, and the hardy sons of tlie north, and l()(‘atinp; 
them in a region d(^slim*d, apjxirently, by Ih'ovidence, to allord a 
liealthy outlet for the teemintc millions of the British isles, ami a profit- 
able field for tlu* exercise of their expanclinji; but ill-rcrpiit(‘d imliistry 
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IllCHAHDS, WOOD, AND CO., 

OF 117, BISIIOPSGATE-STREET WITHIN, LONDON, 

AND OF IlIRM INGHAM,, 
sail' THt PROPER ARTICLES IN 

IRONMONGERY, AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, 

aVD 

TRADESMEN’S TOOLS, 

SUITED FOR PERSONS PROCEEDING TO SOUTH 
•AUSTRALIA, &c. 


KXTUACTS I’KOM VVOUK.S ON EMIGRA riON. 

“ ]"or tlio purrliasi; ot‘ Ironmongery, it is necessary to be very particular 
as to the ilescriptioii, sizes and quality ; what yon want, therefore, should 
be procured of a person wlio well knows the market; if the tliing-s are not 
th(‘ patterns in use, they will not be even looked at, much less purchased,”— 
^Uiddowsoii on Van Diemen s Land, pao-e 42. 

The patterns of tlie above articles may be seen and bought at Messrs. 
Richards, Wood, and Co.” — Widdowsoii on Van Diemen’s Land, page 4L 

I bouglit my ironmongery of Messrs. Richards, Wood, and Co., 117, 
Bishopsgate-street Within, and upon comparison of invoices with some of 
my friends in tlie Colony, I found 1 had been well used, and the quality of 
things furnished me was excellent; they have been for years in the Aus- 
ti alian trade, and understand the kind of articles required in these colonies/’ 
"—Conger’s South Australia, page 120. 
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TO THE COLONIAL INTERESTS OF THE 
' BRITISH EMPIRE, AND GENERALLY 
TO MERCHANTS. CAPTAINS. AND 
OTHERS ENGAGED IN FOREKJN 
COMMERCE, 

S HARP’S ROYAL BRITISH CE- 
RATES. AND LINIMENT. The 
high charnctei- which was early acquiml 
by these preparations with tlic lending lueni- 
bers of the medical pr(^fe.ssion, ainJ amini^st 
all classes of the population, in Great Bri- 
tain, and which is gradually extending to 
nearly every country in the four quarters of the 
globe, leaves them unrivalled in value and iin* 
portance. They are, consequently, odered to the 
mercantile classes and tlio public, with the full 
conviction that they will be found tite most use- 
ful and valuable external remedies evec sulnuitted 
to general notice. 

The series consists of a liniment with the 
Plain, and four combinations of Cerates: namely. 
No. 1, Plain; No *2, Camphorated; No. If, 
Emollient; No, 4, Balsamic; No. •"», Sul- 
phurated ; severally applicable to the cure of the 
following diseases and injuries, in the manner 
clearly laid down in tlie full priuled directions 
which accompany each puchet. 

TothePi HLic AT LAiMJi' they a:c oHered as 
Yielding prompt and eHi'ctual relief for Gout, in 
some states, rheumCtic aflections, lumbago, glan- 
dular swellings, many instaiicei tjf scrofulous 
sores and swollitjgs, tumours, relaxed sore throats, 
hooping coughs, crouj), swelled face or gums, 
nervous head-achea, some cases of deafness, ex- 
ternal inflammation in all its shapes, hcdls, ul- 
cerated and other wounds, sprains, cramp, 
bruises, burns, scalds, erysipelas, venomous 
stings, itch, ringworm, scaldhead, grocers' itch, 
chilblains, chapped hand' or lips, buni(ms. corns, 
tender feet, paralysis of a local character, and 
tic-douloureux. 

For the use of tlie NroRO PoPL’r.ATioN in our 
own colonial pussessiuns and other tropical 
countries, they will be found most serviceable, as 
remedies for tiie diseases known as yaws, chigua, 
and craw'craws : and as allording immediate re- 
lief from the pain caused by the bites of musqui- 
toes, and many venomous insects and reptiles. 

As Plantation Storks, therefore, for the cure 
of all the di.seasesaud injuries above enumerated, 
either in the white or coloured population, tijcy 
must be in’wluable. 

In all New Settlements, for the nso of 
PmvATE Families, with diitached residences, 
and for Laroe EsTAHLisHMKNTS.of any kind, 
they will especially bo found of the greatest im- 
portance; from their rendering such parties, in a 
great degree, independent of regular medical ad- 
vice; which is often, in those situations, difficult 
to be obtained. 

As Suiva’ Stope-S, and in all Mining Dis- 
tricts, their value is highly appreciated ; as the 
several preparations are found of tho greatest 
utility in the rapid cure of rlieumatic complaints, 
sprains, bruises, and the several other diseases 
and injuries to which both saihirs and miners are 
constantly, ami in a peculiar degree, cxpo.sed. 

Free from every thing in the most remote de- 
gree allied to quackery; equally powerful in 
their effects and innocent in their composition ; 
and calctilated to keep for any lengtli of time, and 
inWi climates; these preparations are confidently 


oflered by the Proprietors to every class of per- 
sons, ill the various assortments especially pre- 
pared to meet the whole, or any limited portion, 
of the cases here enumerated. 

Prepared only by SiiAiti’, Wert, and Go., 
sole proprietors, 153, Fleet street, London; and 
sold in packets of four si/.es, at llV^d., ‘^s. tbl., 
4.S. fld.,and 11s. each; and e.vpressly for Ship 
and I’lantathtn Stores, in large brow n jars ami 
bottlos.nt 7h. i-ach, ineluding, in all cases, tlie go- 
vernment stamp, having the name and resilience 
of the proprietors engraved upon it; without wliich 
none cane be genuine. 

Tho proprietors have appointed wholesale 
agents at all the principal oiitports of Great Bri- 
tain, who are pnnideil witli stocks of every de- 
scriptiiui, for home or foivigu ciuisumptiou, 
packed in proper assortments, ready for iimnedi- 
Hte delivery or shipment ; and are respectively 
empowered to supply them to merchants and 
others, on the same ierms as at their own esta- 
blishments in London. 'I’heso agents are pre- 
pared to furnish to applicuiils, gratuitously, 
every doenment neeessarv for general information, 
in English and the several European languages ; 
wilii strong and unequivocal testimonials, in proof 
of tj>'' great and sterling value of their prepara- 
tions, from numerous persons of the highest re- 
spectability. 

\rraugenients arc also making with the, mer- 
cantile interests of this country, which will lead to 
the regular ex port of these articles to every colonial 
depend •iioy of the British crown, and to most of 
the foreign ct.nntries with which we are in emn- 
inercial intercourse: all the requi.site documents 
being I'rcpart'd in tlie language, and the selling 
prices redu<-ed to the curnuicv. of the several 
countries to wliich they may he so exported. 

E MKi R \ N'rs proceed in" to SOUTH 
AL‘STK.\LIA, drc. are nilbriiied, that 
llicy may be siqiphed, on reasmiable terms, with 
every description of MEDIf'lM'] (’Hl'iSl'S, 
(iENFlNE DRUGS, CHEMICALS, FER- 
FUMERY,A-c..bv 

ShUTTLE WORTH and STAMPER, 
Export Druggists, 

1 10, Leade;ihall-slrcpt., opposite the India-hnuse. 

I RON FENCE, Hurdles, Bedsteads, 
Wire-work.— PORTER'S I M IHIO \’E D 
IKON FENCE, now so generally [ustsd in thus 
country, and from its pnrtahilily and other peculiar 
adv.antages so suitable to South Australia, Sydney , 
tcc., is manufactured at 82, Upper Thames- 
street, and Dowgate Dock, (between London and 
Southwark bridges,) and Turiou!» other kinds of 
iron-work. Iron and brass mounted bedsteads 
of the cheape.st and best description, suitable for 
homo use and exportation, fitted up with mus- 
quito or other furnitures, palliasses, mattresses, 
bedding, kc. Portable pheasantries, and all kind 
of oniumental and useful wire-work. Portable iron 
reclining chairs, with best horse.hair ciisliions. 

R yder and LLOYD to inform 

Persons proceeding to SOUTH AUS- 
TR.'VLIA, that they supply all deacriptions of 
(illOCERY STORES, free of duty, on the very 

lowest terms, fur ca.sh. 

R. and L. had tho honour of supplying the 
Colony with the first Stores, per the Cygnet, iu 
March, 183(1.-18, Rood-laue. 
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WORKS ON E.\IIGRATION, 

RECENTLY PLRLISJiH) HV 

SMITH, ELDER, AND CO., 05, CORNIIILL. 

AN HISTORICAL AND STATISTICAL ACCOUNT OF 

NEW SOUTH WALES, 

BOTH AS A I'KNAL SKTTLKMLNT AM) AS A liRIlTSIl COLONY. 

By JOHN DCXMORE LAMi, D.D., 

Scnidr Mini.s*«r (if the Scots Churcli, and ITincijial of the Australiati Ccillcge, Sydney, 
Second Edition, in Two Vols., Hinull Svo., witii Map, price : 21 s. boards, bringing down the History of 
the Colony to the end (if ISIUi, 

II. 

COLONIZATION AND T 1! A N S P 0 RTI 0 N; 

Or, tlie Causes of the Corporative Failure of the Transportation System in the Australian Colonies, 
with Suggestions for ensuring its future elHcienov in subserviency to extensive Colonization, 

By .lOHN DUNMOliE LANG. D.l),, 

Friiieipal of the Australian College. 

In One ^'olump, small (>vo., price 7 .s, bwrrds. 


THE PRESENT STATE OF ACSTRALIA. 

A Description of the CouiitiV, its ,\(lvanilSf(*» and Fro>pccts with reference to Fmigratioti ; and a par* 
ticular .Vccuunl of llie Manners. Custoni'i, ami Conditio^ of its Aboriginal Inliabilunts. 

By ROBERT DAWSON. Esq., 

T,ate ('hief .\gent of the .Australian Agricultural Company. Demy 8vo. I*riee I is, boardi, 

“ TluNvork before us is uii impurtaut U'irk on a very impoiTanl question. The antlmr's advice to 
emigrants ought to b(( read by everr one contemplating a tnp to a remote colon), from whence they 
may not hav(! the jiouer e.isily tn,retreuf. 'I hc most vulnalde portion of !\Ir. Dawson's Volume is 
umpicstioniihly the mass of practical information ituHbrdsto all persons coulempPking emigration,"—* 
New Monthly Maga/ine, 

REf’ENT DlSCUVk lilES IN AUSTRALIA. 

A NARRATIVE OK IWO EXPEDlTlOiLS INTO THE INTERIOR OF AUSTRALIA, 
Undertaken hy Captain Cmaki.es Smi ur. ol ihedGlh Keuiment, by order of the Colonial Government, 
to ascertain the nalnie (.if tlie Country to the West and North-west of the (hdony of New South M'ales. 
Second Edition, in 'I’wo V(ds. ^svo., price ’iSs, ; illustrated with a Map of Australia, hy Arrowsinith • 
Cluirts, Fos.sil.s, Landscapes, and beaulifully coloured Fiales of Birds, Ac. 

"'NVe lieurlily recommend tliese volumes to pnldic notice. They are full of interest; well and 
modestly written, (Nircfiilly illustrated, and, on the whole, make us better acijiiaiutcd with the interior 
of Australia and its native trilie.s (liau luiy otiicr work we have hitherto met with."--AthemKHm. 


S OUTH AUSTRALIAN RK(X)RI), 

])iililished on the stcoml }1 idh' .•^ihii/ in 
luch Mouth, price Fivt.PLN( i . 

Tlie ebjeot of the '■ South Austrahun ileoovil’’ 
is to ofl'er to the I’uhlie, in an interesting and 
condensed form, a record of all cccurrences and 
transactions in the colony of South Australia, 
and the aid of information and advice to those 
persons who may be desirous to emigrutu. 

To advertisers, the “ South AuMraliaii Re- 
cord” will be found invaluable, circulating, as it 
does, among the whole of the landed proprietors 
of South Australia in this country, and all per- 
sons interested in the colony; ami by tlieso 
nieans is certain to come into the hands of all in- 
tending innigrants, thus bringing eacli and every 
particular advertisement before tlie parties who 
will be seeking the best market for every reejui- 
eite during the voyage, as well as for use in the 
colonE 

TERMS OF ADVBIRTISING. 

Space of Six Lines atid under . . . -Is. <)d. 

Each additional Line, up to Twenty. . Os. dd. 
Every Five Lines beyond . .... Is. «d. 

Orders and Advertisements in South Austra- 


lia ar(i received hy Mr. Jolni Newman, Commer" 
cial .\gent, Fori Adelaide. 

Advertisements will l»e received by the follow- 
ing agents, not liter than the Saturday preced- 
ing the uav of publication, viz. ; 

C Messrs. uTeret, Finch 

J ) V Iane,i Mr. Hayes, 104, 

(. Leadcnhall-street. 

Birraiiighara . , Messrs. Mansell and Co. 

Uantorlmry . . . ]\Ir. C. Marten. 

Dniigaunon . . . Mr. S. Brown. 

lidinhnrgh . . . Mr. ,1. Menzies. 

Falmontli . . . Mr. A. B. Duekham 

GIa.sgow . . . . i^fr. M'.R. McFhun. 

Liverpool . . . Mr. G.Fhilip. 

Maidstone . . . Mr. G. Whiting. 

Manchester , . . Mr. Lewis. 

Oxford .... Mr. G. F. Devonport. 

Flymoutli . . . Mr. J. U. Mathews. 

Sherbonrne . . . Mr. "W, Jioberts, 

And not later than Monday preceding at the 
Office of the South Austualjan Rkcobd 
N o. 08, Marliiouoi'(.u-stuket, Lundon, 

All Letters post paid. 

The " South Australian Record” is supplied 
by all Newsmen in Town and Country. 
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Just puUi.shpil, 

' MAPS OF ArSTU VMA. RY JOHN 
AKIIOWSMITH. 

A ISIAP of AUS.TKAJ-IA, from the 
Surveys made by order of the Rritisli 
Goveriimeut, Double sheet, price lOs. (W. 

AKo, 

A MAP of the MAlilTIMK PORTION of 
the COI.ONY of SOUTH AUSTRALIA, from 
Surveys ©f the same description. Ou oue sheet, 
price 7s. 

Also, 

A MAP of the SOUTH-EASTERN POR- 
TION of AUSTRALIA, embracin'? Australia 
Felix, lire. vA’C. Drawn from the Government 
Surveys, and exhibiliug the Exploratory Routes 
of Oxley, Cunningham, Sturt, Mitchell, the lute 
Governor Rourke, vVre. iSce. < 

Sold by the Author, No. .^5, Essex-street, 

Strand, and hr all Map-sellers^ 

"WYIAVS MAPS. 

W YLD’S AUSTRALIA, ombracinp 

the whole Island with VAN DIEMEN ’S 
LAND, one sheet, price (is. ; in case, 10s. 

M'YLD’S MAP of WESTERN .U^STRA- 
LTA and NlAV SOUTH WALES, one sheet, 
O.s, ; in case, 10s. «,• 

WYLD’S MAP of INDIA, one sheet, L’is.; 
in case, 1/. Is. n 

INDEX to WYLD'S MAP of INDIA, con- 
taining many Thousand Places, lOs, 

AVYLD’S large folio A’I'LAS. 10/. 10s. 

Second siz.ed Alj^AS, !)/. 6^. 

Quarto ATLAS.^lf-bound, 2/. 12». fid. 

Atlas, Maps, and Cliarts. of all kinds ul (ieo- 
grapliical Works. 

Published by Jvmi:s Wild. Geographer to 
the Queen, Charing-cros.s Ea'^t, London, four 

doors from Trafalgar.scpiare. 

SOUTH Arsi'lUMAA’ 

Just published, Third Edition, price 4d., or 3s. 
per dozen, 

A LETTER TO THE SxMALL 

FARMERS andPE VSANTRY of the 
United Kingdom, on the ADV.\NT.\(JES OF 
EMIGRATION to SOUTH AUSTRALl 
Pelham Rn iiAisnsox, ‘i:i, Cornhill; T. 
Green, 121, Newgate-strect; and T. Cross, IH, 
Holborn. 

WALTER Ri:iII)UE’S 

*^)RI(,J.\AL 1.MPK0\ LJ) 

WATERPROOF CLO'J'KING. 

A n import.\nt discovery 

has been made in IVATERPROOFlNti 
GENTLEMEN’S CLOTHI.Nt;, which n-nders 
it cornpletelv impervious to rain or damp.WPJ’Jt- 
OUT IMPEDING THE FREE ESC.APE 
OF PERSPIRATION, altering it.s appearance, 
or imparting to it any ohjcciionahle properly what- 
ever. This invaluable process is ap})licablL* to 
every description of material or gaiinent, and 
when generally known, will, doubtless, entirely 
supersede the unsightly and uniiealtliy articles 
hitherto in use, W'aterproof cloaks, capes, frock 
and great coats, trousers, <fcc., which is greatly 
improved by llio jtrocess (of an improved make), 
furnished at a small extra charge, or the ma- 
terial sold or rendered waterproof by M'alter 
Rerdoe, Tailor and Draper, (iO, Coriihdl (euly). 
Beware of substitutes. 


SOUTH .AU.STHALIAN UOMP.WV. 

B .\\Kof.sOUTlIzVUsrKALl.\.- 

Hie Direetuis n'iii\e DUIMSPI.S in 
Money in LciKion.imd giaiif L( iters ol ('n*(lit 
or Drafts at thirty days' sight, payalde (in ca.sh 
or notc.s, at tin* ladder’s option) at the Company’s 
Ranks, at Ad<d.ude or Kingseote ; tlie premiimi 
or charge i.s 2 ]>er cent. Should imniediale cash 
he wished, the Ranks w ill di.scount the drafts at 
the current rates. 

I’lrt'ir Ranks will also collect hills or monies in 
Soutli Australia, upon a commission of 2^ per 
cent., and remit tlie proceeds to England. 

.\pply at file Company’s OHice, lit, Rishops- 
gate-str'W't Withiii, London. 

EDMUND J, M HEELER, Manager. 
N.R. — Parties remitting from South Anslrnlia, 
can liave drafts iipon I.omlon: also upon all the 
chief .Vustralian or other Asiatic Ports. 

NttrTHUvYWirvlj U 

I .^.tRMER.S aiul EMIGRANT.^ 

with small capitals, have an eligible ippor 
tniiify of settling in this free Riitisli Colony 
(where there are no coin iets'i, under tlie au.-pices 
of tlie S.mlli Anstralinn Company. 'I’heir )>as- 
.sage ou>' in tirst clas'^'.'ljips, with good provisions, 
will (^)st hut little. Their l.ihourers will he 
taken out five, and every eiicounigeriicnt given to 
desirable persons. 

Full partieul.irs of the ( oloiiy, and e.^rncts of 
]ett''f- Irom tin' M ltb rs, c.'Ui be bad gratis, (m np- 
plieit'iiin, or by letter '[lOtt pai'ii to the Com- 
p.inv’s Dl.inag. r, 

EDMUND J. MT I EELER. 

Ifi, P.-sli'tps* if(--ot!<‘el ^^’jthil!, l/indoii. 

soT TTrTrj^irfL n N ' ( ■ ( ) M f*T\ 

mo^VX lj)Ts.-Th.' UOMP.WU 

i possessing dm; in'MllHil) and SI.V'l'Y- 
EIGHT .\(’]vl'.S in llie ]*ort ami 'I’owii of Ade 
laide, the Diieft'ir-\ aunomiee 'o Settlers g(iiiig to 
Sontli Australia, tliat lln ir .Mamejei' llnve will 
grant bililding le.ises of portions of said lands, Id'J 
acres • f whicli vveie of ibe jireliinin.irv seleetians. 

Pcrs'ii’s willi Silt i' factory references can le 
crivp an introduction to tlie ( 'eiiipanv 's Agent, 
desiiing him to remie: every partieularof all inis 
unapprojiriated on their arrival. 

Ajtplv (if by letter post paidi to 

ED.'\H.:XD J. WIlEEr.ER, Alanager. 
lit, Risliiijisg.ite-street Within. Lombrti. 

flMiNTS, MAR(il LKS, TAiHUMf- 
.1, LINS, fee.- J. ATKI.\S().\,.-i!». KING 
M ILLIAM - STRKU.T, LON DDN-RRIDtJ E, 
(o])p(ivile (iraccchureli-strejt') solieils the favours 
of j'Ci sons about to Sli TTLl'. in ■\rS'rR\Ll.\ 
or elsewhere, re'|niiing Temporary Dwellings. 
J. A.liaving furnished llio Governor, Secretary, 
ami most of tin* gentlemen coinjirisiiig the go- 
vernment, and the original settlers of Sunth Aos- 
trnlia, and n lunge majority of the subseipicnt 
emigrunts, begs to offer the beiielil of bi.s exper- 
cnee, to tlioso jiarties reipiiritig similar onifits, 
and who arc about selecting a suitable teinpoiviry 
dwelling, a most imjxutant object, where nnuiy 
niontlis must clapfo after iirrival, ere un_n|vernni- 
noiit abode ran be procured. J. A. has invented 
a portable dornieile, in wliieli he lias combined, 
lightiie.s.s, security from weatlier and spac’P, at a 
very moderate price, and can be made to suit one 
person or a family. Sacks, rope, twine, fishiiig- 
nels, <icc. Orders per post, promptly attended to . 
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[Established on tlic Old Loiidoii-bridge, A.D., 170O.] 

.]) E A N E’S 

HARDWARE, IRONMONGERY, CUTLERY, AND GENERAL 
FURNISHING STORE, 

Ol'ENING TO THE MONUMICNT, 

4fi, KING WTUIAM-STREET, LONDOX-BRIDGE. 

LONDON DEPOT 

FOP, Tin; MANFIACTt-RE OF .JOSEPH PODGERS AND SONS, 

crullers to ?l)rr ilTajcstu, anli t!)c IXoual dram{l2» 

NOIlFOr.K-STREET, SHEFFIELD ; 

FA erj^ dr sr.riptiun of TaIjIj' Cutli'i'y, and Pj'nknlvrs and smooth Shaving Razors, all warranted, 

and slaniped with tlifir name. 

tV^I)I,E',S PEN'S. 

I vary variety of these must celehrated IVns, patents ‘‘■•i which have been taken out for Great Britain, 
F:anc<', and the United States of America. ,, 

DF.VNF/S lllON 13FDSTEADS, 

Of the uewc.sl and most tastefn! pattjins: tliesc cotielie?, so cleanly, and conducive to health, 
are gut up mih I're.it ‘ .tre, aud^niay he had in a form to siiiteillier tlie most rigid economy or the 
inn'll lavi.'ih el ya.ice. 

SHEFFIELD PLATE. 

Deane’s h^Ijig agents fur one of the first raanufaeturers of ihisarlicleiu iSlieflield, have always on hand 
a largu and well-asiuiTed stuck at tin- country prices. 

DEANE'S DOLliLE-LF.VERF.D IPCK : 

PronoiiEced by ili- lirst !nee!mm.'t.s uf the day to he uniiiue : ceiTaiuly the most secure lock yet 

invented. 

DEANE'S MONPMEN'r RAZORS, AND MONUMENT .VND 
LON DOX-BKl DG I'l STROPS ; 

^^‘llrranted oftlie Cr.st iprality, and exclianged, if not entirely approved, 

DK.WE’S FONDON-FRIDGE NEEDLES; 

Wliich have llio must c.': tensive patronage of thejpdie.s, iioi only of Enghiml, hut of France and 
tiermany. 

DEANE'S LON DON- BRIDGE PENS, AND 2-HOLE BLACK 
,F\PANNED COUNTLNG-llOUSF. PENS; 

Those pons lit preferred hy the hankers and iiiprcliants of London, in whose offices and countiug> 
honsc.s they are every whore fomnl. 

TO MERCHANTS, CAPTAINS, AND EMIGRANTS; 

Every dnseriptiuli of plantation tools, and implements of agriculture, and building; ship stores and 
pattOTiis, and assortments of stock adapted to all the colonial and foreign morclmnts. With many 
otiier urlicles ]»eculiar to tlii.s esfaldisliment ; ami all articles iu the li trdware, ironmongery, 
cutlery, and general fiiruisliing departments, in great variety, of the best (]nality’, and at tlie lowest 
chaige,s. 

DEANE S, OPENING TO THE MONUMENT, LONDON-BRIDGE. 
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C OTTAMand HALLEN, Engineers, 

Iroufoiinili'rs, SmitliN, Agriculliirttl Impli-- 
niptn-iiiiiliors, HiiU (ii-m'ral Iroiijuniipprs, WINS- 
LF. \ -S'l'lvKKT, i.ppnsiio the PAN THFON, 
l>XFOUI>STKKK']', MauuJacturers of 
PlOMRhs of wrouplit-iron 
Ditlu, vitli woucl-brain unj haiullea 
iloe ploiiiflis 
Mole ploughs 
Harrows 

AVrought-iron hiinlles 

I’l'oth ami ir(tn-work for wool liarrows 

Scarifiers or (irulihcrs 

Iron rollers and olod oru.shers 

Drill machines for sowing all kinds of grain 

Broad-cast ditto for ginss and clover seeds 

Thrashing machines, fixed or portable 

Machines for thrashing Indian conf 

Winnowing machines 

Dressing ditto 

Itlacliines for cutting chaff, turnips, Ac. 
Machines for bruising oals, beaus, 

AVeighing machines 
Machinc.s for weighing li'C stock 
AA'heat mills, of French burr-slones, for hand or 
horse power 

Steel mills, for wheat, mall, Indian corn, Ac, 

Bolting machine fur dressing ilour 

Agriculfiral carts 

Cart axles, tire, and nails 

Spades, shovels, pickaxes, and mattocks 

Forks, rakes, and lines 

Axles, hatchets, carpenter's tools, nails, screws, 
Ac. 


Iron milk-pans, and dairy utensils 
Ox-chains, yokes, traces. Ac. 

Draining tools 
Bitring rods and hits 

Hydraulic presses, for wine, oil. packing, Ac. 

Screw presses for ditto 

Iron screws for ditto 

Cranes, fixed or portable 

AA'ind mills 

AVater mills 

Steam engines 

Cattle powers 

Sawing machines 

Machines for making bricks and tiles 

Iron pumps and pipe 

Rain-water pipe 

Eave and street gutter 

Sewer gfates 

Underground pipe 

Stoves, ranges, kiteben utensils, Ac. Ac. 


GAATLLl M ’S BOA R DIN (i-IlO I :SK, 

li, DEVO.NSniRE-Syr ARE, Hl>lIOJ-.SO A'l E. 

F amilies proceeding to south 

AUSTRALIA (and rerpuring w.seJul infor- 
mation) will find this a com tor table residence re- 
plete with convenient Rooms tor packages, and due 
attention paid to their domcslic comforts with mo- 
derate char ges. — Frivatc apartments, if required. 

G ~ EORGE ALLSOPTiTuU S if iVIA- 
NUFACTURKR, TURNER, and WA FE- 
HOUSEMAN, Nos. 1 and 2, HUNGEKFORI) 
STREET, STR.iND, supplic-s the following ar- 
ticles: — Bru.shes, house turnery, mops, pails, 
tubs, rope mats, twine and cord; ba-skeis of every 
description articles for house, kitchen, butlei's 
pantry, laundiy, dairy, and stable ; hardware of 
all kinds, with a variety of miscellaneous articles. 


J OHN BESEMERES and SONS, 

M.VKERS of cverv kind and qualitv of 
' CLOTHING for the t’Oi.ONIAL MARKETS, 
1 at prices strictly governed by the current cost of 
material and labour ; with such altentiou to Lon- 
don fuMhion nndfmi.sh, as to render it a profitable 
and siile.iblo article of merchandise. Outfits sup- 
plied, Ladies’ rlolhing. childrou’s fancy dn sses 
and child-bed linen. ,Shirt factory, Landporl, 
near Port.smoiitli. AVarehouse, Nos. C2, 03, and 
Ol, Honndsditch, London. 

SC’ALES, MII,LS. MEASURES, Ac. 



, Malt ami Wheat Mill, , 

J T. SHENSTOX respectfully begs 

• to c’ull the attention of Merclmnts, Cap- 
tains, and Einigranfslo SOUTH AUSTR.ALIA, 
to his superior stock of scales, weights, and steel 
mills, adapted fur every purpose required iu inch 
siimiii-uis ; he begs })articnlarly to recommend to 
thcii Tiuiice his improved AVHEAT MILL and 
DRESSING M.AUlll.NE, whereby every per- 
suinmiy become his own miller. 

A\ ' iuliing Alachiiies, Steelyards, vAc., of every 
dcM’ri] lion. 

Alamdactory, SOd, Strand, near Southampton- 
strcei. 



Patent Porcelain AVeights and Door Plates. 
AVHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
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EMIGRANTS’ HOUSES. 



PLAN AND elevation OF A FOLltnooMKD HOfSE, WITH I.ABDER ANC 
SCLLLEItY. 

These houses are invariahly muili* (iiiile.'S onlered otliemise) nitli stoi'l work framiuR, and outside 
and inside hoarding, with doors, wiiulows, ilonrs, and ceilings. coin|)lete. and fitted up with bedsteads, 
closets, dresser, tables, icc., made on the most aj)proved plan, to puck up in a small compass. Models 
and plans to be seen. 

At UK'I'EU THOMPSON’S, 3, OSNABrilU H-PLAOI-:, NEW.ROAD. 


AUS'l’KALlA. 

S hippers and passengers to 

this rapidly-increasing colony are invited 
to view the stock of C^HINA, (JLASS, EAllTH- 
ENWAllE, A:c.. at llu* warehoasos of NEU'- 
INGTffN and SANDER, Nos. :m and 320, 
High Holborn, London. 

The selection of the above necessaries, at all 
times important, becomes donbly so when families 
tend to remove to a far distant land, %vhere it 
will be found impossible to replace imperfect or 
damaged ware except at greatly enhanced prices. 

N. and S. presume the well-known quality of 
their goods in the foreign markets, is a sutlicicul 
guarantee against di.snppointment on this head. 

Dinner, dessert, tea and toilet sets iu neat or 
elegant patte’-ns and modern shapes. 

Glass iu all useful and ornamental articles of 
superior quality and well finished. 

Tea trays, waiters, &c. in papier macho and 
iron. 0 

Every description of coarse earthen and stone 

ware. 

The terms are liberal, all goods are carefully 
packed, and will be delivered at the ducks, cartage 
free.— 319 and 320, High Holborn, opposite 
Gray’s Imi-gato. 


I CON’S PATENT MOHAIR 

/ GAMBKOON is found to excel every 
j other desciii>lion of goods yet invented, where 
I durability and lightness are combined. They 
i arc well snilad fur shooting and other jackets, 
I trousers, waistcoats, &c. ; they wear clean and 
j long, dust and dirt will nut adl^ere to them ; 
they do not spot or cockle with the wet, and will 
turn wore rain than cloth ; they are made in 
I .all colour three-quarters wide, and are from 
3s. to 8s. bd. per yard ; a thinner kind is made, 
expressly for cloaks, capes, frocks, &c., called 
FOX’S PATENT MOHAIR CAMLOMERE, 
which will turn more rain than any other water- 
proof that docs no i confine perspiration, and is 
well suited for foreign climates, as neither the 
heat or cold aflect it, and has no unpleasant 
smell. A large assortment is always ready, either 
in the piece or made up in various garments, at 
the manufaeturers, and none are real but those 
atamjied “ Fox's Patent Mohair, 28, King- street, 
Coveiit garden." 

N.B.— Real Scotch Plaids of all the Clans in 
worsted and woollen. India-rubber cloth in 
the piece. Cloaks, capes, coats, fee. ; also a supe- 
1 nor make of India rubber goloshes 


LAND OF PROMISE ADVERTISING SHEET. 


P ORTABLE COLONIAL 

HOUSES.— .1. HAUVKY. 1. bT. 
MARY.AXE,LEAnRNHALL.RTREET,lM>gs 
to inform EMIGRANTS to SOUTH AUS- 
TRALIA, that he huihls ToitaWe Houses of 
superior strength, and upon improved priuci 
pies, to any hitherto exported for keeping the in- 
terior free from wet and draughts, whieli has 
been the general complaint. It has also been t 
matter of great annoyance to stttlers, lliat the 
sun twists and rends the external boarding. 
.L H. engages that his mode of construction shall 
entirely obviate this evil. Parties emigruliug to 
South Australia are respectfully informed, that 
models and plans may be seen at the above ad- 
dross. 

r.S.—Two gentlemen very recently returned 
from the colony, liave examined J. H*'s liou*<cs, 
and pronounce them to be decidedly superior lo 
any hiiherlo sent out, both for strength and neat- 
nes.s. 


RY ArpoixT.MEyr. 

F G. FRANCIS bet^s to inform 

• persons interested in SOUTH AUS- 
TRALIA, that he is appointed AGENT to her 
Majesty’s Cohniizatiou Uommissionr.'s for the 
SAliK of LAND, and that pnrchase.s made 
through him are atvmded with no expense, lut 
much trouble is saved to the buyer. 

Passages arranged, Shipment of tloods, and 
Insurances ami General Ageney, for parties pro- 
ceediug to the Colony. 

2, liichos-courl, Lime-street, next tlie India- 
liouse. 


G eorge morphett, as m of 

the LAND AGl'iNTb to the South Aus- 
trali.iii UointiiisMoners, eai^ lJUY LAND for 
parlies, witlioiit troiildo or expense to them. 

G. M.’a Hrollair, Mr. Morphett, of Adelaide, 
is a LAND AGENT and COMMISSION 
MERCHANT there, and G. M. will he happy to 
assist in conmiuiiicaling to liis brother the wishes 
of parties who rauy employ him 
\ 2, Rraam’s-bnildinga, Chuneery-lane ; or, 26, 

New V/UY (Jbainbers, Ri.sliopsg.-ife-slrei.'t. 

liT) ^HTmiRiTA^^^ em'j g it ants.” 

M orris, pi]illii\son, nndco., 

WHOf.ESAF.E ami E.M’OUT DPI G 
I GISJS, 2‘i, LUDi; n’E-UICL, beg to .slide 
I they have always remty a large assortment ol‘ 
j MEDICINE CHIiS'i'S, hir Ships and E.imily 
I use, of llio most apprn\ed and modern paticnr. 

Drugs and (’hemicnls of the best i|n,ilily ; I'erfii- 
i niery. Patent Medicines, Smelling llotllus, Ai'. 

Seitli-rs may remit onh rs tlirongh Mr. Phil- 
I lipson, of Adelaide. Sniiih Australia, to whieli 
' flic most prompt atti iitioii will he paid. 

OET'iJJ'llTs proceoiiii'g' to SOlUL'll 
I O AUSTRAL! \ reiiniring supplies of AG KI- 
CUf/RMlAL l.MPf.EMUNTS, HOUSE PIT- 
j TINtiS, 'I'ODl.S f»r every el iss of wtuliinen. 

; hardware, ami IRONMtt.NGEKY ofevrrv 
) de»ciiptioii, may !'.• provided with articles udapleil 
. to the Colony, as supplied to the Ollicopi of her 
. Maje.-ly’.s Cidonial Estahlislimeiil, ami tho vari- 
j oils Settlers who aciaiihpiiuicd them in the early 
, ships to this t'oioin , bv 
: H. 11. MOR'ITMKR and Co., 

. Wholesale IroVnnonger.s, 1(1 and 26, Rush-lane, 

! London, 


ZINK WAKEIIOUSK. 

henry HEWETSON, 57, (’ANNON-STREET, CITY, NEAR K ING WH.LIAM-STREET. 

ZINK WAKE OF ALL KINDS. 


In consequence of the great improvement recently in (red need in tlie niannfactnre of ZINK, it D 
at this time in very extensive use, and is in many instances most advantagemi.sly employed, and i* 
particularly recommended to Emigrants to SOUTH AUSTK.VLI.V, SYDNEY, and other RlUTlSH 
COLONIES, combining tho importaiil rcqiiisiies of tcoiiomy,eilicicucy, uml durability. 


BUILDING, Ac. 

Zink roofing, sheds, flats, terraces, and other 
buildings, rain water-pipes, guttering and, 
heads, flue^, funnels, cowls, Ac,, cUterus and 
lining packing cases, nails, tacks, Ac. 

DOMESTIC PURPOSES. 

ZlKKmilk pans, cream apparatus, Ac., perforated 
for meal-safes and dairy windows, sieves, cul- 
lenders, strainers, lanterns, Ac.; baths, wash- 
ing pans, washhaiid busins, Ac, ; coal skiit- 
tles ; saws for culling salt ; scoops, Ac, 


Non.. 

Zink roofing has been found to an.swer w'ell for 
covering buildings, Ac., and lias beemused in 
tlie Continent to a consideraldo extent — an im- 
portant advantage is its reipiiring less timber 
to support it than any otiicr roofing. 

NOTr. 

One of onr first clieniists has pronounced, that 
now milk jd.icod in zink pans produces a 
greater ahniidanco of cream, and of better 
quality, than any other kind of pau. 


{ NOTH. 

For many articles which are exposed to the wea-' 
ihor, /.ink is the least, us it is a metal which 
oxidizes in a very slight degree, and is af^r- 
wards preserved by this coat, as much us if it 
was painted. 

The above articles are well adapted for the rough usage incident to a new settlement, and are of 
easy and cheap conveyance. Emigrants may have small articles in Zink Ware manufactured to their 
own taste, and under their own eye. 

N.B.-DOORS AND WINDOW PLATES; ALSO, PERFORATED METALLIC 
WINDOW BLINDS. 






Nos 62, & 63, GRACECHURCII STREET, LONDON, 


Beg: to inform QMIGR^NTS and SHIPPERS of GOOD^^ 
TO SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 


They have al\vays on hand Warranted Agricultural Implements, 


Carts, 

Ploughs, 

Iron Hurdles, 

Plantation Hoes, 

Pills, 

Hatchets, 

Spades, 

Shovels, 

Coopers’, 

Ship-builders’, 

Carpenters’, 

Curriers’, and other Tools of every description. 


Warranted Steel Mills, for Grindhuj 
Wheat, 

Coftee, 

Indian Corn. 

Malt, 

Beans, 

Peas, 

Oats, 

Barley, 

Pepper, 

Rice, &c. 


N.B. — Wheat Mills and Flour Dressing Machines^ and Sieves^ at 
almost indispensable for Emigrants to New South Wales j and Va 
DiemarCs Land, 


Orders for any of the following articles executed at the Biriyingham 
and Sheffield factor’s prices and discounts : — 


Plated Wares, 

Cutlery.. 

Brass Foundry, 

Steel Pens, 

Japan and Britannia-metal Wares, 
Lamps, 

Scales, 

Weighing Machines, 

Optical and Mathematical Instruments, 
Buttons, 

Military and Gilt Ornaments, 
Jewellery, 

Needles, 

Fish Hooks, 

Harpoons, 

Combs, 


Guns, 

Pistols, 

Percussion Caps, 

Powder, 

Shot, 

Swords, 

Cutlasses, 

Whips, 

Saddlery, 

Iron and Brass Bedsteads, 
Cooking Apparatus, 
Ovens, 

Stoves, Grates, 

Fenders, 

Fire Irons, 

Nails, 

Screws, 








